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Foreword 



It is a rare achievement to be able to write the history of an institution 
with as much vividness as the life of a person. Yet this is what Edgar C. 
Moodey has been able to do in this history of the Fraser-Hickson 
Institute. It is not the stiff and arid "institutional history"— putting 
down on the record the essential facts for reference purposes in years to 
come. The story he teUs has all the human qualities, the insights into 
human experience, that give biography its power to hold the reader's 
attention. After all, a library is a particularly human thing— a living 
thing with a soul of its own, needing nutriment, adjustments to chang- 
ing realities, and a sense of fulfilment. The story of the Fraser-Hickson 
Institute has all the human elements of vision, struggle, conflict, deter- 
mination, doubt, frustration, hope, courage and service. 

Yet, through all the flux of time, as Mr. Moodey's narrative 
reveals, the Fraser-Hickson Institute has adhered to one unalterable 
purpose : to provide a free public library, and to provide it with a free 
spirit. For many years it was, in fact, the only free public library in 
Montreal; and it has resisted all pressures and propositions that would 
have subjected it to control by other organizations or interests. 

The resolution to maintain a free public library, administered in 
the spirit of freedom, was seldom easy. At times its functions dwindled 
with its resources, but the best was done that circumstances would 
allow. The hope was kept alive that better days would somehow come. 
And come they did when the legacy of Dr. J. W. A. Hickson carried to 
new realization the original aim of Hugh Fraser. 

Mr. Moodey has entered into the dramatic features of the story— 
the dramatic features of an idealistic struggle against harsh realities. I 
was a governor of the Institute in the dark days of the 1940s. We met 
about five o'clock in a room at the upper southwest corner of the old 
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building at the corner of Dorchester and University. I remember the 
abrupt change of atmosphere as I stepped out of the office-closing rush 
on Dorchester into a timeless hush and the odor of the gentle decay of 
dry old wood. I would hurry up the broad creaking steps, beneath 
gigantic steel engravings, inherited by the library from the Institut 
Canadien, which had received them as a gift from the Prince Napoleon 
in 1870. 

Board meetings took place around a table covered with green 
baize. One light shone over the table, from a ceiling fixture. The rest 
of the room was in shadows. The sombre stillness of this room was 
deepened by the muted thud of traffic only a few feet away. 

Dr. Hickson presided-precise, severe, crusty, intimidating, sharp- 
tongued. His manner had about it a certain orderly, decorous gloom. 
The life of the library at this time was almost in suspension. No books 
were being circulated; it was trying to carry on as a reference library 
only. We would sit around the table, in the little pool of light in the 
dark room, discussing the depressing problems and trying to make the 
library's fragmentary finances sustain its feeble existence. 

And the drama of it was that all the time Dr. Hickson had al- 
ready intended to spell out the answer to the library's problems in 
his will. He kept his secret; and he relished the irony of it. Altogether 
the scene was worthy of a Galsworthy novel. 

It is such dramatic scenes that Mr. Moodey has recaptured, at 
a swift pace, carrying the story on from generation to generation. The 
story is rich in personality sketches, in touches of humor, in well- 
chosen fact and anecdote. Above all, of course, it is the story of 
books, and reading, and the pleasures and satisfactions of the mind. 
The Fraser-Hickson Institute has served all the many needs that books 
meet— knowledge, research, recreation. But I like best the words of 
one of its remarkable librarians, Pierre de Crevecoeur. He saw the 
books as "fending otf loneliness in the company of great minds." 

Generations of Montrealers have known this library. But this 
book by Mr, Moodey unfolds the whole story for the first time. And 
it is a grand story— one that will enhance the status of the Fraser- 
Hickson Institute, re-emphasizing its pioneering role in the past, inter- 
pret the traditions that guide its service to the public in the present, 
and enlarge awareness of the heritage it will carry forward into "the 
long tomorrow of the coming years". For the work of the Fraser- 
Hickson Institute will never be done, so long as the need and love of 
books endure, and so long as there is a place for a free public library, 
administered with responsible freedom of spirit. 



Montreal 
October, 1976 



EDGAR ANDREW COLLARD 



CHAPTER ONE 



Montreal after the 
Conquest 



"The duty which the President now asks me to perform 
is one of the most pleasant to have fallen upon me since 
I assumed office. Coming after wars, pestilence, floods 
and riots, it is refreshing to find myself officiating at a 
ceremony of such genuine benefit to the citizens." 
With these words in October 1885 Honore Beaugrand, 
Mayor of Montreal, crowned long years of intense effort and 
formally opened the Fraser Institute. 

The actual conception of the Fraser Institute was by 
that time some sixteen years old, but its roots reached back 
to the closing days of the eighteenth century, when the book 
trade in Canada was just beginning and when libraries in 
Lower Canada were a somewhat expensive novelty. 

That is not to say that books had no place in New 
France. Cartier is said to have read The Gospel of St John 
at Hochelaga. Champlain set up tiny collections of books at 
Port Royal and at Quebec City. The religious orders, parti- 
cularly the Recollets and the Jesuits, built up their libraries 
of edifying works. Laval left his personal library to the 
Seminary at Quebec which, until the conquest, augmented 
it with importations from France. In addition, a few excep- 
tional individuals had books of their own on their shelves. 
Indeed, in 1693 the ecclesiastical authorities at Quebec City 
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even staged the curious rite, once common enough in Europe, 
of publicly burning a book which they deemed unfit to exist. 

It is an interesting speculation as to what the inhabitants 
of Quebec made of this ritual, for books touched the lives of 
the general population very httle. The vast majority of 
French Canadians at that time would not have known what 
to do with a book, had they been given one. A French 
historian, writing much later, went so far as to assert 

One of the causes of the downfall (of New France), one 
of the sources of decadence in the noble families of 
Canada, was their abject ignorance. Most officers were 
virtually illiterate. Moreover, primary education was 
virtually non-existent in Canada under the French re- 
gime . . . The Intendant Hecquart wrote in 1736 that 
"the whole education of the greater number of the 
children of officers and gentlefolk is restricted to very 
little; they scarcely know how to read or write."(l) 
The conquest by the English brought a change, but it was not 
a sudden, cataclysmic transformation. 

When Montreal capitulated in 1760, Canada lagged far 
behind the cultural progress of the New England colonies to 
the south. There, the first printing-press had been set up in 
Cambridge in 1638. At Boston, in 1724, the first North 
American convention of book-sellers had assembled to discuss 
the fact that it was cheaper to import books from England 
than to print them locally. The first public library, inspired 
by the English example, had been introduced by Benjamin 
Franklin at Philadelphia in 1730. This greater interest in 
reading owed much to the Puritan origin of New England, 
with its stress upon the importance of reading the Scriptures 
and, presumably, to a natural desire for an occasional change 
of fare. Not only was the incentive absent in the Catholic 
population of New France; the deficiency was reinforced by 
the emphasis laid by the Church on the dangers inherent in 
the more liberal thinkers of the time— a fear which lingered 
in Montreal even into the twentieth century. 
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At its capitulation, Montreal was a settlement of some 
three thousand persons. While still basically a trading-post, it 
was not at all a typical frontier town, uncouth and untamed, 
upon which Anglo-Saxon enlightenment explosively des- 
cended. The original mission-station had expanded to a well- 
built town on a low hill behind the first settlement. Walled 
to the north and with the river to the south, its three prin- 
cipal streets had developed considerably as trade became 
more organized. The religious orders had established con- 
vents, hospitals and simple schools. So far from being merely 
a fur-traders' depot, it was sufficiently organized to serve, for 
a year, as the capital of the conquered colony. 

Nor was it suddenly overrun by hordes of English 
fortune-seekers. It was, rather, an agglomeration of victims 
of English domination. Few of the original Montrealers left, 
for their property and continued commerce were assured 
them. Apart from the garrison of troops, who were mainly 
Scots, British immigrants were comparatively few. Such as 
there were came from Scotland, where the clans had been 
crushed, or from Ireland, where plantation had produced a 
sense of oppression. The first intruders in the French town 
came from the south, to be swollen in numbers a few years 
later by the American Revolution. The trickle of Americans, 
Scots and Irish to Canada was augmented by the Loyalists 
who fled the rebel colonies. Their arrival brought new ideas 
and new influences. It also unhappily checked the tendency, 
until then marked, for the assimilation of the English-speaking 
population, through mixed marriages, into the French. The 
rift between the two cultures began to manifest itself. 

The American Revolution inadvertently supplied a signi- 
ficant impetus to the use of books in Montreal. In April 
a commission of Americans visited the town, soliciting Cana- 
dian support for their revolt against England. Among them 
was Benjamin Franklin, who brought with him a French 
printer, Fleury Mesplet. With the object of spreading pro- 
paganda in support of the rebels, Mesplet set up his press 
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in the Chateau de Ramezay. A few months later the commis- 
sioners decided that they were achieving nothing and re- 
turned home. Mesplet stayed in Montreal to open a book- 
shop and what was called a public library, which appears to 
have been a cabinet de lecture or commercial reading room in 
the style then in vogue in France. In view of his reason for 
coming to Montreal, it is somewhat ironic that Mesplet's first 
publication should have been a religious manual in French, 
and that the venture for which he is chiefly remembered, 
Montreal's first newspaper, La Gazette du Commerce et 
Litteraire pour la Ville et District de Montreal, should also 
have been in French. Its career was brief. In 1778 the 
newspaper became bilingual— a change which some historians 
claim to mark the birth of English Montreal— and in 1779 it 
was suspended when the publisher fell foul of the auth- 
orities by criticizing a judicial decision. The newspaper re- 
appeared in 1785, soon changing hands to become the fore- 
runner of the present Gazette. But Mesplet had established 
in the town the possibility of reading as a utilitarian as well as 
a spiritual exercise, though the trend was overshadowed by 
more impressive developments. 

The American Revolution transformed the economic 
position of Montreal. It was the only major trading centre 
left in British North America, but it was cut off from the 
trade routes to the Great Lakes and the regions to the south 
of them. The fur-trading giants turned their attention, 
successfully, to the north-west, but for lesser men new 
commercial outlets had to be developed. Timber, grain and 
wood-ash (a commodity of importance in the growing British 
textile industry) in particular assumed a new significance. 
Shortly after the American upheaval came the news of the 
French Revolution. In Canada, and especially in Montreal, 
this had the effect of drawing the propertied classes, both 
French and English, closer together and producing the 
group which dominated life in the city. They became politi- 
cally notable, and they provided the core for the "social 
four hundred". 
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The early years of the nineteenth century were pros- 
perous times for Montreal. Trade across the border was 
brisk; the Napoleonic Wars with their increasing demands for 
Canadian exports, made Montreal the commercial capital of 
the St Lawrence. Even the War of 1812, with its American 
threat, added to Montreal's prosperity. The war was to the 
west, and Montreal became a staging-post and a supply base 
for troops moving to Upper Canada. But the river was 
inevitably the main interest of the great business operations. 
Over the years the harbour was improved and enlarged. In 
1809 the first steamship plied between Montreal and Quebec, 
and ship-building brought industry to the city. Later, railways 
linked the St Lawrence and the Richelieu Rivers and provi- 
ded a winter route to the sea at Portland, Maine; they by- 
passed the dangerous rapids at Lachine. By 1817 the extensive 
business concerns needed an organized financial system, and 
the Bank of Montreal came into being. 

The population increased rapidly and the city spread be- 
yond its original confines. By the turn of the century there 
were nine thousand in Montreal, and immigration thereafter 
rose sharply. The disbanding of the armies after Napoleon's 
eventual defeat, and the brief economic depression in Britain 
following the wars, brought Scots and English of varying 
degrees of opulence. Many were farm-labourers or unskilled 
workers, but these were uninterested in Montreal and headed 
for Upper Canada. Many others offered skilled trades- 
masons, carpenters, mechanics— and readily found employ- 
ment in the expanding city. In smaller numbers came profes- 
sional men— half-pay officers, doctors and lawyers— seeking 
better conditions than at home; with them were tradesmen 
with some capital of their own to develop. 

These, added to the French and those already there, 
created a greater diversity in the population of Montreal. 
Popular conception of the times concentrates upon the 
successful men whose names have come down to us, and 
tends to imagine the city as a closely-knit fraternity banded 
together to amass huge fortunes— working hard, and revelling 
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at the Beaver Club and at the spectacular Assemblies. We read 
of the exuberant social life, and we overlook the vast major- 
ity of the citizens who had no part in this lavish living. 
Smaller merchants trading in dry goods, hardware and general 
necessities, for home consumption, worked long hours to en- 
sure for themselves a tolerable retirement rather than a spec- 
tacular fortune. Craftsmen toiled at the essential practical 
work of a big city and could not vie with the plutocratic 
leaders. In short, the population of Montreal was as diverse 
as that of any other great commercial settlement. 

A sharp economic depression in the early 1830s brought 
more newcomers from Europe, most of them with a small 
capital with which to begin a new life. The potato famines 
of the 1840s, on the other hand, flooded the city with 
destitute Irish who took what menial work they could find. 
By 1851 the population of Montreal had reached 57,719. 

Some internal organization was naturally required. In 
1833 Montreal was incorporated as a city, with some measure 
of local government and a mayor to control it, but it was 
some time before this evolved into a workable system. Diffi- 
culties were frequent between Montreal and the colonial 
Legislature, which itself was far from ideal. For its local 
problems the city was on its own. As early as 1818 it became 
necessary to organize a body called 'The Watch"— an ineffi- 
cient forerunner of a police force— to cope with the turbulent 
and criminal elements the settlement was acquiring. Public 
utilities were needed. Early in the century merchants on St 
Paul and Notre Dame Streets contrived their own street light- 
ing. Water-carts gradually disappeared with the construction 
of a water-works. Outbreaks of fire at far too frequent inter- 
vals showed the wisdom of building in stone, to the admira- 
tion and envy of American visitors. Social services were early 
recognized as necessary, and to a large extent they became 
the concern of the churches. The Catholic religious orders, 
already engaged in such work at the conquest, increased their 
care for the French population. The English-speaking Protes- 
tant section was the concern of its own denominations, whose 
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churches rapidly sprang up. The first Presbyterian church 
had been erected in St Gabriel Street as early as 1792; Christ 
Church Anglican Cathedral was opened in 1812; other 
churches had also appeared. In the mid-thirties the national 
societies-St Andrew's, St Jean-Baptiste, St George's, St 
Patrick's— contributed much to the social needs of the city. 
Unfortunately, their active involvement in politics also served 
to heighten racial consciousness. 

For, affluent as it seemed to be, life in the growing city 
was far from harmonious. The tensions and rivalries between 
the classes— racial, religious, political and economic— were in- 
creased from time to time by periods of genuine distress, 
brought about by epidemics of cholera and typhus and by 
recurrent economic depressions. 

The 1830s proved a particularly disastrous and signifi- 
cant decade, not only in Montreal, but throughout Lower 
Canada. Cholera in 1832 and 1834 carried off thousands, in- 
cluding some of the more influential Montrealers; the epide- 
mics coincided with trade depression in the city and five years 
of lamentably poor harvests in the rural districts. Overpopu- 
lation in the areas near the city combined with these disasters 
to undermine the position of the French middle classes. All 
this came at a time when political rancour was at its highest. 
The English-speaking population shared the French resent- 
ment of the dominance of government appointees in Quebec 
City, and was all too well aware of their bureaucratic resis- 
tance to further English immigration and to the granting of 
crown land to British capital. The patriate party, with Louis 
Joseph Papineau at its head, was gaining enormous support. 
Papineau was the first French-Canadian nationalist; it is to 
him that the term "French-Canadian" is due. His outlook 
was intensely republican, modelled largely on the democratic 
teaching of the French encyclopedists and of such men as 
Rousseau, Constant and Lamennais. He strongly advocated 
the separation of Church and State, and freedom of thought 
unfettered by clerical domination. Opposed to the patriotes, 
the Montreal merchants remained staunch constitutionalists. 
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An attempt to annex Montreal to the predominantly 
English province of Upper Canada, away from the French 
agrarian province in which it found itself, was defeated. The 
new governor-general, sent out in 1835 to reconcile the fac- 
tions, failed in his attempt. In Montreal, quasi-military socie- 
ties, even at times crudely armed, were organized to further 
the opposing views, and clashes in the street were frequent. 
A series of resolutions submitted by Papineau to the British 
Parliament was rejected, partly because of their obscurity and 
partly through British indifference; the suggested alternatives 
served merely to infuriate the patriotes. Papineau, however 
violent his views, was opposed to force as a political weapon, 
and as a result his hold upon his supporters was weakened. 
In 1837 political animosity erupted in open strife. The rebel- 
lion, centred upon the Richelieu River, was quelled, but it 
broke out again at St Eustache in the following year. By the 
time it was suppressed, the jail at Montreal was overtaxed by 
its eight hundred prisoners. Nor, though the reprisals were 
comparatively lenient, did the handling of the rebel leaders 
reconcile the French-Canadians to the British authority. 

The end of the next decade was scarcely more peaceful. 
The city had barely recovered from the effects of the rebel- 
lion. Lord Durham had made his famous report; the two 
Canadas had been united with Montreal as the capital. Trade 
had begun to improve. Then, in 1847, Britain adopted a 
policy of free trade, which meant cheaper food there but vir- 
tual ruin for Montreal. River traffic declined; trade was stolen 
by the growing American railroads. Bankruptcy was rife in 
the city. Stores were abandoned as those most hardly hit 
left the city; property values were reduced to less than half. 
In commercial circles, which suffered most, there was a move- 
ment for annexation to the United States. By a curious turn 
of fate, the rebels of 1837 had become loyalists. The unrest 
reached its climax when the unruly mob, incensed by Lord 
Elgin's Rebellion Losses Bill reimbursing those whose property 
was destroyed during the rising, stormed the Parliament 
Building on Youville Square. The chief outcome was that 
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Montreal ceased to be the capital of Canada and was left to 
nurse its wounds while recovering its former prosperity. 

In the next decade it could do so. Financed and con- 
trolled from Britain, the railway linking the two Canadas was 
built. It brought to Montreal its first industrial boom. Linked 
with it, Hugh Allan's trans-Atlantic steamship service with its 
regular mail charter restored the former happy outlook. And 
to complete the upward swing the Crimean War, with its de- 
mand for Canadian timber and wheat, came at this juncture. 

Between these recurrent troubles, Montreal continued 
its attempt to vie with the cities of the United States, and to 
graft upon its sombre commercial outlook a similitude of re- 
finement and culture. Many Americans, when they migrated, 
brought with them a taste for the arts. Perhaps as great an 
influence was the continued presence, for so many years, of a 
military garrison, which brought the usual concomitants- 
extravagance as an antidote for lack of occupation, horrifying 
the Scots who spent their days in incessant toil; the seeds of 
culture and a love for elegant living; an interest in literature 
and the drama. In their own way, the officers of the garrison, 
almost as much as the desire to outshine the United States, 
helped to persuade Montreal that there are other things in life 
as important as ledgers. 

These aspirations reinforced the realization, based upon 
more practical grounds, that in a city with Montreal's aspira- 
tions, education was essential. An unlettered farmer could 
survive, but in an urban district with the growing industrial- 
ism even the humble worker needed some schooling, es- 
pecially since recurrent depressions made it clear that the 
first to suffer was the less literate employee. 

The instruction which, at the conquest, was offered by 
the religious orders was, naturally, restricted to the French 
Catholics. From the nature of the teachers it was, and it con- 
tinued to be, essentially a classical education suited for the 
church, the law and politics rather than for commerce or 
industry. For the English and Protestant children, the need 
for education in the early days had perforce to be met by 
private endeavour. 



The first recorded attempt was made by the garrison. 
As early as 1760 General Murray deputed a certain Sergeant 
Watts to instruct the children of the military. It is not re- 
corded what Sergeant Watts thought of this abnormal duty. 
The first civilian venture was a short-lived effort by John 
Pullman in 1793. The Rev, John Stuart made a fresh attempt 
a few years later, but soon moved to more congenial sur- 
roundings at Kingston. He, and a handful of others who 
made similar attempts, were hampered by a problem which 
took decades to overcome-that of finding assistants who 
were not only competent to teach, but were prepared to live 
on the pittances offered them. 

The government sought, in 1801, to establish free 
schools under the aegis of a corporation caUed the Royal In- 
stitution for the Advancement of Learning, but the body was 
strenuously opposed by Catholic authorities, who detected 
too strong a Protestant dominance. Seventeen years were 
required for the act to take effect, by which time there were, 
in Montreal, no more than 259 pupUs. The wealthier con- 
tinued to pay private tutors or to send their sons to American 
cities to be educated. Nor were provincial attempts more 
successful. An act of 1824 proposed that parish councils 
should set up their own schools, but in 1831 an official re port 
admitted that in Lower Canada not more than one child in 
four was receiving any kind of instruction. 

In Montreal, where the need was perhaps more urgent, 
attempts to provide education were a little more successful. 
Private schools continued, though small in enrolment, and 
some gained renown. Of them, the most noted was that 
opened by Alexander Skakel in Little St James's Street in 
1799. It was absorbed, with Skakel as principal, by the Royal 
Grammar School founded in 1816. 

A bequest in 1811 by James McGill, himself a graduate 
of Glasgow University, left his estate to the Royal Institution 
for the Advancement of Learning, for the establishment of a 
college of higher education. Protracted Ut^ation over the 
validity of the bequest prevented the establishment of McGill 
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College until 1829, and it had to wait a further twenty-three 
years for its incorporation. Nor was it notably successful 
until Dr (later Sir) William Dawson became its principal in 
1855 and gave it the reputation it has ever since deserved. 
In 1843 the H^h School of Montreal was founded; two years 
later it absorbed the Royal Grammar School, and it was itself, 
between 1853 and 1863, a department of McGill University. 

These were exceptional efforts. General education was 
more restricted. The Education Act of 1841 founded two 
school systems, based on confessionality, and from them, 
four years later, came the two Boards of School Commis- 
sioners, Catholic and Protestant, overseeing elementary edu- 
cation in Montreal. Until that time, most education for 
Protestants had come from the numerous private schools, 
whose efficiency varied considerably, and education was a 
luxury rather than a right. Even when education was at last 
available to all, secondary education, or anything beyond a 
basic ability to read, to write and to check a tradesman's 
account, had to be acquired by individual effort. Until 1870 
all secondary schools, French and English, were private enter- 
prises and too costly for the majority of people. In 1885- 
1886, the first year of the Eraser Institute's operations, the 
total provincial budget for education was a mere $353,677. 

If it cannot be claimed that this deficiency in educa- 
tional opportunity in Montreal, and the desirability of 
supplying some kind of supplementary instruction, were the 
prime causes for the growth of libraries in the city, it was 
certainly these factors which gave to the library movement its 
great impetus in the nineteenth century. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



Early Libraries in 
Montreal 



Books, as articles of trade, did not appear in Canada until 
after the conquest. New France produced none of its own, 
and imports from France were, as far as the authorities could 
contrive it, carefully overseen by the Church, so that the pri- 
vate collector had to be discreet. Nevertheless, some books 
officially proscribed as unwholesome did find their way into 
the colony, either in the baggage of incautious immigrants or 
smuggled across the border from the south. With the growing 
vogue of writers like Voltaire, Diderot and the encyclope- 
dists, this became a source of trouble. The Bishop of Quebec 
found occasion in 1749 and in 1759 to make official com- 
plaint about unsuitable works finding their way into the 
hands of his flock. 

With the coming of British occupation forces and the 
civilian influx which followed, the situation began to change, 
for books played a greater part in their lives than in those of 
the Canadians. Even so, however enviable a possession a shelf 
of books might have been, it was a luxury rather than a ne- 
cessity. For most settlers, the cost of books prevented the 
accumulation of any kind of private library. Book-selling was 
not a career for a pioneer merchant, and the dawning book 
trade was undertaken as a side-line by the early printers 
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To officialdom, books were merely another commodity 
for trading, and like other merchandise they were subject 
to the Navigation Acts which, until 1850, reserved the right 
to trade with the colonies to ships flying the British flag. 
Book-selling was thus a London monopoly, so that English 
books predominated in Canada. Books from France were 
in effect contraband, though this was to some extent circum- 
vented by agents in London or, to a lesser degree, by re- 
importing from the American states. Hence the choice of 
books was dictated by Protestant rather than by orthodox 
Catholic taste, and even the books from France were not 
generally those with the Church's official blessing. A writer 
of the time could complain that "the unwholesome works of 
the encyclopedists" had freer entry than text-books or works 
of piety (1), while in 1815 The Gazette in Montreal declared 
that 

the rarity of French books is felt more and more in this 
province; the bookshops are quite destitute of them, 
and if by chance several arrive they are snapped up at 
exorbitant prices before a tenth of the book-lovers 
know of their coming. (2) 
This situation prevailed until the relaxation of restrictions in 
1843 permitted the importing of books in French on the 
same terms as those in English, but even then the prices from 
Paris were prohibitive, and books could come more cheaply 
across the border. 

As an alternative to being content with a handful of 
books of one's own, or relying upon the indulgence of ac- 
quaintances to borrow them, the idea of the subscription li- 
brary, with its ancillary device the public reading-room, 
found its way from the^south. As early as 1764 the first 
commercial circulating library— that is, a limited collection of 
books whose borrowers paid a rental fee for those they 
wished to read— opened in Quebec City, but it was soon aban- 
doned. Its proprietor could not make an adequate profit 
from it. 
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The first public library in Canada-"public" in the 
American sense of not belonging to a single individual, but 
being owned by a restricted group— was established, also at 
Quebec, in 1779. It was not at all an altruistic venture; its 
underlying motive was subtly political. Sir Frederick 
Haldimand, a Swiss Protestant of the more austere kind, who 
had served for seven years in the British army in North 
America, found himself the governor of a new English colony. 
Recognizing the widespread ignorance of the populace, as 
well as the potential effects of conquest, he shrewdly hoped 
to strengthen his authority by encouraging the reading of 
current philosophical trends. More openly, his avowed pur- 
pose was to remedy the ignorance of the Quebecois, to which 
he attributed what he termed their bad behaviour and ten- 
dency to interests harmful to their own welfare. At his own 
expense he ordered books in both English and French, to the 
value of £500, to be sent from London to inaugurate a li- 
brary, which he decided to house in the Bishop's Palace. The 
Bishop was anything but enthusiastic over this arrangement, 
particularly when he inspected the contents of the new li- 
brary, but he did not feel that his position at that moment 
was strong enough for too vigorous a protest. On the other 
hand, the Superior of the Sulpicians in Montreal, on hearing 
of the innovation, wrote to the Bishop in most emphatic 
alarm over the possible extension of so pernicious a scheme 
to his seigneury. 

Haldimand's library did not last many years. Wars in 
Europe cut off supplies from France, and the French readers 
lost what Uttle interest they had had. After a checkered 
career the library, as an independent institution, vanished in 
1847; its books became the property of the Quebec Literary 
and Historical Society. Whether Haldimand had achieved 
his underlying object is for historians to debate. 

Meanwhile libraries were coming to Montreal. In 1778 
Mesplet's Gazette reported, as an interesting novelty, that the 
colonel of the 26th Regiment, stationed on St Helen's Island, 
had set up a small library there to provide his young officers 
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with a useful occupation as an alternative to the less com- 
mendable diversions in the town. The library continued until 
the withdrawal of the garrison during the 1860s. Among the 
books in the Fraser-Hickson collection is a copy of War- 
burton's Hochelaga (1848), inscribed in rusty ink "Montreal 
Garrison Officers' Library". How many others passed 
through the Fraser library it is impossible to say. Mesplet 
himself by this time has opened his ill-fated cabinet de lec- 
ture, and others were emulating him, with no greater success. 

The first important move in Montreal, from which the 
Fraser-Hickson Library can trace its heritage, came in 1796. 
Among the qu£^int advertisements in The Gazette appeared 
the serious invitation 

Those who wish to be subscribers to a fund for estab- 
lishing a public library in this town are requested to 
meet at Dillon's Coffee House ... to hear and examine 
the rules drawn up by a committee appointed for that 
purpose and to elect such officers as shall be found 
necessary for the direction of the Library. (3) 
At this meeting, in the principal resort of the wealthier 
merchants, on Great St James's Street, a joint stock company 
with 125 shares at £10 each was formed to operate the 
Montreal Library. Nothing is known of its membership, 
and little of its history, but it was obviously an exclusive 
circle which patronized it. Its original home is doubtful, 
but at one time it found a place in the New Mansion House 
Hotel which the first John Molson erected adjoining Bon- 
secours Church. In 1821 it moved to a part of the old 
building of the Wesleyan Church on St Sulpice Street; in 
1837 it was transferred to the new premises of the Natural 
History Society on Little St James's Street. By 1844 it 
had accumulated 2,900 books, but by that time it was no 
longer alone in its field. The Montreal Library was sold to 
the newly formed Mercantile Library Association for the 
sum of £200, on condition that the shareholders became 
life members of the latter organization without payment 
of further dues. 
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A second venture in 1811 appears to have been abortive. 
Newspaper announcements in 1810 reported that the Gover- 
nor of the province, at the request of gentlemen in the city, 
had agreed to the estabhshment under his patronage of what 
was to be known as the Craig Library. An initial payment of 
£6, followed by an annual fee of twenty shillings, was to 
quaUfy the patron as a "proprietor"; a humbler "subscriber" 
could use the library for five shillings a quarter. The Craig 
Library was apparently opened in the spring of 1811, but 
there is no record anywhere of its success. 

An obvious disadvantage of such enterprises was their 
cost, which inevitably devolved upon the members. The size 
of the fees discouraged those with limited incomes— which is 
to say, those who might most clearly profit from the use of a 
library. Societies had been projected, for cultural ends, on a 
humbler level, but for various reasons had proved ephemeral. 
These considerations were in the minds of Dr Alexander 
Holmes and his associates in 1827. Dr Holmes had already 
been the chief inspiration in forming the Montreal Medical 
Association, whose books and papers later became the nu- 
cleus of the McGill University medical library; Dr Holmes 
later became its first librarian as well as the University's first 
Dean of Medicine. 

In 1827 Dr Holmes and his colleagues founded the 
Natural History Society, to encourage serious study of the 
sciences among those with small incomes. The founders 
shrewdly stipulated that, in order to avoid the brief inglorious 
career of earlier societies, which had briefly burgeoned and 
as quickly passed into obUvion, some common interest was 
essential to hold the members together. This bond was to 
be a museum which, it was hoped, would be of service to 
those members who "looked back upon the various causes 
which in their younger days retarded their own improve- 
ment." (4) 

This conception of the association as a means of remedy- 
ing the educational limitations of the day was novel; the days 
of adult education were still very remote. At the same time 
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there was a perhaps unintentional prescience, for the natural 
philosophy of that day could scarcely have forseen the over- 
whelming importance of technology in the future. It was 
recognized, however, that a museum by itself 

would leave the design of the society imperfect without 
the possession of books that treat of such subjects . . . 
In addition, therefore, to the possession of a museum, it 
was one of the first objects of the society to secure a 
library of books on science in general. (5) 
With this specialized outlook, the society proved eminently 
successful. In 1832 it was incorporated by government 
charter. 

With a similar object, but on a somewhat different plane, 
in the year following the inception of the Natural History 
Society, the Montreal Mechanics' Institute was formed. The 
underlying concept was not the brain-child of any local group. 
With the object of providing technical instruction for artisans 
and apprentices, mechanics' institutes had been established 
five years earlier in Scotland by the philanthropist George 
Birkbeck, whose movement, with the support of Lord 
Brougham, spread rapidly. The institutes were less a chari- 
table device for improving the lot of the workers than a 
natural consequence of the dawning Industrial Revolution 
with its need for skilled operators to handle the new machines 
in the factories. In Montreal this strictly practical object was 
perhaps not so paramount, but the desirability of greater 
education in the working class was recognized. The first 
Mechanics' Institute in Canada, that in Montreal, was founded 
in 1828. It was strictly non-political, without limitation of 
creed or race; its executive committee included men of such 
diverse outlook as John Molson and Louis Joseph Papineau. 
It acquired simple scientific apparatus to supplement its 
educational programme, and it established a small library 
to assist its students. The political turbulence leading to the 
1837 rising disrupted the Institute's activities, and for five 
years it was closed. Not until 1840 was it able to resume its 
work. A new constitution was drawn up, and the books and 
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apparatus of the old institute were cheaply acquired; a modest 
annual fee of fifteen shillings was asked from its members. 
In June 1840 the Mechanics' Institute formally commenced 
its new career, this time with a schedule of night classes for 
those working during the day. 

Among the features of the growing library movement in 
Montreal, mention must be made of the meteoric if futile ir- 
ruption on the scene of one of the nineteenth century's 
notable eccentrics. 

Nicolas Marie Alexandre Vattemare was a Frenchman 
who began his career as a surgeon in Napoleon's army, and 
was created a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour for his ser- 
vices. At a loose end after the wars, he turned to the stage. 
As a ventriloquist, conjurer and mime, he achieved extra- 
ordinary success in both Europe and North America. Some- 
how in the process he acquired a considerable fortune, which 
he devoted to founding libraries for the masses on both 
continents. Opinion concerning him was sharply divided. 
This was notably so in Boston, Mass., where he achieved his 
greatest triumph by stimulating the fusion of the scattered 
collections into what was for a time the largest library in 
America. Some regarded him as a philanthropic genius; others 
accused him of being a plausible charlatan. 

His appearances in Montreal towards the end of 1840 
took the city by storm. His dynamic personality entranced 
his audiences; his ventriloquial performances, which he fol- 
lowed by lectures on his cultural hobbyhorse, were the sensa- 
tion of the day. He urged Montreal to combine its diverse 
cultural societies into a single large organization. In this he 
gained the support of the Bishop, Ignace Bourget; of Denis 
Benjamin Viger, who had been Montreal's first mayor; and 
of Lord Sydenham, the Governor, whom he had met in 
Europe. The Montreal Library, the Mercantile Library 
Association, the Natural History Society and the Mech- 
anics' Institute were all tempted by the scheme. Enthus- 
iasm ran so high that a huge meeting in the following 
January several resolutions supporting him were passed. 
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One, calling for a law to embody the plan, led to Lord 
Sydenham's ordinance authorizing the city to erect a suitable 
building and to borrow £50,000 to finance the library. The 
existing libraries were to surrender their books as the nucleus 
for the collection. 

Encouraged by his success in Montreal, Vattemare 
briefly visited Quebec City with a similar plan and similar 
success. In March 1841 he left to do the same thing for 
Boston. Freed from his hypnotic presence, both Montreal 
and Quebec awoke from their trances and turned back to the 
realities of daily routine. Nothing more was done, and 
Vattemare might well have never visited Canada. His only 
legacy lay in the echo heard from time to time over the years 
—the repeated but ineffectual proposal for the merging of 
existing libraries. 

The library movement in Montreal resumed its former 
course. Existing libraries grew slowly. Others, particularly 
among the French-speaking element, were attempted. In 
1845 Bishop Bourget formally opened a new library set up 
by the Sulpicians adjoining their seminary in Place d'Armes. 
The English libraries continued with the fluctuating fortune 
which is the usual story of libraries— gratifying progress inter- 
spersed with all too frequent difficulties from which the 
generosity of their patrons had to rescue them. 

The Natural History Society, after its incorporation, 
soon outgrew its premises. The museum remained on the site 
acquired from McGill College, but the library moved to Little 
St James's Street. In 1858 it could afford to build a new 
home for itself on University and Cathcart Streets. 

The Mechanics' Institute, meeting at first in a rented 
house on Commissioners Street, and then on Fortification 
Street, was incorporated in 1845. Three years later it moved 
to Great St James's Street, next to the flourishing Ottawa 
Hotel, but by 1852 additional space, was needed. For a time 
it shared the premises of the Mercantile Library further along 
the street, but such an arrangement could only be tempor- 
ary. All the leading members of the English community 
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contributed generously to the erection of a new building at 
St Peter and Great St James's Streets; seven years later the 
building was extended. The instructional part of its work re- 
mained important, but by 1870 the Institute was noted chiefly 
for its library. With a paid membership of 528, the library 
contained 4,500 books, and in the reading-room 65 periodicals 
were available. 

During these years, the Mercantile Library Association 
had achieved its own distinctive place in the city. For many 
years it was the social rendezvous of the elite of the commer- 
cial class. Founded in 1840, with its first board of directors 
appointed in 1841, it owed its inspiration chiefly to the 
Honorable John Young. Young was one of Montreal's best 
known citizens. He had started life as a schoolmaster in Ayr, 
Scotland, but forsook his teaching for a commercial career in 
Montreal. He became prominent in public life, but he was 
most noted as a man with an insatiable desire for the improve- 
ment of the city. The library was one of his numerous contri- 
butions to its welfare. 

The Mercantile Library Association opened, with a 
membership of 130, in the old Methodist chapel on St Sulpice 
Street. In its first year the membership doubled and it ac- 
quired 311 volumes. In 1843 the headquarters were trans- 
ferred to rooms on the upper floor of the old St Ann's Market, 
in what is now Grifflntown, and in December of that year the 
Association was incorporated. In the following year the 
slender library was greatly enlarged and the membership 
increased by the purchase of the Montreal Library. It could 
proudly boast of its 3,837 volumes and of its spacious and 
well-equipped reading-room. 

Displaced by the government's demand for the premises 
at St Ann's Market, the Association found a temporary home 
on Great St James's Street, but the need for more space, 
preferably in its own buUding, worried the directors. Many 
plans were proposed, but none proved feasible, and nobody 
was ready to take the energetic steps needed to transform 
wishful thinking into reaUty. Not until 1863 could a board of 
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directors with a sufficiently practical sense be found. The 
principal merchants of the city were invited to subscribe, and 
a canvass of the city followed. The commercial community 
of that time was accustomed to such appeals, and indeed 
tended to regard contributing to them as one of their oper- 
ating expenses. By the end of the year more than $20,000 had 
been raised. The Honorable John Young reported that he had 
purchased a suitable lot from Bonaventure Street to St Joseph 
Street, which would be available whenever the Association 
could afford it. 

So efficiently did the building committee work that by 
May 1, 1866, the Mercantile Library Association was able to 
take possession of the new premises. It adopted a scheme in 
general use at that time, of offsetting running expenses by in- 
cluding business premises which could be rented. The ground 
floor, while containing a board-room and small meeting-rooms, 
was chiefly let as stores. On the second floor were the library 
and the reading-room; above them was a lecture hall. The top 
floor was assigned to the Art Association of Montreal, which 
was founded by the Rt. Rev. F. Fulford, the Anglican Bishop 
of Montreal, together with a number of leading citizens, for 
the encouragement of the fine arts by means of a gallery and a 
school of des^n; it was incorporated in 1860. The gallery 
helped greatly to offset the rival attraction of the art collec- 
tion at the Institut Canadien. The whole undertaking was, by 
the standards of the day, a costly one, but Montreal was in one 
of its prosperous periods and was proud to achieve it. 

In these commodious quarters, the Mercantile Library 
continued to be the principal haunt of commercial circles for 
over a decade. By 1870 its 720 members could enjoy the use 
of the 4,700 volumes in the library and the 76 weekly and 
monthly magazines in the reading-room. It was not to be 
compared with the libraries of the larger American cities, but 
it served its members well. Unfortunately, it was far from 
being, in the true sense, a public library, and it was certainly 
not free. It was essentially a club restricted to the well-to-do. 

* * * 
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of all the libraries in Montreal during the nineteenth 
century, none had so remarkable a history as that of the 
Institut Canadien. 

The Institut Canadien came into being in Montreal 
shortly after Vattemare's visit, but it owed nothing to his 
ideas. If it can be said to owe anything to any one man's in- 
fluence, that man was Papineau. His influence was not at 
first apparent, and indeed at the time Papineau was absent in 
his judiciously self-imposed exile. 

At that juncture, the French-speaking Montrealer had 
no means whatsoever of continuing serious study or of pur- 
suing his intellectual development, and it was to help remedy 
that deficiency that the Institut Canadien was ostensibly 
founded. Towards the end of 1844, at a meeting in the 
rooms of the Natural History Society, the constitution of the 
new association was formulated and its aims defined. The 
avowed purpose was to afford opportunity for lectures and 
free discussions on any topics that seemed of sufficient inter- 
est to the members— social issues, political doctrines, literary 
trends, and educational themes of general concern. No ties 
of race, creed or political persuasion were to be imposed, and 
any source of offence to the susceptibilities of the members 
was to be avoided. To assist in these aims there was to be a 
library, in both French and English, of eclectic range. 

In its early years, the Institut Canadien probably did de- 
vote most of its energies to the cultural advancement of its 
members. It set a high standard in its lectures and debates, 
on most occasions avoiding affront to cherished beliefs, but it 
was not entirely free from the advanced ideas of some of its 
leading spirits. Too precise a statement is impossible, since in 
1850 one of the devastating fires to which Montreal was 
prone swept through the heart of the city. In it were des- 
troyed the library of 1,550 volumes and all the records of the 
Institut Canadien. What has been recaptured of those years 
comes largely from the recollection of officers of the 
Institute, whose testimony may not always have been com- 
pletely objective. 
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The enthusiasm of the members, combined with sympa- 
thetic and generous public support, enabled the Institut 
Canadien to re-establish itself within a few months, with as 
extensive and important a library as the one it had lost. In 
1852 it was granted a charter of incorporation, and a year 
later proudly reported a library of 2,700 books and a reading- 
room with sixty periodicals. 

By then the Institut Canadien was deeply engaged in the 
activities which led to its subsequent troubles. The majority 
of the members regarded themselves as good Catholics, even 
if some among them sought a greater freedom within the 
Church and a closer relation with non-Catholics. They were, 
however, overshadowed by the more militant minority, the 
spiritual descendants of Papineau, who himself had joined the 
Institut Canadien after his return to Canada. To the ideas of 
the patriotes of the 1830s they added the scepticism and 
republicanism which, in 1848, had led to so much political 
upheaval in Europe. Above all, they questioned the intense 
ultramontanism of the Church in Quebec, which would have 
broadened papal authority and subordinated the state to it. 
Among these men were Joseph Doutre, a brilliant lawyer and 
journalist, and Antoine DessauUes, the fiery and outspoken 
editor of the newspaper L'Avenir and, later, Le Pays. They 
had been members from the outset. With them had been 
Louis Perrault, a printer who combined publishing the Bis- 
hop's pastorals with a lucrative but of necessity furtive traffic 
in the works of writers such as Voltaire, Rousseau, Rabelais 
and Spinoza. Perrault's chief assistant, Joseph Guibord, who 
later started on his own as a printer, was also a founder- 
member. 

This active section of the Institut Canadien was involved, 
over the years, in a wide variety of interests, many of them 
admirable. They were behind the establishment of the town- 
ships outside Montreal; they led the attack which brought 
about the reform of the old seigneurial system; they fostered 
institutes similar to their own in other parts of the province. 
In 1853 they revealed their sympathies by erecting, in the 
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name of the Institut Canadien, monuments in Montreal, 
St Denis and St Eustache to the "martyrs" of the 1837 
rebellion. In 1854 no fewer than fourteen members of the 
Institute were elected to the Legislature as representatives of 
the liberal "Rouge" party. 

It was this which precipitated action against the Institut 
Canadien by the Church authorities, for Mgr Ignace Bourget, 
Bishop of Montreal, regarded the Rouge party as his bitter 
foe, and the active section of the Institute as a main source 
of its strength. He elected to make his attack through the 
library with its collection of writings by the abhorred French 
thinkers. The considerations restraining the bishop of 
Haldimand's day no longer persisted, and Bourget felt him- 
self equal to such a menace to Church authority. 

A circular issued some years later by the Institut Cana- 
dien summarized the situation thus: 

. . . The clergy determined if possible to destroy the 
Institute. They had already three powerful institutions 
of their own— the Sulpicians had formed the Cabinet de 
Lecture and Cercle Litteraire, and the Jesuits VUnion 
Cat holique— where members had access to libraries gra- 
tuitously or at trifling cost. They attempted at first to 
induce members of the Institute to exclude from their 
numbers those who did not profess the Catholic religion 
and then to exclude from their reading-room The Wit- 
ness and Scmeiir Canadien. After protracted debate 
which lasted several weeks the victory remained with 
those members who were desirous of maintaining the in- 
tegrity of their Constitution in regard to equality of 
creeds and origins, and their liberty of reading all organs 
of public opinion. Then a system of calumny was 
organized in order to represent the Library of the In- 
stitute as containing several books of an immoral 
character. (6) 

The "system of calumny" began with a pastoral letter 
which the Bishop promulgated on March 10, 1858. From his 
point of view, the library was the most vulnerable feature of 
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the Institut Canadien. Its 8,000 volumes, the largest collec- 
tion in the city, in French, English, German and Spanish, 
contained many books not readily obtainable elsewhere— 
especially works proscribed by the Index librorum prohibi- 
torum, the Church's official "black list" of writings it deemed 
dangerous. The pastoral letter warned members of the 
Institut Canadien against permitting their library to harbour 
books harmful to faith and morals, and urged them to resign 
from any organization refusing to rid its shelves of such im- 
pious and obscene publications. 

Some members, alarmed by this attack, proposed listing 
the books which ought to be removed, but a considerable 
majority maintained that there were no really improper 
books in the library, and that in any case the Institute itself 
should be the sole judge of their suitability. On April 13 the 
Bishop, in a second pastoral letter, commended the wisdom 
of the minority and condemned the stubbornness of the ma- 
jority; he emphatically insisted that the Council of Trent had 
made the Bishop the arbiter and that books on the Index 
must be assumed to be immoral. The result, in the words of 
the circular already quoted, was that 

some leaders, in the interest of the clergy, circulated a 
written declaration containing those calumnies and 
soliciting signature to a resignation of members in mass. 
The effect was the withdrawal from the Institute of 
150 members at one time, and the foundation of the 
Institut Canadien-Frangais with the view of taking away 
from the Institute those who had personal sympathies 
with the 150 retiring members but had objections to 
put themselves under the exclusive tutorship of the 
clergy. (7) 

Weakened, but not defeated, the Institut Canadien continued 
its battle for freedom of thought, and its opponents con- 
tinued the attempt to lure the less hardened members back to 
a more satisfactory orthodoxy. 

A brief moment of glory came when, in 1861, the Prince 
Napoleon visited Montreal. With him he brought an impressive 
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gift of books, engravings and statuary, valued at some $2,000, 
which he formally presented to the Institut Canadien. The 
statues included large alabaster copies of the Apollo Belve- 
dere, the Venus de Milo and the Laocoon, v^^hich were placed 
in the assembly room. Oddly, the greatest interest seems to 
have centred upon a large ornate chandelier. For several 
weeks Montrealers flocked to admire these treasures, and for 
a time the repute of the Institute rose high again. 

The steady attrition of membership continued, never- 
theless, as the more timid yielded before the persistence of 
the clergy. In 1865 seventeen members, acting independently 
rather than in the name of the Institute, took the desperate 
measure of appealing directly to Rome against the letters 
condemning the library. As the basis for their appeal they 
claimed that the Bishop, when asked to indicate the books to 
which he took exception, had retained the catalogue for 
some time but had returned it with no comment on its con- 
tents. Among the seventeen appellants was Joseph Guibord, 
who in the course of the years had not only been a vice- 
president of the Institute, but had succeeded Perrault as 
printer of the Bishop's pastorals. Another leading appellant 
was Joseph Doutre. 

No reply was immediately forthcoming, and in 1866 the 
Institut Canadien was engrossed with the new premises which 
it had erected on Notre Dame Street. In spite of the threats 
to the Institute, the occasion was one of optimism, and the 
formal opening was marked by increased enthusiasm. Even 
Dessaulles, in his presidential address, was remarkably res- 
trained when he touched on the dispute with Bishop Bourget. 
Le Pays commented 

M. Dessaulles is too strict an observer of propriety not to 
have, on this delicate occasion, respected all opinions 
and shown every caution, but he produced the greatest 
effect in revealing things we did not know and . . . 
clarified the good intentions and the merits of the 
Institute. (8) 
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It was in marked contrast to his later performance as presi- 
dent, but his restraint implied no yielding before the attack 
from the Church. Even the fiery Papineau, by then an old 
man unable to travel from his country seat to the city, was 
subdued in the message he sent, though there was defiance in 
his assertion: 

Anyone who is called upon to take an active part in 
public affairs needs vast libraries to teach him the work- 
ings of the human mind in all societies which have 
helped build the human race; and these libraries must 
exclude nothing. (9) 
Yet membership continued to decline. It was down to three 
hundred, of whom only half could afford to pay their dues. 
In 1867 a public appeal asked for $5,000 to keep the Insti- 
tute solvent, but outsiders knew too little of the Institute and 
its problems, or knew too much and were deterred by the 
Bishop's warnings. The library struggled along precariously 
on the credit of a handful of its members. 

This probably accounts for the presidential address 
which Dessaulles delivered in 1868, in which, however strict 
his regard for propriety, he could no longer hide his exaspera- 
tion. The speech was closely reasoned and in many ways 
brilliant, but it was an outspoken and injudicious onslaught 
upon ecclesiastical intolerance and the undue authority 
sought by the Church in temporal affairs. It was sufficiently 
virulent to provoke a reply from Rome, though not of the 
kind that the seventeen appellants had sought. 

Bourget, who was attending a Vatican Council in Rome, 
sent a pastoral letter dated July 16, 1869, to Montreal. With 
it he enclosed a decretal from the Holy Office, which placed 
the 1868 Annuaire, or annual report, of the Institut Canadien 
on the Index. The principal contents of the report consisted 
of a reprint of Dessaulle's presidential address. The pastoral 
letter flatly forbade membership of the Institut Canadien 
while it persisted in promulgating its pernicious doctrines, 
and prohibited the reading, keeping or publishing of the 1868 
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Annuaire. The members of the Institute, deeming some dis- 
cretion advisable, passed a resolution submitting to the ban 
on the report, but the expression of penitence was too 
limited to satisfy the Bishop. On October 30 he wrote to the 
diocesan administrators denouncing the resolution as inade- 
quate and reaffirming the implications of his pastoral letter. 
The message reached Montreal on November 17. The sequel 
was astonishing. 

On November 18 Joseph Guibord died suddenly from a 
heart attack. The cure in charge of the parish of Notre Dame 
recalled that six years before, when Guibord was seriously ill, 
he had been denied the last sacrament because he would not 
resign from the Institut Canadien. The cure therefore de- 
clared Guibord excommunicated and not entitled to burial in 
the Catholic cemetery; he proposed instead that he should be 
interred in that part of the cemetery reserved for heretics, 
suicides and others not privileged to receive a consecrated 
grave or religious rites. 

The Institut Canadien made the issue its own. The 
members at first escorted the coffin to the cemetery and 
asked the superintendent to carry out the funeral. That 
official, under orders from the Bishop's palace, politely re- 
fused. The body was therefore deposited in the vault in the 
Protestant cemetery where, when winter made interment 
impossible, coffins were stored until warmer weather. 
Immediately afterwards, the Institut Canadien brought the 
matter to the Superior Court, claiming that burial is a civil 
right beyond the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical authority. 
Eventually the court ordered the interment, but a Court of 
Revision reversed the ruling. Two of the tribunal consti- 
tuting this Court of Revision were the Hon. Frederick Tor- 
rance and the Hon Robert Mackay, both prominent in the 
early history of the Fraser Institute. 

The Court of Queen's Bench declined to change the 
position. In March 1873 Henriette Guibord died, and she 
made the Institut Canadien her universal legatees. In her 
name the Institute carried the case to the Privy Council in 
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London, and Joseph Doutre travelled to England to supervise 
the appeal. A decision, reached at length in November 1874, 
ordered the burial. 

Not until the following September was an attempt made 
to complete the long-delayed funeral. The occasion proved to 
be one of incredible indecorum. A turbulent mob attempted 
to impede the procession, and when the cortege eventually 
reached the cemetery on Cote des Neiges Road it found the 
gates, in defiance of the law, barred against it. 

In November a second attempt was made, with ela- 
borate precautions against a repetition of the disorder. A 
thousand of the militia waited to quell the mob. The mayor 
of the city, escorted by forty armed policemen, himself 
directed the party which removed the coffin from the vault 
in Mount Royal Cemetery. The show of force was not 
needed, for no trouble was encountered. The Bishop had 
decided upon his answer. When the funeral had been com- 
pleted, Bourget caused the grave to be deconsecrated. 

There was nothing more that the Institut Canadien 
could do. In spite of the victory in the courts, its position 
was weakened by the opposition to it, and though it stayed 
in existence and its library stayed uncensored it never re- 
covered from the unfortunate reduction in its membership. 

By this time, the Fraser Institute was engaged in its own 
struggle and, when it was over, could eventually come to the 
assistance of the Institut Canadien. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



The Erasers and the 
Fraser Bequest 



The Fraser Institute, as it was originally named, owed its 
existence to two men: the wealthy merchant who furnished 
the means to make it possible, and his close friend who 
worked strenuously for long years to bring the dream to ful- 
filment. The career of Sir John Abbott, outstanding in 
public affairs and culminating in the office of Prime Minister 
of Canada, is amply documented. That of Hugh Fraser has 
left us with only a handful of facts. In his industrious life he 
attained no place of renown, and none of his private papers 
survives to shed light upon his life. 

Frasers were numerous in Canada. Hugh's branch of the 
clan came originally from Glen Morrison, in Inverness-shire, 
Scotland; family tradition believed them to have been victims 
of Sassenach reprisals for their part in the Battle of Culloden 
in 1746. They possessed the characteristic pride of race of 
the Scot and a staunch, unwavering allegiance to the Pres- 
byterian Church; they were marked by a typically dour de- 
termination and stubbornness of purpose. 

An earlier Hugh Fraser, the grandfather of Hugh Fraser 
the younger, came to Lower Canada in 1775, at the age of 
twenty-five, and began his life as a farmer in a remoter part 
of Argentueuil County, north of Montreal. He prospered 
sufficiently to be able to purchase, in 1814, King's Post Farm, 
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on the Lower Lachine Road, some ten miles from the city. 
To this he was soon able to add the adjoining properties, in- 
cluding Knox Farm and the McMartin Farm, extending the 
original four hundred acres to the one thousand which be- 
came known as the Fraser Estate. Hugh's family had already 
grown to manhood when he brought them to Lachine. Two 
years later the eldest son John brought home a bride. She 
was also a Fraser, though not a close relation; she was the 
daughter of a well-known family in Glengarry County, 
Upper Canada. She herself was a Catholic, but her five sons 
and four daughters were reared in the austere faith of the 
Presbyterian Church. She did not live long; her son Hugh was 
only seventeen when she died. 

It was natural for the eldest son, Alexander, to continue 
the family avocation of farming. He appears to have been a 
placid, unobtrusive member of his family, overshadowed by 
his next two brothers, who were far more enterprising and 
assertive. Hugh was born on August 30, 1818. Since the 
church at Lachine had not then been established, he was 
carried the ten miles into Montreal to be christened at the 
famous church in St Gabriel Street. His brother John was 
born on May 28, 1820. These two attended the school near 
the lock at Lachine. The school has long since disappeared, 
replaced by the unsightly tenements erected to cope with the 
expansion of the sprawling city. There the boys acquired a 
sound, if limited, education, adequate for the demands of the 
time. It was supplemented at home by extensive reading, in- 
spired by an interest in books inherited from Scottish fore- 
bears. Such an education was enough to rouse ambition for 
more than a simple bucolic life. It is also possible that the 
estate was hardly large enough to afford a comfortable liveli- 
hood for all the Frasers. Whatever the cause, Hugh and John 
broke away from the land to seek their fortune in the city. 

Hugh's commercial career began with the flourishing 
firm of Leslie and Co., merchants dealing in wholesale gro- 
ceries and wines. James Leslie was another Scottish immi- 
grant, who founded his business in 1809, early enough to 
have become one of the leaders in the city. For twelve years 
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ne was a director of the Bank of Montreal, and from 1824 
until 1838 he had been a member of the Legislative Assembly. 
Through him Hugh may have become acquainted with some 
of the more prominent citizens. 

With the experience so gained, Hugh later accepted a 
more responsible post with Robert Halliwell, another whole- 
sale merchant, with whom he remained on friendly terms for 
the rest of his life. Eventually, when he felt that his experi- 
ence and his assets were sufficient, Hugh Fraser decided to set 
up in business for himself. 

At first his brother John joined him, but the partnership 
was short-lived. After a few years John left the firm. He did 
not possess the marked business acumen of his older brother 
and, though there is no direct evidence to support the idea, 
one can suspect, from what is known of him in later years, 
that the association was not so smooth as it might have been. 
Thereafter, John Fraser seems to have divided his energies 
between such ventures as his capital permitted and intervals 
spent at Lachine. In the 1850s he operated an importing 
business on St Joseph Street; at the same time his younger 
brother Donald was commuting from Lachine to the city as a 
commission merchant, though there seems to have been no 
connection between these family undertakings. At one time, 
after John Fraser had married Eliza Malcolm, his wife con- 
ducted a small private academy for girls to eke out the family 
income; years later, his daughter for a short while operated 
Miss Fraser's school on a similar basis. In his later years John 
even turned his hand to journalism, in which otherwise good 
work suffered from a laxity in verifying his facts; he was able 
to publish a series of articles which eventually appeared as a 
book entitled Canadian Pen and Ink Sketches. 

Hugh Fraser established himself successfully in premises 
on the corner of St Sacrament Street and Alexis Street, and 
later added a store nearby on St Peter Street. A shrewd and 
efficient business-man, he built up, by long hours, hard work 
and excellent judgement, an impressive fortune. At one 
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point, after his father's death in 1856, he came to the rescue 
of his brother Alexander, whose farm he purchased in return 
for a fixed mcome. 

Hugh Fraser was presumably too engrossed in his work 
and other interests to find time for a family life. At any rate, 
he never married. In his more prosperous days he occupied a 
comfortable suite at St Lawrence Hall on Great St James's 
Street, which was then the chief hotel in the city and a meet- 
ing-place for the wealthy and the notable. In these surround- 
ings he could share the companionship for which St Lawrence 
Hall was renowned. Well-built and impressively handsome, 
Hugh Fraser was essentially a "clubbable" man, ready to 
mingle with his fellows in most kinds of adult activity which 
his Scottish temperament considered worthy. One can ima- 
gine his adding to his knowledge of the world and of events 
by passing the time of day with the patrons of the Hail- 
possibly even discussing American politics with John Wilkes 
Booth during his visit, just before the latter returned to ass- 
assinate President Lincoln. On Sundays he regularly took the 
walk to St Andrew's Presbyterian Church on Beaver Hall Hill, 
not far from the spot where the Fraser Institute was one day 
to stand. His well-used but carefully preserved Bible was later 
passed on to the Fraser Institute by John Menzies, and is in 
the library today. He was a member of the St James's Club 
and, inevitably, of the St Andrew's Society; he was doubtless 
familiar with many of the other associations in the city. He 
is listed among the life members of the Mercantile Library 
Association, and he is recorded as subscribing ten dollars to 
the appeal of the Institut Canadien in 1867. 

Little is known of his intimate friends and associates, A 
few can be named from the details in his will, but we have to 
assume that for the most part they led quietly useful and un- 
distinguished lives like his own. if only in business relations, 
he must have been acquainted with many of the prominent 
Montrealers. At the Mercantile Library he must have met 
Peter Redpath, at one time its president, and John H. R. 
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Molson, one of its most generous members. In 1868 he was 
one of the original members of a newly-formed Citizens' 
Association, modelled on the New York pattern to curb the 
excesses of the city fathers. His name is recorded among a 
select company which included Hugh Allan and Peter 
Redpath; at a later meeting he and Alexander Molson super- 
vised a ballot. By a strange and meaningless coincidence, at 
another meeting there occurred the curious conjunction, 
Hugh Fraser and Joseph Hickson, neither of whom could 
possibly have foreseen the link to be forged between the 
names almost a century later. 

How and when Hugh Fraser came to know John Joseph 
Caldwell Abbott we cannot tell, but since Hugh Fraser's will 
describes him as his "old and confidential friend", and since 
Abbott from time to time used the same phrase, it must have 
been fairly early in his career— either when business called for 
legal advice, or through one of their clubs. 

John Abbott was the son of an Anghcan clergyman. 
Born at St Andrew's in Argentueuil County in 1821, he was 
three years younger than Hugh Fraser. His early years were 
spent in moving with his father from one living to the next. 
He briefly tried trading in Upper Canada, but when his father 
joined the faculty of McGill College John returned home to 
study. After a further brief spell in trade he was articled to 
the law firm of Meredith and Bethune, and he was called to 
the Bar in 1847. At first he was a junior partner of William 
Badgley, who until then had taught law students privately. 
In 1847 Badgley's students were taken over as McGill's rudi- 
mentary law faculty, with Badgley as the first dean. In that 
year John Abbott, who had been in charge of the choir at 
Christ Church Cathedral for several years, married Mary 
Bethune, the daughter of the Dean of Montreal, who for 
eleven years was also principal of McGill CoUege. With such 
connections it was natural enough for Abbott to become, 
first a lecturer, and then a professor, of law at McGill. In 
1856 he was granted the degree of DCL and succeeded his 
former partner as Dean of Law. 
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At the same time he maintained a private law practice, 
and excelled in corporation and commercial law. His clients 
included many whose names have become household words 
in Canadian history. He turned to politics, not because he 
liked politics, but because a sense of public duty prompted 
him. In 1857 he was elected to the Canada Assembly, and in 
1862 became solicitor-general for two years; at Confedera- 
tion he was returned as a member of Parliament for his old 
seat at Argentueuil County. 

The first definite knowledge of the association between 
Fraser and Abbott does not come until 1869. In that year 
Hugh Fraser returned from a business trip to Europe, a sick 
man. Though only just past fifty years of age, he felt that 
it was time to consider the disposal of his wealth. Abbott's 
own explanation is that 

about six months before his (Fraser's) death he con- 
ceived the idea of appropriating the greater part of the 
means he had accumulated, towards some object for the 
benefit of the city in which he had prospered; and he 
finally settled down upon the idea of an institution in 
the interests of literature, science and art. (1) 
It is interesting to speculate upon the extent to which the 
idea was Hugh Fraser's and how much John Abbott guided 
him. Did Fraser ask Abbott how best he could benefit the 
city, and allow his friend to make suggestions? Or had he a 
definite preference for a library already in mind, for his ad- 
viser to mould into a definitive form? Abbott's words seem 
to suggest the former alternative, though they did not permit 
a positive assertion that it was so. One point does appear ob- 
vious. A busy man with Abbott's multifarious preoccupa- 
tions would not have permitted anyone, however close a 
friend, to cast for him so arduous a role as the scheme en- 
tailed, unless Abbott's own inclinations tended towards it; 
nor is it probable that so forceful a man, renowned for taking 
the lead whenever possible, would have failed to dictate the 
terms upon which he would accept the part. It seems likely 
that Fraser presented a broad plan for Abbott's consideration; 
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the details set out in the will bear the marks of Abbott's legal 
adroitness. 

There was, at the time, popular talk in the city of 
such an institution, somewhat reminiscent of Vattemare's 
proposition. The Herald which reported Hugh Eraser's death 
stated, in an editorial comment, 

For several years efforts have been made to establish 
a free library open to all, on such a liberal basis that 
all could take advantage of it. It was hoped also that 
by such a scheme the libraries now in existence in 
various institutions which separately cannot for want 
of funds be put on such a footing of efficiency as is 
desirable might have been united into the general 
scheme. (2) 

Possibly, as a member of the Mercantile Library, Hugh Fraser 
was aware of such efforts and hoped that, even if he could 
not affect such a fusion, he could provide the free library for 
those who could not afford to subscribe. On the other hand, 
it has been su^ested that, at a time when the Institute Cana- 
dien was embroiled with the Church and a really valuable 
collection of books and engravings was in danger of being lost 
or dispersed, John Abbott recognized an excellent oppor- 
tunity for saving the books and providing them with a new 
home. There is no evidence to support the theory, but in the 
light of subsequent events it is not without its attractions. 

The will was signed on April 23, 1870. On May 2, still 
in ill health, Hiigh Fraser added a codicil, modifying his be- 
quest to his brother Alexander but otherwise confirming his 
previous dispositions. On May 15, 1870, at the early age of 
fifty -two, Hugh Fraser died at St Lawrence Hall. 

To his family and friends, Hugh Fraser left a number of 
small legacies. To Alexander he left an annuity of $1,000. 
To the Montreal General Hospital he bequeathed $1,000; to 
the Ladies' Benevolent Society, the Protestant Orphan 
Asylum, St Andrew's Church and St Andrew's Home he left 
$500 each. His brothers John and Donald were ignored com- 
pletely. All these minor bequests amounted to about 
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$15,000. The balance of his estate was to be applied to the 
project he had planned with Abbott. 

To his "old and confidential friend the Honorable John 
J.C.Abbott" he left $4,000 as compensation for the services 
he was asked to render; on the same terms he left $1,000 to 
the Honorable Frederick Torrance, a judge of the Superior 
Court and a prominent member of St Andrew's Church. 
While Abbott and John Cowans, a notary, were the two 
executors, Abbott and Torrance were to be the universal resi- 
duary legatees, holding the estate in trust until such time as 
they could 

establish in Montreal in Canada an institution to be 
called the Fraser Institute, to be composed of a free 
public library, museum and gallery, to be open to all 
honest and respectable persons whomsoever of every 
rank in life without distinction, without fee or reward 
of any kind, but subject to such wholesome rules and 
regulations as may be made by the governing body . . . 
for the preservation of the books and other matters and 
articles therein, and for the maintenance of order, and 
for that purpose to procure such charter or act of in- 
corporation as my trustees may deem appropriate to 
the purpose intended by me: namely to the diffusion 
of useful knowledge by affording free access to all desir- 
ing it, to books, to scientific objects and to works of 
art . . . making always the acquisition and maintenance 
of a Library the leading object to be kept in view. 
(A fuller text of the Will is given in appendix I.) The Insti- 
tute was to be controlled by five governors, of whom the two 
trustees should be the first; John Abbott was to be the first 
President of the Fraser Institute and to hold the office for 
life. 

The residual estate appropriated to this purpose con- 
sisted of a certain amount of stock in the Merchants' Bank; 
the assets of the business in Montreal; the livestock and crops 
on King's Post Farm; and the real estate which Hugh Fraser 
had owned-the warehouse on St Sacrament Street with the 
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store on St Peter Street; and the three farms, King's Post, 
Knox and McMartm, at Lachine. Montreal was at that time 
in one of its more prosperous periods, and the trustees esti- 
mated the potential value of the estate at between $150,000 
and $200,000. 

So munificent a gift to the city, coming without prior 
hint, was hailed by the press in glowing terms, and its out- 
standingly distinctive feature— that this was to be the first 
free library— held an especial appeal. And indeed it has 
always been a source of pride to the Fraser Institute that for 
very many years it remained the only free public library in 
Montreal. The Herald elaborated on the idea of the fusion of 
small libraries with the Fraser Institute as a nucleus, but it 
saw fit to temper its enthusiasm with a warning: 

It must be remembered that magnificent as this bequest 
is, it will form but the nucleus for the establishment of 
such a public library and institute as this great and grow- 
ing city should possess. And it is to be hoped that the 
example of Mr Fraser will not be forgotten by its citi- 
zens when it occurs to them to apply their superabun- 
dance for the benefit of their fellow-creatures. And 
although it is not to be expected that another man of 
equal wealth will shortly be found with views so wide 
and benevolent as Mr Fraser held, yet we may hope that 
the public may confidently anticipate the constant ac- 
quisition of contributions in aid of the object to which 
Mr Fraser has devoted the bulk of his wealth. (3) 
This view is interesting in the light of subsequent events. 

Not everyone was unstinting in his praise. After the 
first enthusiasm had had time to cool a little, and while the 
trustees and governors were struggling to fulfil their responsi- 
bilities, there were cynics who suspected that the philan- 
thropy was not entirely altruistic and who questioned the 
perpetuation of the founder's name in the title of the institu- 
tion. Some, beyond doubt, queried the genuine benevolence 
of a will which, in the words later to be used in court, pre- 
sented 
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matter for surprise that a man so generously disposed 
towards the public of Montreal as to contribute for 
their amusement and intellectual enjoyment a sum of 
$150,000 should be so sparing towards his blood rela- 
tions. (4) 

Few philanthropic gestures have ever been made with- 
out someone to find ethical objections, or to question the 
motive. We have no way of knowing the precise relations be- 
tween Hugh Fraser and the surviving members of his family, 
but they could not have been particularly close. He recog- 
nized a business obligation to his brother Alexander. John 
Fraser was living on Drummond Street, in the comparative 
luxury of the west end of the city, in circumstances suffi- 
ciently comfortable for him to describe himself legally as a 
"gentleman". Donald, now residing in New York, was also a 
"gentleman". Jane was the wife of a prosperous farmer at 
Hawkesbury. Catherine had married a Montreal merchant 
and, dying, had left him three children to rear. In his canny 
Scots fashion, Hugh had probably satisfied himself that they 
had no dire need for his assistance. 

Of them all, John Fraser felt most strongly about 
Hugh's will. His attitude is difficult to explain without re- 
sorting to complex psychological abstractions. Many years 
later his daughter, then herself an old lady, described his 
initial reaction as due to a sense of outraged justice. He had 
always assumed (on what extraordinary grounds it is hard to 
say) that Hugh would one day acknowledge that the prosper- 
ous business had grown from the venture in which John had 
joined him, and that this implied a debt which he had always 
assumed Hugh would honour. Whether, completely ignoring 
Alexander as an ineffectual man, John felt himself to be the 
natural representative of the rest of the family, or whether, as 
seems more likely, he felt that by appointing himself their 
spokesman he strengthened his own position, is an open ques- 
tion. Over the years his motives unquestionably changed, but 
it is charitable to assume that, in 1870, John Fraser genuinely 
did feel that Hugh's relatives deserved greater consideration 
than they had received. 
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However his attitude is to be explained, John Fraser lost 
little time. The executors had barely time to assume their 
duties. During Hugh's illness the bulk of the work at the 
store had been performed efficiently by his confidential clerk, 
John Menzies, and the storeman, Edward Munro. The execu- 
tors extended their employment for a year, hoping in that 
time to settle outstanding accounts and to dispose of the con- 
siderable stock on hand, and then turned their attention to 
paying the minor bequests. 

Before this could be completed John Fraser, acting in 
the name of all whom he claimed to be the true heirs to the 
estate, opened his determined offensive against his brother's 
will. On June 18, a month after Hugh's death, John Fraser's 
lawyers applied for the necessary writ to institute proceedings 
to prove the will invalid, and the normal legal formalities 
followed during the next few months. On June 30, display- 
ing for the first time his irritating propensity for making a 
nuisance of himself, John Fraser served on the Merchants' 
Bank a notarial warning that the will was probably invalid 
and was certainly being disputed, and so prevented the use of 
bank stock to pay the minor legacies. So astute a legal mind 
as John Abbott's must have foreseen the possibility of oppo- 
sition to the Fraser bequest, but even he, at times, must have 
been astounded by the ingenious persistence with which John 
Fraser harrassed the trustees. 

The trustees did not allow John Fraser to reduce them 
to a complete idleness. On September 7 they filed notice of 
their intention of seeking a charter for the institute, and on 
December 24, 1870, the provincial legislature duly granted 
it. (5) 

In the charter, the first governors of the Fraser Institute 
were named. In addition to John Abbott and Frederick 
Torrance there were Thomas Workman, Peter Redpath and 
Alexander Molson. The Fraser Institute was thus a reality, 
but temporarily inactive. The charter denied it any right to 
profit from Hugh Fraser's estate until any outstanding law- 
suits had been finally adjudicated by ''the Court of Last 
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Resort", and it granted the heirs the right to challenge the 
will within a reasonable time. 

John Eraser's suit was heard in the Superior Court on 
March 27, 1871, and three days later judgement upheld the 
validity of the will. Automatically, John Fraser appealed 
against the decision, and filed notice on May 2 in the Court 
of Queen's Bench. There the proceedings were more typical 
of the law's notorious delays. Eventually, after a first hearing 
had proved unsatisfactory, a second was ordered. Not until 
June 24, 1873, was a decision reached. The complexities of 
the contending arguments divided the judges; two of the five 
dissented from the majority verdict that Hugh Eraser's wiU 
was null and void. The issue could scarcely be permitted to 
rest at that point, and John Abbott immediately set about 
carrying the dispute to the Privy Council in London. 

The grounds for contesting the will were ingenious and 
subtle, turning upon uncertainties in the existing laws of 
Canada and on niceties of legal definition and intent. 

The primary issue involved the question of mortmain — 
the devising of real estate to a corporate body rather than to 
a living heir. Eor centuries, in both England and Erance, the 
practice had been discouraged, or at least rigorously con- 
trolled, to prevent the ownership of excessive tracts of land 
by what was considered the wrong hands— chiefly feudal 
baronies and ecclesiastical foundations. In 1743 King 
Louis XV of Erance had promulgated an edict designed prin- 
cipally to prevent the Church and its associated institutions 
from acquiring possession of excessive territory in Canada. 
This edict also expressly forbade the foundation of a cor- 
poration by means of a will. Eor John Eraser it was con- 
tended that this edict had never been rescinded and that 
Hugh Eraser's will violated its provisions, and that, even if the 
Edict of 1743 could be called into question, the bequest was 
contrary to existing practice as far as estates in mortmain 
were concerned. 

Even if this argument should fail it was claimed that the 
will should be declared null and void because it was made in 
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favour of a legatee (the Fraser Institute) not in existence at 
the death of the testator and therefore not in a position to 
receive the bequest. 

Finally there was advanced the plea that 
under our system of jurisprudence previous to the Ces- 
sion of Canada, bequests or devises for charitable use 
even within the limits granted to testators of disposing 
by will, were subject to the controlling power of the 
Courts who restricted or modified them in favour of the 
relations of the testator (6) — 
which would appear to mean that before the English (or the 
Scots) interfered, the courts could quash a will that seemed 
hard on the rest of the family. Perhaps not surprisingly, this 
argument disappeared after the initial hearing in the Superior 
Court. Yet it is not really more peculiar than some of John 
Eraser's subsequent pleas. 

Arguments were long and intricate, and the basic issue 
was whether the Edict of 1743 was still effective. For one 
side it was contended that it had never been specifically abro- 
gated, and that the Civil Code then in force decreed nothing 
to exclude it. For the other side it was claimed that the 
Edict had been in effect inoperative for over a century, and 
that the implied meaning of the Civil Code assumed that it 
was no longer in force— that if the Civil Code had intended to 
retain the Edict it would expressly have said so. Among the 
precedents cited was that of James McGill, who had left his 
estate to the Royal Institution for the Advancement of 
Learning for the founding of a college. Both sides contrived 
to use it to support their arguments. For John Abbott it was 
pointed out that legally any ten persons with enough capital 
could found a library without the formality of a charter to 
incorporate it; for John Fraser it was argued that such a man- 
date could not be created to take effect after the death of the 
person making it. And prominent among the questions raised 
was whether the trustees could legally accept the estate with 
the intention of passing it on to a corporation when one was 
established. 
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Before the Privy Council, Abbott not only attended in 
person, but reinforced his counsel's arguments with a detailed 
brief of his own. The ultimate judgement was reached on 
November 26, 1874. The decision of the Court of Queen's 
Bench was reversed, and the validity of Hugh Eraser's will up- 
held. Perhaps unfortunately for the Fraser Institute, a rider 
was added to the effect that the unsettled state of Canadian 
law on the question had made John Fraser's suit a reasonable 
one and that therefore each side should pay its own costs. In 
his defeat, John Fraser was thereby encouraged to refuse to 
surrender. 

Legally, therefore, the Fraser Institute was not only in 
existence, but was able to accept the legacy from the trustees; 
the governors were free to carry out Hugh Fraser's design. It 
was possible, nevertheless, to believe that the Privy Council's 
decision was as much a ruling upon what the law intended to 
imply as upon what it actually did imply— a view which was 
to encourage John Fraser to believe that his cause was by no 
means irrevocably lost, and to fight on for years to come. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



Years of Frustration 



Once the Fraser Institute had been incorporated in 1870 
and its first Board of Governors had been named, nothing 
more could be done to implement Hugh Fraser's design until 
the litigation over the will had been settled. Even converting 
the personal estate into cash could be done only slowly, and 
in this the executors were not free from John Fraser's atten- 
tion. The day after the Court of Queen's Bench had ruled in 
his favour, he produced official notices of protest to prevent 
the disposal of the livestock and produce of King's Post 
Farm. In the following January he served similar notice on 
Menzies, warning him that the heirs intended to continue 
operating the business in their own interest. To the execu- 
tors, pending the appeal to London, it seemed unimportant; 
they were content to leave Menzies completely in charge, 
with a remuneration of five percent of whatever profit he 
could make. 

To begin with, the governors did not fmd the inaction 
tedious. They were all busy men with their own affairs to 
manage; they were all men of wide and varied interests. For 
them the Fraser Institute was simply another philanthropic 
undertaking added to others in which they were engaged, and 
they could bide their time more patiently than could John 
Fraser. Indeed, in view of their other achievements, it is 
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remarkable that these men were able to devote so much time 
and energy, with no reward but the satisfaction of a trust ful- 
filled, to the goal which they ultimately reached. 

For John Abbott it was a singularly strenuous time. In 
1872 the decision to construct the Canadian Pacific Railway 
was taken, and Abbott became the legal adviser to the syndi- 
cate. In the following year he was a central figure in what 
was called "The Pacific Scandal". During his absence with 
Sir Hugh Allan, Abbott's safe was rifled by his clerk and the 
confidential papers betrayed to the press— a revelation of 
secrets which called for a Royal Commission of enquiry and 
led eventually to the fall of the Government. Abbott's foren- 
sic skill was fully exercised during this difficult time. The 
railway connection remained with the Fraser Institute for 
many years. The earliest recorded meetings of the Board 
took place in the offices of the railway syndicate, and the 
Institute benefited greatly from this association of its 
president's. 

Abbott's co-trustee, Frederick William Torrance, was 
equally busy with his legal work. Though born in Montreal, 
in 1823, he was educated at Paris and Edinburgh Universities; 
at Edinburgh he graduated as master of arts in 1844, and 
ranked second in classics and mathematics. Returning to 
Montreal to study law, he was called to the Bar in 1848. In 
addition to his private practice he held, from 1854 until 1870, 
the post of professor of Roman Law at McGill University. In 
1868 he was appointed a judge of the Superior Court. A 
staunch and active Presbyterian— he was for many years presi- 
dent of the Sunday Schools Association— his activities at St 
Andrew's Church probably supplied the link with Hugh 
Fraser. He was not, as Montreal then understood the term, 
a particularly wealthy man, but his contributions to charity 
throughout the city were many and generous. 

Thomas Workman, on the other hand, had no greater 
connection with the law than having been elected, at Confed- 
eration, as member of Parliament for Montreal Centre for 
one term; he was elected in 1875 for Montreal West. Rather, 
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he represented the commercial world. The oldest of the 
governors (he was born in Ireland in 1813), he could look 
back on an adventurous early life. The ship in which, at the 
early age of fourteen, he crossed to Canada was dismasted 
during the voyage, which as a result took fifty-nine days. At 
first an apprentice at Frothingham's hardware store, he 
volunteered for the militia at a time when its duties became 
rather more than ceremonial. He fought at the Battle of St 
Eustache, and in 1838 he was officer in charge of the jail 
guard for the captured rebels. His later years were of quiet 
prosperity. In 1843 he became a partner in the thriving firm 
of Frothingham and Workman. He was a director of the City 
and District Savings Bank, and for a time president of 
Molson's Bank; for eighteen years he was the first president 
of the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada. 

Peter Redpath also represented commerce. A few 
months younger than Abbott, he was a partner in the flourish- 
ing sugar refinery which his father had founded, and he was 
noted for his active participation in community work. He 
became a governor of McGill University in 1864, and his 
fame now survives in the chair of mathematics (originally 
natural philosophy), the museum and the library which, years 
later, he endowed. 

Alexander Molson had no part in the many undertakings 
associated with the famous family name. He pursued a quietly 
independent career as an importer of staple and fancy dry 
goods, and later also as an investment broker. This last may 
have had some weight in his choice as a governor, though no 
doubt his previous acquaintance with Hugh Fraser contri- 
buted also. 

As soon as the cable brought news of the favourable 
judgement at the Privy Council hearing, the governors turned 
energetically to their task. Menzies was given the position of 
acting secretary of the corporation and the estate, on the 
somewhat precarious tenure expressed in the phrase "during 
the pleasure of the governors." The executors and trustees 
prepared detailed and meticulous accounts, and submitted 
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their books to the firm of Riddell and Evans, public ac- 
countants, for exhaustive analysis and audit. On November 
12, 1874, the estate was transferred by a deed of sale to the 
corporation, and a month later the personal property fol- 
lowed. By then, property values in Montreal were even 
higher, and bank stock was at a premium. The governors es- 
timated that the value of the estate had risen to between 
$250,000 and $400,000. In an access of optimism the Board 
decided that it could reasonably plan to spend the magnifi- 
cent sum of $100,000 on a building for the Fraser Institute, 
and began to seek a suitable location for it. 

The spreading of the city made the decision more diffi- 
cult than it would have been in the past. Already there was a 
marked tendency for the French-speaking population to 
move eastward while the English tended to the west. In 1864 
the Church of St James the Apostle had been built on St 
Catherine Street, adjoining the outlying cricket-fields; Dor- 
chester Street was becoming an impressive residential area 
verging towards the city limit at Atwater Avenue, with the 
village of St Antoine growing into what is now Westmount. 
On the lower slopes of the mountain the open fields were fast 
disappearing. St James's Street, once the fashionable loca- 
tion for clubs and societies, was now largely a business sec- 
tion rather than a residential district. Dominion Square, 
where Bishop Bourget was erecting his new cathedral, com- 
mended itself as a conveniently central site, and John Abbott 
sought permission to build the new library there. City coun- 
cillors individually encouraged the hope, but it proved im- 
possible to procure a definite official decision. 

Negotiations were interrupted by the need for combat- 
ing John Eraser's next move. Encouraged by the Privy 
Council's rider, in January 1875 he despatched a memorial to 
the Legislature, asking it to rule that the Privy Council had 
misinterpreted the law, and to pass a special act declaring 
that the Edict of 1743 was still in force. Torrance and 
Redpath hastened to Quebec to assist their counsel in oppos- 
ing the measure, and succeeded in defeating it. 
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Meanwhile Dr (later Sir) William Dawson, the principal 
of McGill University, approached the governors with a plan 
for fusing the Natural History Society with the Fraser Insti- 
tute. The museum had grown to the point at which addi- 
tional space was imperative. This was the year in which 
Samuel Butler, visiting the museum, stumbled upon the 
statue of Discobolus hidden away in a lumber-room. Inspired 
by this to write his Psalm of Montreal, he gave to the city an 
odd reputation for prudery and to the world its derisive 
chorus, "O God, O Montreal! " 

The proposal seemed to offer an alternative site for the 
Fraser Institute, and the governors saw no difficulty in pro- 
viding a larger museum in their new building; but they did 
feel serious misgivings over the control of the Institute after 
such a merger. John Abbott and Alexander Molson were 
charged with discussing the plan. At this stage the name of 
John Henry Robinson Molson, later so important in the story 
of the Fraser Institute, appears for the first time, as a gover- 
nor representing McGill University in the negotiations. 

The University offered the Fraser Institute a site at 
Sherbrooke and McGill College Streets, with a frontage of 
150 feet, on condition that the new building should provide 
for the museum in such a way that, if it became necessary, it 
could easily revert to the University. In addition, the Insti- 
tute was to allow the University to recommend books for its 
library and to afford special facilities for their use by the 
faculty. In return, the Fraser Institute was to pay the Uni- 
versity a fee of $7,500. The scheme was agreed upon, and 
for the moment there was the aUuring possibility of the free 
public library and the University as closely associated neigh- 
bours. 

Unhappily, disagreements soon arose. The land on 
which the museum stood had been granted to the University 
by the Royal Institution for the Advancement of Learning on 
condition that a museum occupy the site. McGill consi- 
dered that since the museum was to be moved the Fraser 
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Institute ought to provide the cost of the old site for reim- 
bursement to the Royal Institution. The Fraser Institute 
failed to discern any reason for doing anything of the kind. 
However, it was not this which ended the negotiations, but 
the price the University set upon the land it offered for the 
new building. 

For, during the course of these negotiations, an alterna- 
tive site had been discovered. The estate of a gentleman 
named Phillips had included the land, to a depth of 170 feet, 
fronting upon Dorchester Street between Crescent and Moun- 
tain Streets, and this was available more cheaply than McG ill's 
ground. The site was far too big for the Fraser Institute, but 
the executors would not divide the lot. In November 1875 
the governors purchased it aU, shrewdly contriving to per- 
suade the widow, Mrs Phillips, to deduct from the price the 
quaint sum of $2,222.75 as a gift to the Institute. They 
were able to sell part of the lot. The Cote Street Free Church, 
like many others, was finding it advisable to move from the 
business district to the residential part of the city. Peter 
Redpath, who was one of the church's officers, persuaded it 
to purchase a part of the ground, and for many years, re- 
named the Crescent Street Church, it stood on a site sold to 
it by the Fraser Institute. 

The site acquired, the governors considered the kind of 
building they wanted. Rough plans were sketched, and 
designs based on them were invited. The competition was 
conducted strictly, in order to prevent any suspicion of par- 
tiality; the minutes of their meeting record that the governors 
rejected all entries whose authors did not completely conceal 
their identity under a pseudonym or symbol, and even those 
not drawn in sepia ink. In April 1876 the prize of $400 was 
awarded to the firm of Hopkins and Wily for their design. 

These tokens that the Fraser Institute might really at 
last be taking shape led the Directors of the Mercantile 
Library to suggest that their books and funds should be trans- 
ferred to the new institute, on condition that subscribers lost 
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none of their privileges. The nucleus of the Fraser collection, 
available as soon as it was required, could thus be assured. 
The governors provisionally accepted the offer. As soon as 
the Fraser Institute was in a position to assume charge of the 
books, it would do so. 

That time was still far off. Two major difficulties handi- 
capped the efforts of the governors. The first was a changing 
economic cUmate. The flourishing trade due to the Franco- 
Prussian War in Europe was ended, and in 1873 there had 
begun the "long depression" which persisted for more than a 
dozen years, with a steady decline in commodity prices 
affecting everyone, including the Fraser Institute. The 
second was John Fraser. 

By this time John Fraser's original sense of outraged jus- 
tice had become tempered with an irrational frustration, and 
the question of his brother's will was growing into an all- 
consuming obsession. He sought every conceivable device for 
hampering the governors, and his objections became steadily 
wilder. 

In his action in January 1876 he fell back on the claim 
that his brother must have been non compos mentis when he 
was lured into signing the will. The charge was dismissed in 
June. At a loss, for the moment, for further grounds for 
court action, John Fraser embarked upon a wild campaign of 
notarial protests, letters to the governors, public circulars, 
communications to the newspapers (some with no direct evi- 
dence of authorship, others more openly signed "J.F."),and 
similar documents which did nothing to foster public enthus- 
iasm (see appendix II). 

At the end of January 1877 he achieved one unfortu- 
nate feat of obstructionism. By this time the depression was 
severe. The revenue from the store in St Sacrament Street 
had been dwindling rapidly, and the governors had decided to 
dispose of the property by public auction. A considerable 
audience attended the sale, but as soon as the property was 
announced, John Fraser's notary appeared, declaring that the 
Fraser Institute could offer no valid title to it. As a result, not 
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a single bid was made. The governors of the Fraser Institute 
were left with what, for many long years, was to be a prob- 
lem property occupying as much of their attention as the 
Institute iself. 

In November 1877, in the Superior Court, new legal 
action was taken. This time John Fraser contended that the 
record of the previous proceedings that had been submitted 
to the Privy Council had been tampered with, and that sixty- 
three pages of extraneous printed matter had been inserted 
in order to mislead the Privy Council into an erroneous deci- 
sion. It was obviously the claim of a desperate man clutching 
at any support for his cause. Little time was needed to show 
that the pages in question consisted of forty-four recording 
the appeal to the Court of Queen's Bench and nineteen giving 
the demurrer of Mr Justice Badgley— all both proper and 
pertinent. The claim was, naturally, dismissed, but stub- 
bornly John Fraser demanded a review of the hearing. When 
this failed to vindicate him, he petitioned the Superior 
Court of Canada for permission to appeal against the decision 
in the Court of Review. The plea was unceremoniously 
thrown out. 

John Fraser's wild accusations continued. He repeated 
his charges of falsified accounts, and added every petty alle- 
gation he could conceive— even that Mr Justice Mackay, who 
had offered some pictures to the Fraser Institute and must 
therefore be considered prejudiced, had improperly heard the 
arguments in one of the suits. Petitions for leave to make 
further appeals were rejected, which goaded him into sheer 
folly. In December 1878 he wrote to Sir Hugh Allan, in his 
capacity as president of the Citizen's Insurance Company, 
and later forwarded a copy of the letter to the Mayor of 
Montreal. In it he diverted his attack from the governors of 
the Fraser Institute to their auditors, and accused Riddell and 
Evans of having certified accounts which they must have 
known to be false. This time Fraser really overreached him- 
self. Edward Evans, the surviving member of the firm, 
brought action for damages on the ground of libel. To find 
himself not the aggressor was, for John Fraser, a new experience. 



while all this was happening, the governors of the Fraser 
Institute found themselves frustrated by the effects of the 
depression. As early as the summer of 1877 they had to 
admit that they were in no position to proceed with the 
building, or even to complete the purchase of the land on 
Dorchester Street. Reluctantly they cancelled the deal on as 
favourable terms as they could arrange. By the beginning of 
1878 they even found themselves in the uncomfortable posi- 
tion of having, as a result of the uneasy financial condition of 
the Merchants' Bank, to borrow money for current debts and 
expenses. The governors were in fact no nearer to achieving 
their purpose than they had been five years before. Feeling 
that the lack of progress called for some explanation to 
justify the Board, John Abbott prepared a detailed summary 
of their activities and difficulties which, together with a state- 
ment of accounts, was published in 1879 as the first Annual 
Report of the Fraser Institute. It offered the first public 
reply to the repeated attacks from John Fraser. In the course 
of it, Abbott remarked 

Pending these legal proceedings instances were not want- 
ing oi interest in the Institute, and the Board had reason 
to believe that if they could have been permitted to pro- 
ceed with its establishment, even on a small scale, they 
would have received assistance from various quarters. (1) 
There had, indeed, been numerous offers made to the 
Institute, to be taken up as soon as the premises were avail- 
able. Outstanding among them was the proposed gift from 
Robert Mackay, one of Torrance's fellow-judges, of twenty- 
eight paintings, nominally valued at $10,000, to form the 
nucleus of an art gallery (see appendix VI)-an offer which 
had been accepted in April 1876, and which John Fraser had 
endeavoured to twist into his allegations. 

Undeterred by the pending libel action, John Fraser re- 
sumed his arrogant efforts. He succeeded in persuading the 
attorney-general to consider a further investigation, aimed at 
revoking the charter granted to the Fraser Institute. The 
governors were advised that the whole proceedings were 
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defective at law and would be summarily rejected at the pre- 
liminary hearing, but their long-suffering restraint was begin- 
ning to fail them. They elected to have a full enquiry made 
into each charge. The hearing was set for March 5, 1880, but 
before then the attorney-general himself decided to withdraw 
the proceedings. 

The action brought on behalf of the auditors proved a 
protracted affair. John Fraser had discovered, in the report 
which Abbott had published, the innocent statement that 
Menzies had been running the business without supervision 
from the executors. From that, by some abstruse reasoning 
of his own, John Fraser deduced that Menzies had been keep- 
ing two sets of books, and that the auditors had deliberately 
approved the doctored version of the accounts— a conviction 
that Fraser did not relinquish for the rest of his life. All the 
books of the Fraser Institute were brought into court for 
detailed examination, while Fraser strove to justify his con- 
tention. Eventually, on May 31, 1880, judgement was 
rendered. John Fraser's case was held to be totally unjusti- 
fied, and he was ordered to pay damages and costs. It goes 
without saying that he gave immediate notice of his intention 
of appealing against the verdict. 

It was in that month that Joseph Doutre, on behalf of 
the Institut Canadien, approached the Fraser Institute with 
the proposal that it should take over the former's property. 
The continuing conflict with the Church, and the consequent 
continued decimation of its membership, combined with the 
growing effect of the economic depression, had forced the 
more practical members of the Institut Canadien into con- 
sidering some such desperate measure to preserve something 
of its former self. 

John Abbott and Peter Redpath visited the headquarters 
of the Institut Canadien and reported back to the rest of the 
Board. The premises, designed precisely for the purpose, 
were eminently suited to the needs of the Fraser Institute. 
The ground floor was leased at good rents to two shops. The 
first floor contained two large offices, one let, as well as the 
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two large rooms used for the library and the reading-room. 
The second floor offered an assembly hall for 750 persons; 
around it were the Napoleon statues, with the candelabra 
hanging over the platform. The furniture, in Abbott's word, 
was "adequate", and the collection of books and engravings 
excellent. The governors were attracted by the thought of 
acquiring all this, even though the offer included another less 
attractive item-"a debt of less than $17,000". But tempt- 
ing as the prospect was, nothing, for the time being, could 
come of it, since the Fraser Institute could not undertake to 
be open to the public in the near future. For the depression 
showed no sign of easing, and though all the Fraser Institute's 
properties were leased for as much as could be obtained, in- 
come was disappointingly limited. Nor at the low prices pre- 
vailing for real estate would the governors have felt justified 
in selling. 

Stagnation continued through the following year. In 
February 1881 John Fraser sent off another petition, this 
time to the Dominion Parliament, which ignored him; other- 
wise, even his pertinacity was flagging. The fourth Annual 
Report of the Fraser Institute could remark, with perhaps an 
involuntary note of surprise, that there had been no law-suit 
that year. 

June 1882 brought another suggestion for enabling the 
governors to begin operations. Judge Mackay and John 
McLennan proposed the fusion of the Fraser Institute with 
the Art Association. Their scheme was nebulous and the 
practical details obscure. The Association's gallery had been 
housed by the Mercantile Library in 1879, but recently it had 
acquired, through a legacy from Benaiah Gibbs, a building of 
its own on Phillips Square. It was now suggested that the 
Fraser Institute should prepare a suitable gallery for both 
collections and that, while the Institute would retain control 
over its contents, the Art Association should manage it. It 
seems probable that it was only because the Fraser Institute's 
art collection had not yet been handed over by Robert 
Mackay that the Board listened to so quaint a plan, before 
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replying gently that the autonomy of the two societies was 
essential, and that some use ought to be made of Mr Gibbs' 
property. 

A home for the Fraser Institute was finally discovered in 
December 1882. Burnside Hall, the old site of the Montreal 
High School, was offered for sale. The premises seemed to 
have possibilities, and the position was one of the most suit- 
able in the city. Fronting upon Dorchester Street at the 
corner of University Street, with Beaver Hall Hill opposite, 
the building stood conveniently in the west end of the city 
and was yet at the same time within reasonable reach of the 
business centre. McGill University was a short walk away, 
and the developing shopping district was even nearer. John 
Abbott, advancing $10,600 from his own pocket to hold the 
property while a limited number of friends could be asked to 
raise the balance, acquired the building for $30,000. He him- 
self opened the subscription list with $4,000, and the other 
governors also contributed. After so many years of frustra- 
tion, a clearer future was at last in sight. And shortly after- 
wards came what was in effect the end of the struggle with 
the heirs. 

In April 1883 John Fraser persuaded a new attorney- 
general to consider a fresh attempt to destroy the Fraser 
Institute. The case was important enough for the President 
to discuss it fully in the Institute's fifth report. He was tact- 
fully restrained in his comments, but he did permit himself 
the satisfaction of remarking that the new proceedings 
proved to be 

almost entirely an exact repetition of the charges which 
had been disposed of in the Evans case . . . and which 
had been withdrawn by the attorney-general ... It 
cannot be supposed that the present attorney-general 
would have given his consent to the new suit, had he 
been aware that the charges it contained had already 
been disposed of. (2) 
There were all the old allegations of falsified accounts, misuse 
of funds, mismanagement and luckless speculation with the 
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assets of the estate. The only charge which could have con- 
cerned the Fraser Institue was that by such means the funds 
had been so greatly reduced that they were no longer suf- 
ficient to carry out the testator's design, and that prolonged 
failure to open the Institute had forfeited its charter. How- 
ever, by this time, especially with success within sight, the 
patience of the governors had been exhausted, and they were 
determined to answer fully and finally every allegation made 
against them. 

The hearing dragged painfully through eight days. The 
official report permits itself the luxury of describing it as 
"patient", but in truth it must have been embarrassing. For 
three days John Fraser riffled through the Institute's books, 
striving to find substantiation for his wild charges. The spec- 
tacle of the man, consumed by his obsession, making himself 
pathetically ridiculous in his effort to vindicate charges al- 
ready dismissed as unfounded, must have been almost tragic. 

As far as the final charge against the governors was con- 
cerned, the answer was extremely simple. As they pointed 
out, the property in their possession was quite sufficient, but 
Fraser's machinations had prevented their disposing of it. 
Except for the legal costs Fraser had thrust upon them, ex- 
penses had been trivial. Revenue was improving, and the 
estate was being administered frugally in the hope that the 
end of futile litigation would permit them to fulfil their 
undertaking. The delay in opening the Fraser Institute 
was entirely owing to the persistent, malignant and un- 
founded attacks upon the governors through the courts 
and the legislature which had been unceasingly carried 
on by Mr John Fraser from the time of his brother's 
death. (3) 

The judgement, when at length it came, fuUy justified 
the governors in every respect, and summed up the whole 
issue in the statement 'The grievances of the real plantiff in 
this case, John Fraser, exist in his imagination rather than in 
the record." (4) 
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With the final defeat of John Fraser, the governors were 
at last free to move. Their report for the year admitted that 
the governors do not expect that the efforts of John 
Fraser . . . will cease on account of this judgement; but 
the only importance which they have for some time 
attached to his statements . . . has been the effect upon 
. . . the public . . . They will not need in the future to 
have any fear of that. (5) 
Their hopes were justified. John Fraser's subsequent antics 
were trivial and futile, and his influence negligible. 

Perhaps it was to be expected that a writer in the local 
press should be tempted to parade his acquaintance with 
current literature by comparing the Fraser bequest with the 
Dickensian case, in Bleak House, of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce; at 
any rate, one did. The analogy was poor, for Jarndyce ended 
only when nothing remained to dispute. Fraser v. Abbott 
ended more auspiciously. The damage from protracted liti- 
gation was considerable, but there remained an estate with 
which to launch the Fraser Institute. The commercial crisis 
had taken its toll, and for some years continued to do so. 
Bank stock had been reduced by government intervention to 
one-third of its value, and the real estate, which a decade 
before would have fetched impressive sums, '*could scarcely 
be said to be saleable at any price" (6). The governors had, 
so far from mismanaging their trust, proved such excellent 
stewards that the outlay from mortgages and interest had 
been greatly reduced, and all debts and legacies paid. Ex- 
penses, apart from legal costs, had been kept to a mere $250 
a year and the revenue, originally barely enough to pay the 
charges upon it, had reached $2,300 a year. The depression 
had persisted, but the more optimistic pundits detected signs 
of returning prosperity. Encouraged by all this, the Board of 
Governors could at last begin work in earnest. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



The Opening of the 
Institute 



John Fraser was vanquished, though not silenced. His 
pathetic but venomous protests were to continue spasmodi- 
cally for another fifteen years, but he had ceased to be a 
serious menace. In turning to the work of establishing the 
library, the governors were able to ignore him. 

Even so, they had to move slowly. Times were still 
hard, and money difficult to procure. Abbott himself was 
occupied to a great extent with the legal problems of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, which itself was in financial 
trouble. Nevertheless he found time to supervise a fresh 
appeal to the public for funds to purchase Burnside Hall. The 
Board undertook, once the Institute was installed there, to 
operate on the revenue from the Fraser estate. The response 
was disappointing. Among other reasons advanced for not 
contributing was the curious objection, noted earlier, to the 
name of the Institute— an objection which, much as the 
governors tried to minimize it, was sufficiently strong for the 
President to refer to it, both in his annual report and, later, in 
his inaugural address at the opening ceremony: 

It has been said that the Fraser Institute, being a private 
foundation, is known by the name of an individual; and 
that persons may properly hesitate before contributing 
to the increase and prosperity of an institution which 
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seems to claim for its founder all the credit of its pro- 
gress. But I venture to think that this objection is one 
easily answered. The foundation which Mr Fraser 
provided exceeds very largely any contribution which is 
expected from individuals. It is to that provision that 
the Institute, such as it is, owes its origin and existence. 
The custom of naming an institution after its founder is 
one which the practice of centuries has sanctioned and 
justified; and institutions which are held in the highest 
veneration owe their origin to individuals and bear their 
names. (1) 

A further objection raised (perhaps by some who were 
well aware of John Abbott's propensity for running things in 
his own way) claimed that the institute was a closed corpora- 
tion whose benefactors would have no voice in its administra- 
tion. As Abbott pointed out, this is true of most philanthro- 
pic foundations; but he also conceded that such an institu- 
tion is likely to be conducted more satisfactorily if interested 
persons have a voice in its direction. In September 1884 the 
governors adopted a practical course for meeting this objec- 
tion. The charter stipulated a board of five governors, but it 
did not preclude auxiliary committees to assist it. Accord- 
ingly, the Board drew up the Institute's first by-laws. 

The first by-law ruled that anyone giving the equivalent 
of a thousand dollars was automatically a member of the 
Executive Committee, which was to regulate the activities of 
the Institute and supervise its day-to-day operation; and 
future governors were to be elected from the members of the 
Executive Committee. In a spirit of legal caution, or of 
cheerful optimism which was never to be justified, the by-law 
also provided that when the number of qualified contributors 
exceeded fifteen, they were to elect from their ranks a com- 
mittee of nine. The President of the Institute was automati- 
cally its chairman— a natural enough arrangement, though 
equally one which ensured that John Abbott remained in 
control. 
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The first Executive Committee was an illustrious body, 
whose impressiveness has never since been quite equalled. All 
of the governors except Alexander Molson were already 
qualified by their donations to the building fund. So, too, 
was Judge Mackay, by his promised gift of pictures. From 
his railway associates John Abbott recruited Sir Donald A. 
Smith (later Lord Strathcona), Richard B. Angus and Duncan 
Mclntyre. From the commercial world came William C. 
Macdonald, the millionaire tobacco-manufacturer who in 
later years founded the agricultural college and the engineer- 
ing department at McGill University. With him was John 
Henry Robinson Molson, under whose name the brewery at 
that time operated, and who was already renowned for his 
part in many pubHc enterprises. Finally, from the world of 
public officialdom there was Hugh McLennan, a man of wide 
interests, and for many years a pubUc figure on the Montreal 
Harbour Board. 

The Institute's real estate remained a cause for concern. 
The market was not yet favourable to disposing of any of it, 
and while the farms were paying their way the premises on St 
Sacrament Street were less remunerative than the governors 
felt they should be. The Board took the momentous decision 
to demolish Hugh Fraser's old store and to rebuild on the site. 
The Fraser Building, as they named it, was to be a modern 
commercial block with four floors, containing two large 
shops on the ground level and thirty-six offices above them. 
The projected cost, in the region of $50,000, entailed a con- 
siderable mortgage, but preliminary estimates su^ested that 
the income from the property would be doubled, and so assist 
materially with the expenses of the Institute. The subsequent 
history of the Fraser Building, serious enough while it was 
happening, often provides light relief in the career of the 
Fraser Institute. 

Burnside Hall, after standing idle for several years, 
naturally needed considerable work and expenditure to pre- 
pare it for its new function. Repairs were unavoidable. The 
roof needed attention, and floors had to be renewed; a hot 
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water heating system had to be installed. The space available 
was too great for immediate needs, and to have tried to use it 
all for the library would have been uneconomical. Part of the 
ground floor was rented as business premises; one tenant 
was the art firm of Jacobi and Harris, who had been respon- 
sible for identifying the Mackay pictures. A house on Univer- 
sity Street, behind the main building, which had been inclu- 
ded in the purchase, was renovated and let to a Mr Strong, 
who operated it as a private hospital. In this way the annual 
income of the Institute was usefully augmented. In the main 
building, the upper floor was fitted with shelves, and the 
larger part was furnished as the main reading-room, with a 
long counter at one side for the librarian and his staff. A 
smaller room was set aside to become, in time, the ladies' 
reading-room. A small office was assigned for a librarian, and 
at the south-east of the premises quarters for a caretaker were 
provided. The long-range planning had hoped that all would 
be ready at the beginning of the year, but when 1885 dawned 
much still remained to be done. Work was further hampered 
in the spring by an outbreak of smallpox, which was followed 
by anti-vaccination riots in the city. 

However, at the beginning of January the premises were 
formally taken over from the President. The Board accepted 
the outlay of $30,000 involved, as well as the re-imbursement 
of the original advance of $10,600. As a matter of strict 
business, the governors arranged to pay Abbott the standard 
rate of interest on his advance. He in his turn, with a lawyer's 
caution, insisted upon an elaborate minute to show that he 
had not coerced the Board into taking over the property: 
The members of the Board voting at present for its 
acquisition did so in the belief that it was purely . . . 
for the advantage of the Institute . . . and not from any 
desire to relieve the President of a purchase which he 
was perfectly willing to retain for his own benefits if 
it were not deemed for the advantage of the Institute 
to assume it. (2) 
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A staff was appointed. From thirty-three applicants a 
librarian was selected. David S. Leach was appointed at a 
monthly salary of $50. As his assistant Mrs Bird, who had 
previously worked in the gallery of the Art Association, was 
engaged. The staff was completed by a janitor, described 
officially as "porter and guardian". 

Books were required. The governors recalled the offers 
made by other libraries. With the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion there was no difficulty. The Fraser Institute took over 
its books, and in return extended to the subscribers all their 
old privileges, and gave their representative, Theodore 
Lyman, a seat on the Executive Committee. The Fraser In- 
stitute was thus able to open its doors with a collection 
whose origin reached back to the Montreal Library of 1796. 

With the Institut Canadien the way was not so smooth. 
The acquiescence of its members was by no means so whole- 
hearted and, despite the decision of their appointed commit- 
tee, the dissidents, in the fashion of the time, sought a res- 
training injunction in court. The objectors claimed that the 
majority of the members was opposed to the transfer, and 
that the meeting which decided to make it was illegally con- 
stituted. Unfortunate racial prejudice crept in; with a bland 
disregard for strict truth, their advocate 

in answer to the statement that the greater portion of 
the property of the Institute was purchased by its 
English members, said the Institute never had any 
English members until the Guibord trouble, when some 
$3,000 were subscribed by them, not for the purpose of 
assisting the Institute, but to enable the Guibord case to 
be taken to the Privy Council. Every person who sub- 
scribed was made a member of the Institute, but none 
of the English subscribers ... in any way assisted in pur- 
chasing the books which it is now proposed to remove 
from the French to the English quarter of the city. (3) 
The defense pointed out that there had been English mem- 
bers before the disastrous fire of 1851, and that English 
members had come to the rescue before Guibord died. The 
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resolution had been passed in a duly constituted meeting, at 
which half of those voting in favour had been French. The 
real point at issue was the moving of the books to the English 
sector of the city. A press report at the time remarked that 
a French-Canadian gentleman who favours the transfer 
says the opponents are wrong in raising the cry of 
nationality, since a great deal of the funds were raised 
by English-speaking Protestants. (4) 
The ultimate judgement was given in favour of the transfer, 
but the issue was not settled by the time the Eraser Institute 
opened. While awaiting the verdict, the books were de- 
posited there on loan. 

The two collections formed an excellent nucleus for the 
new library. The Institut Canadien collection contained 
some 10,000 volumes in French and about 1,500 in English; 
with those of the Mercantile Library they totalled over 
15,000 books. At the formal opening John Abbott described 
the collection by saying 

The French portion constitutes a very admirable collec- 
tion, and the English section, though not so complete, 
forms a valuable and useful nucleus for an English 
library. (5) 

As the Eraser Institute showed increasing signs of at last 
becoming a reality, public interest began to grow, and from 
various quarters came contributions to help equip the new 
library. In steadily growing numbers, well-wishers sent gifts 
of books, some of distinct value, some more well-meant that 
useful. Librarians are all too familiar with the discards from 
domestic shelves which it is hoped they may welcome. One 
can hardly visuahze the Montreal public in 1885 clamouring 
for the three copies of Temperance Lessons in three volumes, 
or ten volumes of lectures and essays on Dietary Reform, 
complete with covers ready for their binding. There is a 
delightful echo of Vattemare (who helped start the Boston 
Library with a survey of the sewers of Paris) in the four vol- 
umes of Sanitary Pamphlets from the Montreal Board of 
Health. Sir George Stephens offered a basis for a possible 



museum with a gift of thirty-eight stuffed birds, which were 
more interesting than "a paper-cutter from the wood of the 
bedchamber where Burns died". But if the usefulness of 
much of the material sent to the Institute was not immedi- 
ately obvious, all such offerings betokened a definite interest, 
in itself an encouraging sign. 

By October 15, 1885, all was ready. The Board of 
Governors met in the afternoon, partly to check that all was 
in order for the evening, but the business recorded in the 
minutes is oddly unrelated to the auspicious nature of the 
day. They learnt, to their disappointment, that the Corn 
Exchange had decided not to rent the top two floors of the 
Fraser Building; and for the first time they were called upon 
to enforce the second of the by-laws they had enacted. 
Alexander Molson had suffered during the depression, and 
had not been attending meetings for several months. The 
Board therefore declared his place upon it vacant, and on 
that solemn note they turned to the great event of the even- 
ing—the formal opening of the Fraser Institute. 

An impressive assembly of city dignitaries, representing 
diverse and influential interests, came to hear Honore 
Beaugrand, Mayor of Montreal, perform the ceremony. 
Justices Mackay, Jette and Mathieu, with Senator Ferrier, re- 
presented law and government. Archdeacon Evans, Canon 
Norman, Rev. McVicar and Rev. Campbell represented the 
different Protestant churches, while Bishop Ussher, Rev. 
Barnes and Rev. Wilkes sent good wishes and regrets for non- 
attendance. Sir William iDawson and Professor Coussirat re- 
presented higher education. For commerce and industry 
there were Sir Donald Smith, M. H. Gault, M.P., William 
Macdonald, Hugh McLennan and D. Morrice. The Mechanics' 
Institute and the Mercantile Library Association sent their 
delegates; Joseph Doutre, perhaps because the legal dispute 
over the Institut Canadien's books was still unsettled, for- 
warded his apologies. Nor were these all of the well-known 
Montrealers to grace what the city felt to be a momentous 
occasion. 
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Half an hour was spent in examining the arrangements 
which had been made for the library, and then the company 
settled down in the large reading-room for the inaugural 
meeting. 

It afforded the Honorable John Abbott, in his capacity 
as President, an opportunity to present in concise detail the 
story of fifteen years of frustration and apparent inertia 
in bringing Hugh Fraser's dream to reality. To reproduce the 
speech would be tedious, since it recapitulated the events al- 
ready described and explained fully the Institute's finan- 
cial position. With a quiet and eloquent simplicity, but with 
out a hint of rancour or triumph, he outlined the protracted 
litigation and the difficulties it created; he recited the list 
of contributors and the remaining financial problems; he re- 
viewed the facilities which at its inauguration the Institute 
could offer. A note of satisfaction with their achievement 
crept in when he claimed, prophetically and accurately, 
'*We have, I venture to think, the best site for a library 
in the city. We have a valuable property which, being as 
I am a believer in the future of Montreal, I am satisfied 
must sooner or later swell our revenue." (6) 
His summary of present achievement ended with the declara- 
tion that the Governors and Executive Committee hoped to 
see the Fraser Institute fulfil its founder's concept of "a free 
library, museum and gallery of art, open to all honest and 
respectable persons of every class without distinction of race 
and creed", and that the governors 

believed that the material attractions of a city life, 
which possess too much fascination for the young, may 
be most successfully counteracted by the possession of a 
place of resort in which not only the refined and intel- 
lectual members of the community may find instruc- 
tion and pleasure; but where also those whose limited 
opportunities have prevented their attaining the same 
degree of culture may find sources of relaxation and im- 
provement which will tend to elevate them to the 
standard of their more favoured fellow-citizens. (7) 
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His co-trustee, the Honorable Frederick Torrance, who 
followed him, allowed a tinge of personal feeling to enter 
into his opening comment: 

It would appear as if it were hardly possible for a man to 
devote his estate to purposes of benevolence, without 
his motives, his intentions, his wisdom or his sanity, 
being called into question by persons who would much 
prefer that the estate should be diverted from the 
public and placed in their own pockets. (8) 
His legal outlook led him to illustrate the point with the cases 
of Stephen Girard in Philadelphia and James McGill in Mont- 
real, before he turned to his own version of the "arduous 
labours" of John Abbott during the years of frustration. In 
his peroration he broached a point that had been widely dis- 
cussed as the opening of the library drew closer— the provi- 
sion of a circulation branch in addition to the reference 
shelves. He cited the New York Library, which was purely 
for reference, as a precedent for the Fraser Institute's having 
no immediate facilities for borrowers, but he concluded with 
the promise and the warning: 

The trustees and committee of management of the 
Fraser Institute will, I have no doubt, aim at having 
both a circulating library and a library of reference, but 
the extent to which the wants of the public are supplied 
will depend much upon the liberaUty of the friends of 
the library. (9) 

It was not, perhaps, a particularly difficult prognostication to 
make, but it summarizes excellently the subsequent story of 
the Fraser Institute. 

There were, inevitably, many other speakers. In an age 
which was inured by the interminable sermons which high- 
lighted Sundays and by the lectures which formed a weekday 
diversion, the meeting would not otherwise have justified the 
trouble of turning out on a wintry evening. But the speeches 
were in the main repetitious and laudatory without contri- 
buting much. The other two governors in their turn congra- 
tulated the trustees to whom they had been auxiliaries. Sir 
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William Dawson added McGiU University's felicitations. The 
three judges summed up the testimony of previous speakers. 
Hugh McLennan and Henry Lyman added good wishes. 
Theodore Lyman carried the forecasts for the future to a 
more extravagant plane when he "hoped that the time would 
come when the library would occupy the whole square." (10) 
Professor Cousserat introduced a practical thought by sug- 
gesting that since the French Minister of Public Instruction 
had offered books to McGill, he might be induced to include 
the Fraser Institute in his generosity. 

But the climax came at length, and the Mayor concluded 
the meeting with the speech which gave official blessing to 
the new venture. It suited the mood of the moment, though 
when he in his turn offered his vision of the future, he was 
more ambitious than the previous prophets. In the words of 
the official account, 

Pointing to the French and English volumes, His Honour 
referred to the feelings of unanimity which in time of 
war between the two great nations prompted the 
authors of these works; and he trusted that the example 
of those learned men would be followed by all the citi- 
zens of Montreal— English, Irish, Scotch and French— 
and that there would be no more heard about the dis- 
tinction of race and creed, but that all should unite to 
promote the welfare of Montreal and of Canada. (11) 
If it was a vision which still remains a vision, it was, neverthe- 
less, an inspiring note upon which to launch the Fraser Insti- 
tute, at last, upon its career of service to the people of 
Montreal. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



The Formative Years 



While it was still a novelty in the city, the Fraser Insti- 
tute aroused a public interest, tinged as much with curiosity 
as with a genuine desire to profit from it. There were, of 
course, critics, for the world never lacks churls to seek flaws 
in any attempt to improve it. The main reaction, however, 
was one of approval, with suggestions for improvements. In a 
number of small ways practical help was forthcoming. 
Wealthier citizens, it is true, remained calmly indifferent to 
qualifying for the Executive Committee with gifts of a thou- 
sand dollars, but others came forward to help in lesser ways. 

Notable among these was the little circle which estab- 
lished the Montreal Book Club almost as soon as the Institute 
was opened. The club asked an annual subscription of ten 
dollars, payable in advance. Funds so procured were devoted 
to purchasing "new books of an expensive character", to be 
stored when not on loan to members on special shelves in the 
ladies' room of the Institute, and to buying weekly and 
monthly magazines which members could read in a room set 
aside for their use. The club stressed that subscriptions from 
French-speaking members would be used for books in 
French, and to all members the library accorded the privilege, 
already enjoyed by the Institut Canadien and the Mercantile 
Library Association, of borrowing books to read at home. No 
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records of membership have survived, but the club was a suc- 
cess. In the first six months over a hundred volumes were on 
its shelves, and until 1902 the Institute's annual report ac- 
knowledged gifts from the club. The catalogue of its acqui- 
sitions, in all some thousand volumes, shows a wide and 
varied taste, even if some titles sound curious to modern ears. 
The club was sufficiently valuable to the library for Abbott 
and Torrance to join its committee and for the librarian to 
become its secretary. 

The German Society of Montreal was also interested, 
and in December 1886 its four thousand volumes were added 
to the Fraser Institute on the same terms as the other collec- 
tions, with circulation privileges for its members and a repre- 
sentative on the Executive Committee. 

The shelves were filling rapidly but somewhat unsyste- 
matically. In those early days all was grist to the mill, and 
the collection showed curious limitations. The press sent its 
reporters to investigate the new public library, and their com- 
ments are illuminating. By March 1886 The Herald was stres- 
sing a problem common to all libraries at all times: 

The Fraser Institute library is in the main composed of 
books which belonged to the late Mercantile Library 
and the Institut Canadien. These collections . . . are in 
some ways very valuable, but unfortunately very few 
sets of volumes remain unbroken owing to the fact that 
these were circulating libraries. Hundreds of volumes in 
the catalogues have never been returned by those who 
borrowed them. The public has urgently been appealed 
to not to allow this state of things to continue, and it is 
hoped that those holding volumes pertaining to these 
collections will return them. (1) 
The Gazette's reporter amused himself with an extensive sur- 
vey of the resources of the library, and his classification of 
the 16,000 volumes is interesting enough to quote in detail: 
Biographies, lives, memoirs: very fair collection. 
Travel and accounts of places: also very fair, though not 
up-to-date. 
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Collection on Canada: very few books. 
Histories: fair, but none late. 
Science: almost worthless. 
Prose fiction: very incomplete. 
Miscellaneous: specialist literature. 
Criticism, belles lettres : poor. 

Illustrated weeklies, bound: very good down to 1876. 
Works of reference: very good and includes Encycl. 

Brit., Larousse, but is incomplete. 
Miscellaneous collections of magazines: very fair; some 

very old series of the Anti-Jacobin. 
Law reports, etc.: owing to Mr Abbott and Judge 

Ramsay, very good. 
Theological literature: poor but plentiful. 
The works received from the Institut Canadien are in 
good order, and there is a magnificent and complete col- 
lection of French novels and historical books, a very fair 
one of Latin classics with translations (a distinct want in 
the Enghsh section), but there is not, in the library, a 
decent collection of Greek authors, either original or 
translations. In scientific {sic) the French section is very 
deficient, but possesses a pretty complete collection of 
the memoirs and transactions of the French Academy. 

The only new books brought into the library now are 
the best current English and American magazines . . . 
There is not a complete set of Dickens, Lytton, or of 
Scott's work, not to mention others. (2) 
A study of the catalogue of the Institut Canadien for 
1876 gives the impression that much of this was fair criticism. 
It also provokes whimsical thoughts a century later. Among 
the complete works of Voltaire, Moliere and George Sand, 
strange bedfeDows creep in— two volumes of Malthus, a 
French translation of Cobbett's History of Protestant Re- 
form, and an isolated novel called La Petite Dorrit. English 
readers are offered only a single volume of Horatio Alger's 
works, but several copies of Hannah More's Practical Piety. 
One wonders what Mgr Bourget thought of that title— or 
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what the Montreal pubUc made of a work in English on 
American Muemotechney. 

No doubt the Executive Committee read The Gazette's 
analysis, and it may be more than coincidence that the next 
list of new acquisitions to be published contained the com- 
plete works of Dickens. 

Some comments were more openly critical, as, for in- 
stance: 

So long as it (the Eraser Institute) does not buy new 
books of importance as they are published, it is failing 
to perform one of the most important functions of a 
public library ... It has a building open to the public, 
it has a fair collection of English and a valuable collec- 
tion of French books, but it has no regular source of 
income from which to buy new books. It is therefore in 
a sense stationary . . . We feel sure also that at least in 
Canada a free public library should be a circulating li- 
brary. We hope that the management of the Eraser 
Institute will soon see its way to extend its utility by a 
change in this direction. (3) 

As the existence of the library became more widely 
known, the number of visitors, of both languages, grew stead- 
ily. In the first six months a total of 9,783— an average of 
sixty-three a day— had been counted in the reading-room, and 
the number improved steadily. At the same time, the Ladies' 
Shakespeare Society rented a room for its meetings, and the 
Society for Historical Studies discovered the advantages of 
the Eraser Institute as a venue. The governors could be grati- 
fied by the initial success of their achievement, but the hal- 
cyon days were brief. Petty problems, and greater difficul- 
ties, soon came to trouble them. 

Though they themselves had openly expressed the hope 
that they would be able to open a circulation department, 
the Board discovered that in spite of the growing demand the 
limited revenue would not permit it. Judge Mackay, as a 
member of the Executive Committee, began asking embarras- 
sing questions about the projected picture gallery, and was 
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particularly importunate about hanging his own gift. The 
governors diplomatically debated his demand for a special ex- 
tension to house the works of art at the Institute, but their 
answer was guarded: 

It appeared unwise to expend any large sum upon the 
present building, which might possibly have to be altered 
at no distant date, or perhaps a new building might have 
to be erected. (4) 
In the end, after several meetings had discussed the matter, 
the pictures found a place at one end of the ladies' reading- 
room. 

Even the ladies* reading-room posed its problem. Was 
it to be in effect a cloistered enclave, or were gentlemen 
escorts, in certain circumstances, to be permitted to intrude? 
Cannily, the Committee left the answer to the discretion of 
the Ubrarian. 

By that time, even the librarian had become a problem. 
Leach had proved attentive and courteous to those using the 
library, and was handling the books adequately, but, in the 
words of the Board, "it was feared that he did not seem to 
possess the capacity for business which the increasing work 
of the Institute demanded." For the librarian was expected 
to be much more than merely the custodian of the library. 
In addition to long hours there, he was required to act as sec- 
retary, treasurer and rent-collector for the corporation. How- 
ever, Leach was not unceremoniously dismissed. Again in 
the words of the official record, it was agreed 

that the President should offer him the opportunity of 
considering the matter for himself, and, if he concurred 
with the view of the Board, of offering his resigna- 
tion. (5) 

Presumably it was difficult not to concur with the Honorable 
John Abbott, even when he was at his most charmingly 
polite -particularly when a successor had already been selec- 
ted. Leach duly concurred, to be replaced by R. W. Boodle. 
It was a wise move, for Boodle proved highly efficient both 
as a librarian and as a business agent. 
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Other changes came in the first year. In February 1886 
Joseph Doutre, so long a pillar of the Institut Canadien and 
its representative on the Fraser Institute committee, died. 
He was replaced by Alfred Brunet, the son of a leading pat- 
riate of 1837 and for nine years general manager of the 
Banque Nationale in Montreal. Fresh distinction came to the 
Board in 1886, for in that year John Abbott was acclaimed 
Mayor of Montreal, a position which he retained in the fol- 
lowing year also, and at the end of the year the vacant place 
on the Board was filled by the election of Richard B. 
Angus. 

Richard Bladworth Angus was yet another Scot, born in 
Bathgate, near Edinburgh, in 1831. He had already had ex- 
perience as a banker when, in 1857, he brought his bride to 
Canada and joined the Bank of Montreal. In 1861 he was in 
charge of its Chicago branch; after a short stint as associate 
manager in New York he returned, in 1864, as local manager 
in Montreal. Five years later he became general manager, but 
in 1879 he resigned from the bank to help Stephen and 
Smith (the future Lords Mount Stephen and Strathcona) 
construct the St Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway. 
He returned with them as one of the Canadian Pacific syn- 
dicate. 

In that first year, the Fraser Building added its share of 
trouble fpr the Board. The construction of the new edifice 
was delayed for various reasons, and the cost of building it 
greatly outstripped the available means of paying for it. Even 
when it was completed, it proved difficult to let some of the 
offices. No record was made of the governors' reaction 
when, at the last meeting of the year, the secretary reported 
that a principal tenant, the Guardian Assurance Company, 
was complaining that the rats infesting the premises were de- 
vouring the official stationery, but they must have felt that, 
after their heroic stru^les for sixteen years, it was somewhat 
anticlimactic. Equally irritating must have been the city's 
response to their appeal for a guard at Burnside HaU during 
the night. They were told that the city had no policemen to 
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spare, but that the caretaker could be sworn in as a special 
constable. 

Such petty matters were merely teething troubles. As 
time went on, there were countless others, but once the 
Fraser Institute began to settle to its role in the community 
they did not loom so prominently. 

In January 1887 the Institute suffered its first serious 
loss. The Honorable Frederick Torrance died at the early age 
of 63. While somewhat overshadowed by his co-trustee, he 
had played a valuable and important part during the troubled 
years in which together they had fought to establish the 
Fraser Institute. The Board formally recorded its genuine 
sorrow at his passing: 

A disinterested love of letters combined with the legal 
acumen of an experienced jurist to make his services in- 
valuable to their body, as well as to the Executive 
Committee of the Institute, of which he was also a 
member; and his firmness and persistence in the struggle 
for the maintenance of the bequest and in promoting its 
efficiency merit the recognition of everyone interested 
in the cause of education. (6) 

In his will he bequeathed his library of four thousand 
books and over a thousand legal pamphlets to the Fraser 
Institute. The Torrance law collection became an impressive 
feature of the Ubrary, and its subsequent history makes a 
story in itself. 

His position as governor was filled by John Henry 
Robinson Molson. Born in Kingston in 1826, J. H.R. Molson 
was educated at Dr Black's school in Montreal, and for a year 
at Upper Canada College. He inherited his grandfather's 
brewery when he was only ten years old. After several years 
as an apprentice, he was sent to England in 1848 to settle his 
mother's estate, and he stayed there for two years. He re- 
turned to take charge in Montreal during the firm's worst 
business year; he had to rebuild after serious fires in 1851 
and 1852. In 1861 the firm became known as J. H. R. Molson 
and Co., and his name became known throughout the city. 
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His marriage to Louisa Frothingham linked him with another 
well-established business family. In 1879 he joined the board 
of Molson's Bank and in 1889 he succeeded Thomas 
Workman as president. By the time he became a governor of 
the Fraser Institute he was already renowned for his philan- 
thropic work. He was a generous benefactor and life gover- 
nor of the General Hospital, and one of the founders of the 
Verdun Protestant Hospital; he was a governor of McGiU Uni- 
versity. His generosity immediately extended itself to the 
Fraser Institute. 

His first move to help the library was made in June. His 
gift of $2,000 for books to help set up a circulation depart- 
ment was supplemented by $1,000 each from the President 
and R. B». Angus, but Molson's gift was accompanied by a 
letter offering, conditionally, a further $10,000. He cited the 
examples of half a dozen English libraries to justify his con- 
dition that the Fraser Institute should open on Sundays as 
well as week-days. 

The plan, adopted in the following July, required an 
additional assistant in the library. Curiously, during that year 
closing time was twice made earlier, first from ten o'clock to 
half-past nine, and then to what was explained as the Amer- 
ican style of nine o'clock. Whether this implied an exem- 
plary bedtime among the readers, or an exhausted library 
staff, is not clear. Nor is the relevance of the proposal for an 
automatic turnstile to count those visiting the library, which 
came at about this time. The head-count made by Boodle 
averaged about ninety a day, with the afternoons the busiest 
time. 

Unfortunately, while the numbers at the Institute were 
increasing, not all were serious readers. The librarian was 
having his troubles with what the local press bluntly des- 
cribed as loafers using the entrance hall and lower floor as a 
retreat, and with whom, from his station on the floor above. 
Boodle could not effectively deal. The governors found it 
advisable to add a burly guard to the staff. As the report 
elegantly expressed it. 



by the appointment of a hall-porter the number of in- 
digent or idle persons who previously visited the library 
for other purposes than literary occupation has been 
largely diminished. (7) 

The patrons of the Fraser Institute were of an increasing 
diversity. Business-men digesting the financial pages of the 
newspapers, and serious students of all ages taking advantage 
of the reference books, were regularly to be found in the 
reading room. The fashionable shopping district springing up 
around Phillips Square and the adjacent St Catherine Street, 
conveniently close to the Fraser Institute, brought lady 
readers to relax in their own room. On the lower floor the 
law faculty of McGill University, which had used Burnside 
Hall in the 1860s and had moved out only when the building 
had been sold to the old Molson's Bank, had returned. It 
occupied two rooms on the south-west corner as class-rooms, 
with the dean's office adjoining; it profited greatly from the 
Torrance collection. The German Society and the Horticul- 
tural Society had their reading-rooms in refitted lumber- 
rooms. But there were always casual and less dedicated visi- 
tors who did not fall within these groups, and who were 
killing time rather than improving their minds. These tended 
to disturb the serious readers and demanded close supervision 
—so much so, that the Committee soon decided that they 
should be banished to the large hall on the ground floor as 
soon as it could be fitted up for them. A curious light upon 
these early readers, as well as upon Montreal in the winter, is 
afforded by a card, printed in both French and English, with 
which the librarian equipped himself: 

NOTICE TO BE SHOWN PRIVATELY TO READERS 

1. In turning over the pages of books, readers are re- 
quested not to moisten their fingers. Such a practice is 
quite unnecessary and spoils the books. The Hbrarian 
has orders not to give out books to those who persist in 
doing so. 

2. Readers with colds in the head or catarrh are re- 
quested, as much as possible, to use their pocket-hand- 
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kerchiefs. Sniffing, snorting, &c, are most disturbing to 
other readers. It is to be hoped that those whose ail- 
ments necessitate such practices will stay away from the 
library till they have recovered. 

It was clear, however, that the library was a success, and 
the Board was tempted to consider expansion. Almost as 
soon as the Fraser Institute was opened, suggestions were 
made that similar reading rooms were desirable in both the 
east and west ends of the city. At the first proposal, spon- 
sored by a clergyman named Rev. James Barclay, the gover- 
nors declared themselves willing to cooperate, but felt that 
until the Institute was firmly established any action would 
be premature. To the governors it seemed more important 
to press forward with the plans for a circulation department. 
John Abbott, in spite of his added civic duties, even found 
time to make a trip to England, where, on behalf of the 
Institute, he purchased 2,500 books suitable for lending. In 
April 1889 the Institute could announce the terms upon 
which it would lend its books— a deposit of three dollars, 
refundable upon the return of the book within fourteen days. 

At the same time, the German Society presented a 
thousand of its books to the Institute. The library now con- 
tained 24,000 volumes, and it was felt that a printed cata- 
logue was desirable. It was long before this ambition could 
be fulfilled; years were needed before the cataloguing was 
completed. Nevertheless, the Board justly felt that at least 
the primary purpose of its existence had been achieved. 

While the library was successfully estabhshed, the 
administrative complications behind the scenes were no 
easier. The economic climate in the city was still unfavour- 
able. Suitable prices for the farms could not be obtained. 
The income from the Fraser Building was down, and the 
Board was enduring the headaches which beset landlords. 
Plaster was falling from the walls. Sanitation was suspect. 
Tenants were demanding fire-escapes. The elevator, which 
was destined to haunt the governors' deliberations perpetu- 
ally, was always giving trouble. I^ their report for 1890, the 



governors sounded warnings. In spite of r^orous economy, 
the operating costs of the library were rising. (It is a striking 
comment upon the changed value of money that the actual 
increase which provoked the alarm was $46.23.) With de- 
creased revenue, the governors felt that they should not en- 
cumber the Institute with debt and therefore, without 
further financial aid from the public, they could provide no 
more books than were already on the shelves. 

This stringency persisted throughout the following year. 
In the meantime the stalwarts who had seen the Fraser Insti- 
tute so far on its way were passing. Judge Mackay had died 
in 1888, and Thomas Workman in 1889. Peter Redpath had, 
several years before, acquired the historic manor at Chisel- 
hurst in England, and had been spending most of his time 
there. In 1891 he resigned from the Board of the Fraser 
Institute. Of the original Board of Governors, only John 
Abbott remained. He had had to relinquish his law practice, 
for in 1887 he had become the government leader in the 
Senate at Ottawa. While he could no longer devote so much 
time to the Fraser Institute, he did not relinquish his control, 
and he still presided at Board meetings. 

The vacancies on the Board were soon filled. In the cir- 
cumstances. Sir Donald Smith was a natural choice. He had 
become chancellor of McGill University in 1889, after J. H.R. 
Molson had declined the appointment, and he was still active 
with his varied interests in the city. The other vacancy was 
filled by William Macdonald. Towards the end of 1890 the 
librarian, R.W. Boodle, had also retired, to return to Birming- 
ham, England, and in his place Eugene F. Malcouronne had 
been appointed. 

The greatest distinction achieved by the Board of the 
Fraser Institute came in June 1891. Sir John A. Macdonald 
had died, and in his place as Prime Minister the Honorable 
John Abbott was sworn in. His tenure of office was not 
marked by any major event, and it was brief, for he was then 
seventy years old. His long and eventful career was crowned 
in the following May by the honour of knighthood. In spite 
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of his great responsibilities Sir John Abbott continued to 
preside at the Fraser Institute, and even dealt personally with 
some of the correspondence addressed to him as its president. 

A brief improvement in fortune came in 1892. At the 
end of the year the Board was able to sell the McMartin Farm 
and to lease King's Post Farm for a satisfactory rent. The 
St Peter Street store, vacant for a year, was let for five years 
to the Hudson's Bay Company. J. H. R. Molson sent £1,000 
to Peter Redpath for him to buy books for the hbrary. Above 
all, from the late Rev. Frederick Frothingham came a hand- 
some bequest of $25,000. 

This unforeseen turn in fortune was put to good use. 
New books in both languages were purchased; old books were 
rebound; the mortgage on Burnside Hall was redeemed 
sooner than had been expected. The roof of the building was 
again in disrepair, and this time it proved a major undertaking; 
the library had to close temporarily while the work was in 
progress. Added resources also enabled the Fraser Institute 
to quieten a handful of dissidents in the Institut Canadien, 
who insisted that some of their property, not previously 
made over to the Fraser Institute, could be acquired for a 
nominal sum. The governors agreed to pay the sum asked 
and to earmark an annual amount to supplement the French 
section of the library. 

The Board's bounty did not extend to the tenants of 
the Fraser Building. Their plea for the electrification of the 
elevator was rejected on the conveniently specious ground 
that the rapid technical development then taking place in 
electrical engineering would make such a step "premature". 

In spite of this brief financial improvement. Sir John 
Abbott maintained his old caution to the end. His last 
report, in October 1893, after he had resigned his high office 
for health reasons, still stressed to the public that the Fraser 
bequest barely paid for current expenses and allowed noth- 
ing for expansion or for new books. 

Sir John Abbott died on October 30, 1893. The 
governors of the Fraser Institute, under the temporary 
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chairmanship of Sir Donald Smith, sought to epitomize the 
twenty-three years he had devoted to the Institute in the 
special resolution: 

The governors of the Fraser Institute lament the death 
of their friend and colleague, the first Life President, Sir 
John Joseph Caldwell Abbott, K.C.M.G., P.C., and desire 
to place on record their sense of the great loss the Insti- 
tute has thereby sustained. The long, arduous and ultima- 
tely successful efforts of Sir John Abbott to secure and 
utilize the bequest of the Founder to the purposes for 
which it was intended— the establishment of a free 
public hbrary in Montreal: his eminent services and 
close attention to the details of management, inter- 
rupted by the calls of his profession and the cares of 
statesmanship, during all the period from the foundation 
of the Institute until now, and his generous contribution 
to the funds and property of the Association have 
placed the governors and the people of this community 
under marked obligation. (8) 

All of those who, in 1870, had embarked so zealously 
upon Hugh Fraser's design had passed. Of the museum and 
gallery little was to be seen, but "the leading object to be 
kept in view" had been magnificently accompHshed. Mont- 
real had a free public library, "open to all honest and respec- 
table persons", which was steadily growing in popularity and 
usefulness. It was fitting that it should have been Sir John 
Abbott who, in due course, passed the trust to the future. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



Growing Repute 



The obvious choice for a new president was J. H. R. 
Molson, who had already done so much for the Fraser Insti- 
tute, but he was unwilling to undertake new responsibilities. 
Sir Donald Smith in his turn preferred not to accept the task. 
Richard Angus was therefore chosen. 

At the age of 61, Richard Angus had not Sir John 
Abbott's aggressive approach to difficulties not the same de- 
termination to lead. In business circles he had acquired the 
reputation of "the man of peace"— "a quiet -looking man, 
who thinks a good deal", as one newspaper put it (1)— but 
he was nevertheless able to achieve remarkable success. 

The first question confronting him was the depletion of 
the Board of Governors and the Executive Committee. 
William Macdonald had resigned, and no new members had 
qualified themselves. To meet the situation, the first by-law 
was amended to permit the appointment of associate mem- 
bers- those who, despite their failure to provide a thousand 
dollars, could be of service to the Institute (see appendix III). 
On these terms, new talent was made available. John 
Bethune Abbott, Sir John's son, had quaUfied in law and for 
a time had partnered his father, but he abandoned the pro- 
fession to paint in water-colour, and had become curator and 
secretary of the Art Association. Edward Clouston, a native 
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of Orkney, had, after a successful career with the Hudson's 
Bay Company, joined the Bank of Montreal, and was at this 
time its general manager; among his many distinctions was 
that of having captained the McGill team in the famous rugby 
football match with Harvard in 1874. Eugene Lafleur, a 
native of Longueuil, was professor of international law at 
McGill University, and was a ready choice as legal expert in 
place of the late president. William McLennan, Hugh's son, 
while qualified as a public notary, had achieved a reputation 
as an author and bibUophile which continued to grow over 
the years. Finally, E.B. Greenshields brought his experience 
as an investment expert to aid the Institute. While these 
names are not now so familiar as those of Sir John Abbott's 
associates, they were in 1894 renowned in their fields in 
Montreal. When, in the course of the year, William Mclntyre 
died, the Board was completed by the election of Hugh 
McLennan and Edward Clouston. 

One problem which the new president inherited, and 
which he might reasonably have supposed to be done with, 
was John Eraser. Eraser had been rusticating at Lachine, 
passing his time in writing and explaining at inordinate length 
to all who would listen the injustices of the legal system. A 
new president spurred him into a lengthy letter to Richard 
Angus, repeating all his old grievances. Eugene Lafleur 
decided that it could be ignored. 

Angus lost no time in investigating conditions in the 
library and in taking measures for improvement. Space, both 
for books and for readers, had already become a serious 
matter. Available shelves were filled, and the storage of old 
magazines perplexed the librarians. A ruthless overhauling 
was ordered. It is not quite clear now what the distinction 
was between "useless" and "unsuitable" books, but both 
categories were disposed of; surplus unbound magazines were 
similarly eliminated. There is an unintentionally comic touch 
in the Committee's recommendation that the discards should 
be sent to "The Mechanics' Institute, hospitals and jails"-an 
unfortunate conjunction of deserving institutions. 
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To reduce strain on available space, the quantity of fic- 
tion was, for the time being, to be restricted; the more popu- 
lar volumes were rebound and the rest discarded. The whole 
French section of the library was reorganized. A card cata- 
logue, which had been in the making for some time without 
ever reaching completion, became more than ever essential, 
and a special assistant was engaged for the time needed to set 
it in order. As a final improvement, the Fraser Institute 
device was introduced to mark all books and papers. The 
stag's head, the emblem of the Fraser clan, was already 
familiar to readers, for an elegantly carved replica sur- 
mounted one of the bookcases which had once belonged to 
Hugh Fraser. The new bookplates lent a distinctive mark 
which was greatly admired, and which served the practical 
purpose of clearly identifying the library's property. 

Nor was the comfort of readers overlooked. The parti- 
tion between the ladies' room and the picture gallery was re- 
moved, not only providing extra space for tables and chairs 
but also extending the opportunity of appreciating the pic- 
tures on display. Increased use of the library— in 1894 the 
daily count averaged 153 readers— posed problems in ventila- 
tion and lighting, and steps were taken to improve both. 
Finally, the need for cloakroom facilities led to suitable 
changes on the ground floor. 

The improvements led to a greater use of the library. 
Attendance in the following year rose by 13,500, and the 
circulation department was busier than ever. The swelling 
book donations had to be thinned to 500 volumes "selected 
with an appreciation that the greatest need of the library is 
for works of accepted merit" (2); new imports from England 
and France increased the choice available. They also made 
two more assistants necessary for cataloguing. The conges- 
tion was relieved somewhat, though without affecting the 
main rooms, by the withdrawal in 1895 of the McGifl law 
faculty. The Torrance collection had been housed in the 
McGill rooms and had been constantly employed by the stu- 
dents, and the faculty asked permission to take the books 
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with it, on loan. The governors agreed to their transfer, for 
the time being, to the University library. 

Meanwhile, the Fraser Building continued to provide the 
governors with more work than they cared for. The elevator 
continued to be unsatisfactorily expensive. Cutting off the 
baggage car and installing a water-meter achieved little. A bill 
for $12,000 for hydraulic power persuaded the governors to 
wait no longer for technical developments, but to electrify at 
once. The wash-rooms needed renovating, and tenants again 
complained of unsanitary conditions. A "smoke-test" of the 
drains eminently justified the complaint, and the old tile 
piping had to be replaced with modern cast-iron. And when 
it was all done, it was still difficult to rent the offices. In 
addition, the governors learnt that, for reasons best known to 
himself. Strong had decamped and left his head nurse to 
operate his hospital. Fearing that they might be held respon- 
sible for any mishaps in such circumstances, the governors 
decided to modernize the premises and find more reliable 
tenants. This, with the petty renovation of Burnside HaU 
itself, prompted the president once again to dip into his own 
pocket for a further $1,000. 

To complete the tribulations of 1895, John Fraser pro- 
duced a new memorial, asking the attorney-general to renew 
action. A brief interview with that official was sufficient to 
show the president that he would do nothing. A few months 
later a solicitor's letter to Angus explained that he had been 
entrusted by Fraser to take what steps he saw fit to further 
a variety of curious claims, and suggested friendly arbitration. 
The governors were no more captivated by the gentle 
approach than by the more belligerent, and flatly denied the 
existence of such claims. When Fraser himself wrote a long 
letter in reply, the govenors found it simpler to ignore it. 

Knox Farm also had engaged the Board's attention. 
They considered selling the timber there, but potential re- 
venue would have been inadequate. Nor could a satisfactory 
tenant be found. At length, in 1896 the Board succeeded in 
selling the farm for $100,000. As the governors explained, 
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when the mortgages had been paid off, the interest on the 
balance would be greater than any rent they could hope for, 
and the cares of management were removed. 

In January 1897 Richard Angus offered to step down in 
favour of a younger man, but his colleagues were reluctant to 
agree, and he consented to remain for another year. During 
that year, his first business was with the Institut Canadien. 

The Institut Canadian, a shadow of its former self, had 
continued to exist. Its members used the Fraser Institute 
Library, and indeed the City Directory listed it as having its 
headquarters there. In January 1897 a letter reached the 
Fraser Institute, announcing that a sub-committee had been 
appointed to clarify the relations between the two institutes. 
If the books transferred in 1885 still belonged to the Institut 
Canadien, that body proposed to amend its constitution to 
facilitate the election of new members. If they did not, the 
Institute Canadien wanted an understanding by which a 
branch library, for the convenience of French-speaking mem- 
bers, could be opened in the east end of the city. Recollec- 
tions of earlier proposals for such a branch led the Fraser 
Institute to reply that, if the Institut Canadien could show 
sufficient title to the books and at the same time persuade 
the governors that it could successfully operate such a branch 
library, the possibility of returning the books might be con- 
sidered. 

The secretary of the Institut Canadien forwarded what 
appeared to be the draft of a deed dated April 18, 1895, in- 
tended to modify the earlier agreement; it referred to the 
books as "on deposit" at the Fraser Institute. He added that 
at the time a minority of his members had opposed the trans- 
fer and had even taken legal action to prevent it, but he con- 
veniently overlooked the dismal failure of the action. The 
officers of the Institut Canadien felt that they could regain 
their large and active membership if they could offer the 
attraction of the library. This seemed to them sufficient to 
justify the retransfer of the books. 
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In reply, Richard Angus declared that the sole object of 
the Fraser Institute was to provide the public with the best— 
and freest— access to books and that, if the Institut Canadien 
could satisfy him, first that the books would really be at the 
service of the whole east-end public, and next that the books 
could legally be returned while releasing the Fraser Institute 
from all further obligation, the governors were ready to agree 
to the plan. William McLennan and John B. Abbott were ap- 
pointed to investigate, but their inquiries led to nothing. Pre- 
sumably a free and pubhc library was not what the Institut 
Canadien had in mind. Certainly the books remained where 
they were, and still remain there. Possibly the Institut Cana- 
dien might, with the help of the hbrary, have regained its 
former strength. Without it, it did not. At the annual meet- 
ing in 1900 it could not even muster a quorum, and it virtu- 
ally ceased to exist. 

On May 29, 1897, the Fraser Institute suffered another 
great loss with the death of J.H.R.Molson who, without seek- 
ing honorific recognition, had done so much for his city. The 
Institute formally acknowledged, in its records, its debt: 

Mr Molson . . . generously contributed to the funds of 
the Institute, and contributed much valuable time and 
attention to its affairs, giving his colleagues the benefit 
of his advice and assistance in all matters connected 
with its welfare. The noble concern that he always 
manifested to promote the welfare of his fellow-men led 
him to take great interest in and to give material support 
to the library . . . while his high character and readiness 
to promote every movement for the diffusion of know- 
ledge and the elevation of the people have been a con- 
stant source of inspiration to those who have had the 
privilege of being associated with him and will continue 
to encourage them to give effect to his benevolent pur- 
poses. (3) 

His will provided numerous bequests to the city and its 
institutions. To the Fraser Institute he left $30,000 free of 
tax, to be expended on books. So munificent a gift could 
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not obviously be spent immediately, and it was invested to 
provide a steady income. As the Molson Book Fund it con- 
tinues even now to help provide new acquisitions for the 
library. 

Richard Angus insisted on retiring at the end of his year. 
Despite his insistence on making way for a younger man, his 
subsequent career did not suggest that in 1898 he was even 
nearing superannuation. In 1910 he became president of the 
Bank of Montreal. In 1913 he really retired, but he was 
still active at his death in 1922 at the age of ninety-one. 

Hugh McLennan retired from the Board at the same 
time. The vacancies were filled by William McLennan and 
Eugene Lafleur; the former accepted the office of president. 
With these changes in the Board came an amusing exercise in 
diplomacy. It was realized that Sir Donald Smith had, by his 
absence from meetings, disqualified himself as a governor 
under the second by-law. By that time he was Canadian 
High Commissioner in London, and in the previous year 
had been created a baron with the title of Lord Strathcona 
and Mount Royal. Possibly the reason for his absences seemed 
adequate; and certainly his title carried some weight. Perhaps 
none of the governors had the courage to tell Lord Strathcona 
that he had been dismissed. The Board solemnly passed a 
special resolution declaring that by-law no 2 did not apply to 
the case of Lord Strathcona, and his name remained on the 
list of governors. 

While no one at the time could have detected any 
special significance in it, a most important appointment was 
made at the library. A young Frenchman, Pierre de Creve- 
coeur, who had been temporarily engaged in 1894, was con- 
sidered efficient enough at last to be given a permanent posi- 
tion as assistant librarian. 

A new president encouraged John Fraser into what 
proved to be his final assault upon the Institute. This time 
he visited the library in person, and confronted the librarian 
with what must be, among the many abstruse questions 
posed, the most baffling demand the library has received. 
From Malcouronne he demanded the two sets of accounts— 
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Menzies' genuine record and the fabricated version for the 
auditors. One can only attempt to imagine the discussion 
across the desk of the reading-room. Frustrated, John Fraser 
compiled his last letter, the writing straggling erratically over 
twenty-eight pages. It included incomprehensible calcula- 
tions designed to prove something or other, interspersed with 
fiery Calvinistic comminations against the stiff-necked recal- 
citrance of the Board. It even contrived a new allegation— 
that the appointment of the president had been, for reasons 
by no means coherently explained, "illicit", and that there- 
fore the charter of the corporation was forfeit. The new 
president wisely filed away the letter and forgot it. It was 
John Fraser's final shot. In October 1899 his wife, who had 
been ill for some time, died. John Fraser survived her by 
only two days. 

The library continued to grow in popularity. The aver- 
age daily attendance had reached 270, and additional accom- 
modation was urgent. The suggested transference of the 
ladies' room to the ground floor did not actually happen; in- 
stead, it proved easier to re-arrange the main room. Refer- 
ence books most frequently consulted were brought from 
their former inaccessibility to new shelves in the main reading 
room, though at the librarian's insistence this applied only to 
books which could be replaced. The cynicism was, unfortu- 
nately, warranted, for theft and mutilation of books and 
papers were growing into serious concerns. No really satis- 
factory preventive device could be discovered. The best that 
the Committee could propose was to close the **wing" 
reading-room, except on Sunday evenings when the crowds 
were greatest— a move designed to afford easier supervision of 
the readers. 

New acquisitions were being added, though not perhaps 
as freely as the public demand would have wished, and with 
this an old rumour was reawakened. The Fraser Institute, 
it was rumoured, was encouraging the reading of unsuitable 
literature. This time, the offending authors were no longer 
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Voltaire and Rousseau, but Zola and Maupassant. The presi- 
dent in his report felt it advisable to repudiate any blame: 
While every care is taken to avoid the purchase or distri- 
bution of works which may be offensive to any element 
in our community, it must be remembered that the 
Fraser Institute is a free and public library, and the 
responsibility for the choice of author and subject must 
always lie rather with the reader than the committee. (4) 
Nevertheless, to be safe, the Committee instructed the U- 
brarian to avoid issuing the offending works. 

The year 1900 brought a new misgiving. The American 
Library Association decided to hold its convention for the 
first time in Montreal. The Board of the Fraser Institute, 
conscious of the limitations of their facilities, compared with 
the vaunted impressiveness of American libraries, viewed the 
prospect with the uneasiness of those whose achievements 
have yet to stand the test of comparison. This uneasiness 
showed in the president's announcement of the event: 
Unless we close our doors during the visit ... we must 
stand the criticism of a body not only familiar with the 
requirement of the most perfectly organized libraries, 
but accustomed to find even in the smallest that in- 
tellectual interest by the public which is the surest 
guarantee for success. (5) 
As the time approached, courage returned. The Fraser In- 
stitute offered McGill University, which was acting as host, 
whatever help it could give. The University preferred to 
manage on its own; the Fraser Institute was not even men- 
tioned among the libraries represented at the meetings. Nor 
was it called upon to face the scrutiny it had feared. The 
visiting librarians preferred a cruise up the river to a busman's 
holiday. Even more humiliating, from the Board's point of 
view, was the manner in which the existence of a free public 
library in Montreal was completely ignored. At the general 
meeting at the Windsor Hotel, the Chief Justice, Sir 
Melbourne Tait, in welcoming the delegates made "an elo- 
quent plea for a public library" in Montreal (6). It was not 
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the last time that the Fraser Institute would feel slighted, but 
it was probably the last time when no champion sprang to its 
defence. It was some consolation, twelve years later, that 
when the American Library Association met again in Canada, 
the librarian of the Fraser Institute was asked to join the con- 
vention committee in Ottawa. 

* * * 

The first decade of the new century saw the Fraser Insti- 
tute secure in its position as a Montreal feature, well known 
and appreciated. It proved also to be a continuing struggle to 
reconcile the potential development of the library with the 
physical limitations of its premises. At the same time, the 
Fraser Institute was from time to time indirectly involved in 
the extraordinary pother which attended the efforts of the 
city to establish a civic library. 

In ten years the Fraser Institute's book collection in- 
creased from 38,439 to 58,767, while the daily average atten- 
dance rose from 277 to 349, and at times overtaxed the capa- 
city of the reading-rooms. Much of this support came from 
the French-speaking element of the city, but for practical 
assistance the Institute found itself relying on the English 
population. The success of the Montreal Book Club had, it is 
true, encouraged an attempt to form a French counterpart. 
La Lecture Frangaise Contemporaine y in 1900; the first 
books were bought and similar facilities at the library 
granted. Unfortunately the project failed to rouse sufficient 
enthusiasm for it to survive. Perhaps there was an advantage 
in that, for the lack of space was growing into a serious diffi- 
culty. As early as 1901, in a desperate effort to find room 
for new books, the Executive Committee had reluctantly 
asked the Horticultural Society to withdraw its books, in 
which ordinary readers showed no interest. It was hardly a 
solution to the problem. Since it coincided with ominous 
flaws in the building, the Board was driven to extensive work 
on Burnside Hall. 
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The decision was taken at a time when what were to 
prove significant changes were made in the library staff. In 
April 1901 Eugene Malcouronne died. He had been an effi- 
cient librarian and secretary, though he had not been noted 
for any deep interest in books for their own sake. The gover- 
nors, no doubt influenced by the American Library Associa- 
tion visit, debated the appointment of a trained librarian— 
until they discovered the salary it would entail. It proved 
more expedient to promote the assistant librarian on proba- 
tion—a probation which, probably by oversight, was to last 
six years before the appointment was confirmed. The deci- 
sion was a happy one. 

Pierre Boucher de Crevecoeur was a native of Boulogne, 
a member of a family whose ancestors had led their contin- 
gents against the Saracens in the Crusades; his great-uncle was 
an archaeologist of repute. After being educated at a Jesuit 
College, Pierre de Crevecoeur spent four years aboard a 
French man-o'-war. In later years he loved talking of his 
exploits at sea. His shipmates assured him that the road to 
affluence lay in farming in Canada, and he believed them. In 
1888, at the age of twenty-six, he and his wife acquired a 
small farm near Compton, in Quebec. Finding himself tem- 
peramentally unsuited for the land, he soon migrated to the 
city. For a time he assisted aM. Ingres, who taught French in 
a rented room at the Fraser Institute. The library upstairs 
soon attracted him, and he secured a place on its staff in 
1897. He missed the road to affluence, but found a career 
which proved far more rewarding. His love of literature and 
his Gallic charm made him an ideal man for his new position, 
and in the years which followed it was his name, rather than 
those of the distinguished governors, which the public asso- 
ciated with the Fraser Institute. He was fortunate in the 
choice of Annie McDougall, a cousin of the Institute's book- 
keeper, as his assistant librarian. 

The news of a legacy of $5,000, left to the Institute by 
Miss Frances Wurtele, made the renovation of the premises 
possible, and on July 1, 1902, the library was closed for the 
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work to be put in hand. Much had to be done. The roof 
again needed attention, and the opportunity was taken to in- 
clude a new skyhght to improve the lighting and ventilation 
of the main reading-room. The antiquated lighting was (in 
the exuberant words of The Star) 

replaced by handsome burnished brass chandeliers, with 
myriads of electric lights, so that the light, both day and 
night, is now perfect. (7) 
Lighting was also installed between the book-stacks. The ex- 
terior of the building was cleaned and painted; the interior 
was painted and varnished— or, in the lower regions, white- 
washed. The library itself was rearranged. The librarian's 
central desk was replaced by a counter round three sides of 
the main room; new shelves were installed. The fourth wall 
was pierced to allow access from the ladies' room, which 
until then could be reached only by a separate door at the 
head of the stairs. The books were arranged more practically; 
on the main counter, 550 of the most frequently consulted 
volumes were placed for readers to have ready access to them. 
The taste of the day is reflected by the inclusion among 
them, besides the usual dictionaries and encyclopedias, of 
Burke's Peerage and a dictionary of genealogy. A glass case 
displayed gems from the library's collection of rare books. 
When, after three months, the library re -opened, the news- 
papers of both languages were high in their praise of the im- 
provements. 

While the renovation was in progress, the annual meet- 
ing in July 1902 accepted William McLennan's resignation. 
He had been a sick man for some months, and he retired to 
Florence, Italy, in search of better health. Joseph Rielle, 
who had acted as president during his absences, was elected 
to replace him. 

The two men were strikingly different in character. 
Willian McLennan, author and bibliophile, who had done so 
much to improve the libraries at McGill University and the 
Fraser Institute, was a quiet, cultured scholar with the 
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scholar's less practical approach to the harshness of the com- 
mercial world. Joseph Rielle was pre-eminently a practical 
man. Born of poor parents in Laprairie in 1830, in his youth 
he walked across the ice of the river to school in Montreal; at 
the age of seventeen he renounced his Catholicism and em- 
barked upon a career of his own. In time he became one of 
Canada's outstanding civil engineers. He surveyed and laid 
out many of the streets of modern Montreal; he was consul- 
tant to the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk railways; he 
gained a wide reputation as an arbitrator. His qualities made 
him ideally suited to the needs of the Fraser Institute at this 
time. While de Crevecoeur could build up the library, Rielle 
was able to handle the administrative complexities. 

The renovation of the Fraser Institute came at a strate- 
gic time, for the question of a civic library was prominently 
before the public. Montreal can perhaps claim that the no- 
tion of a civic library was really its own, for as early as Octo- 
ber 1900 the city clerk had asked the Fraser Institute for in- 
formation about the library and the possibility of branches 
elsewhere. The Institute supplied the information, but heard 
nothing further. The renewed interest was provoked by an 
offer from the Carnegie Foundation of $150,000 on condi- 
tion that Montreal earmarked an annual $15,000 for main- 
taining a library. The city fathers replied, somewhat churl- 
ishly, that "Montreal does not need charity. It can pay for 
this luxury itself when the time is ripe." (8) But the offer 
had put the idea into the public mind. The topic was widely 
and at times heatedly discussed in the city council and even 
more in the press. There was a Gilbertian element in that the 
storm raged, nor around the provision of a building, but 
around the books to put in it if it were ever built. Arfch- 
bishop Bruchesi of Montreal flatly declared that a library 
controlled by the council would be most unsatisfactory, if 
not actually dangerous to faith and morals. Alderman Hebert 
agreed that a municipal library would have no control over 
"dubious" books. It gave Pierre de Crevecoeur, akeady well- 
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known in the French community as a prominent member of 
an organization called V Alliance Frangaise, the chance to em- 
erge into the prominence in the local newspapers which he 
was to enjoy for many years. In an interview he was quoted 
as saying 

A committee to select books should be of gentlemen 
well known as educated reading men ... He did not 
understand that gentlemen were always elected to the 
council because of literary attainments or special erudi- 
tion; 

and questioned further on the proposal to have church repre- 
sentatives on the selection committee of the civic library he 
added a rider worthy of the Institut Canadien: 

if clergymen were on the committee there would simply 
be no library. They entertained such different opinions 
as to what books the pubUc should be allowed to read. (9) 
The Herald was blunt in its comment: 

While members of the City Council have been haggling 
over the establishment of the Carnegie Library, the 
management of the Eraser Institute have been making 
such extensive improvements that when its doors were 
thrown open this morning the inviting up-to-date 
appearance of the whole place was such as to cause 
one to wonder why another public library should be 
needed. (10) 

Nor was this merely the English Montrealer's view. Les De- 
hats went further: 

In Montreal ... a truly public library is a Utopian dream. 
The CathoUcs would always want books approved by 
the religious authorities. The Protestants would ask 
only that their library should be moral, allowing the free 
discussion of philosophical, social and poUtical subjects 
. . . We have not the honour of Mr Carnegie's acquaint- 
ance, but if nevertheless he will accept our advice, we 
would tell him to give his $150,000 to the Eraser Insti- 
tute. This library is frequented without distinction by 
English and Canadians [sic). It is perfectly conducted 
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without partisanship, augmenting itself year by year 
with valuable works, French and English. If Mr Carnegie 
wishes to help educate Montrealers he could do no 
better than to give his financial support to the Fraser 
Institute. (11) 

Presumably Mr Carnegie's clipping service did not extend to 
the French press in Montreal, or he did not deem the advice 
sound. Certainly the Foundation made no such offer, and 
the governors of the Fraser Institute, by coincidence, found 
themselves in a financial quandary. The legacy they had 
counted upon was not paid until the following March, and 
they had overspent. It called for ingenious borrowing from 
other revenue, and the curtailment of book purchases, to tide 
them over an uncomfortable period. The cherished plan for a 
printed catalogue was again abandoned. 

The increased popularity of the library continued. It 
even reached a point where, one chilly Sunday evening, 
readers were turned away because there was no room inside 
for them. But one cannot live always on the heights, and dis- 
turbing features came to mar the success. Three years after 
the reconstruction, despite the valiant efforts of the guardian 
at the door, a splenetic journalist could refer to the Fraser 
Institute as "a haven of refuge for the unemployed, who doze 
over a magazine or a book" (12). But public reading-rooms 
can never be entirely free from loiterers. These were not the 
people who in 1905 roused Joseph Rielle's ire. He was per- 
turbed by the borrowers. 

The circulation department had grown steadily, and 
afforded a perpetual topic for the Executive Committee. 
Rough treatment of borrowed books led repeatedly to sug- 
gestions for an annual subscription to provide funds for re- 
pairing damaged volumes; the suggestions were as constantly 
shelved by others who argued that thie charter of the Institute 
precluded such a scheme. The president now raised the care- 
less attitude of borrowers. Not only were books not being 
returned in time or in good condition, with the result that 
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cost of repair or replacement was becoming excessive, but the 

borrowers were adopting a cavalier attitude- 
there was a general assumption on the part of the public 
that the governors were obliged by the charter of the 
Fraser Institute to lend out books, and the conduct of 
many borrowers had in consequence become very over- 
bearing. (13) 

This attitude monopolized the time of the staff to such an 
extent that they could not attend to other necessary work. 
The income of the Institute would not permit hiring addi- 
tional help. Rielle proposed a drastic remedy. Depositors 
were asked to reclaim their money, and the lending of books 
was to be discontinued until the staff had completed the ne- 
glected work. 

The respite achieved its purpose, and when, a few 
months later, books could again be borrowed, the librarian 
reported new members at the rate of a hundred a month. 
They still did not entirely please the governors. The new 
complaint was that in transacting their business in the nook 
adjoining the main reading-room they created so much noise 
that they were a nuisance to serious readers. Moving the de- 
partment to the ground floor, where the din would not be so 
distracting, was suggested, but there were obstacles to the 
plan. Two years later the governors were still debating the 
question, which they felt was growing more acute. By 1910 
the more pessimistic governors were suggesting that if popular 
fiction were eliminated, the cost of repairing the well-worn 
copies would also be eliminated, and new books could be 
bought. Since almost three-quarters of the borrowed books 
were fiction, it probably would have reduced the noise, but 
the remedy was laid aside as too extreme. 

The reference library remained the important part of 
the collection, which by 1911 was almost four times the 
original number. A press interview revealed conditions in the 
building: 

Mr de Crevecoeur . . . pointed to the ominous sag in the 
floor, caused by the weight of books which lie there— a 
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superabundance of books, a dead weight on what 
appears to be a floor with insufficient support. Mr de 
Crevecoeur says there is cause for fear. Books are 
coming in every day . . . There is nowhere to put them, 
unfortunately, and they cannot be classified, so that the 
officers of the library are greatly hampered in their 
work. Downstairs, in the Board Room, away from 
public gaze, are priceless works of antiquity lying 
dormant. (14) 

The floor continued to sag for several years, happily without 
succumbing to its burden; classifying the collection con- 
tined a permanent difficulty. 

During these years, the controversy over the civic library 
had rumbled on, with no particular progress. As early as 
1903 Joseph Rielle had joined in the vapid discussions. His 
long letter to The Gazette included the su^estion. 

One is led to ask why in all this discussion ... we have 
been told repeatedly there is no public library in Mont- 
real . . . His Worship the Mayor and the members of the 
Council would confer a great favour on the Fraser Insti- 
tute by calling and judging for themselves of the work 
done there. I am confident that a correct knowledge of 
the benefit conferred by the Institute on the poor who 
cannot afford to buy books . . . would lead them to 
devote part of the money at their disposal to this very 
deserving institution. (15) 
No obvious result followed the letter, though doubtless the 
publicity was useful. In the ensuing years, the bickering was 
chiefly over what books were suitable. The Archbishop in- 
sisted that the library should be purely technical, and that 
Voltaire, Rousseau and the like had no proper place there. 
The aldermen favoured the classics. The controversy of 1858 
was revived as a theoretical issue, since there was no actual 
library to attack. It led, inevitably, to vague allegations 
against the Fraser Institute, again charging it with circulating 
improper books. In the course of the dispute, de Crevecoeur 
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rendered himself persona non grata by defying the Arch- 
bishop's demand that his catalogue should be submitted for 
inspection, and in 1908 he found himself embroiled in his 
only acrimonious encounter with rabid journalism. 

A columnist in La Croix, a rigidly orthodox Catholic 
journal, found himself writing, "A public library where the 
choice of books would not be controlled by a competent 
censor would be a calamity." which led him to add the aside. 
By the way, we are told that at the Fraser Institute the 
most obscene books are lent without discrimination to 
the public. The authorities of the Institute should look 
into it. (16) 

De Crevecoeur was goaded into leaping, somewhat in- 
judiciously, to the defence of the library he loved. His 
lengthy reply loses some of the force of his righteous indig- 
nation when it is translated from his native tongue: 

We do not lend to the pubUc "without discrimination 
the most obscene books"; first because we have too much 
respect for those who use our library; but also because 
we do not possess works of this kind. Your unfortunate 
calumny is thus not only inexcusable vulgarity and in- 
gratitude to an institution which renders great service to 
the city, but also a grave insult to the many, among 
them many young ladies from the best families in Mont- 
real, whom you thus accuse of seeking to nurture their 
minds on matter described by the ugly word I dare not 
repeat. All who know us . . . know that we lend our 
books only with the greatest care. (17) 
La Croix was impenitent. It retorted 

Three-quarters of the books of the Institut Canadien, 
classed by Mgr Bourget as dangerous or improper, 
are to-day on the shelves of the Fraser library . . . After 
this unanswerable proof, it ill becomes Mr de Crevecoeur 
to deny what we claim. (18) 

Mr de Crevecoeur wisely kept quiet. He was not pre- 
pared to resume an unequal contest which the Institut Cana- 
dien could not win. Unfortunately, two days later the more 
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liberal Le Canada printed a long interview with him, which 

contained the interesting revelations: 

The Fraser Library bought only what had a literary, 
scientific or historical value, and often burnt indecent 
works given among others by generous donors. If by 
chance any such work was kept because of its value, it 
was held under lock and key, and was never issued with- 
out the librarian's express authority. Advanced books 
were never issued to young people, and with those 
asking about certain books the staff were instructed to 
be careful. The catalogue contained special annotations 
for the works of Zola, de Maupassant and de Richepin, 
saying that they were only issued on the librarian's 
special permission, and only in the reading-room. (19) 

La Croix leapt at the chance with the brutal riposte: 

Just who is Mr de Crevecoeur? A poor little Frenchman 
washed up on the shores of the St Lawrence, full of 
himself, that is to say full of ignorance and anti-Catholic 
prejudice. And it is this flotsam which claims the auth- 
ority to prevent a population of 300,000 Catholic souls 
from drowning in the treacherous depths of modern 
literature! (20) 

Pierre de Crevecoeur remained discretely silent, relieving his 
outraged feelings with a brief comment in his common-place 
book on "the reprehensible bigotry of some people." Oddly, 
as one looks back, one finds that to some extent he was vin- 
dicated. Press reports some years later told him that the 
Archbishop, without changing his views on what books a 
public library might contain, did not disagree with allowing 
the librarian to exercise his own judgement. However, while 
de Crevecoeur continued to talk to reporters, he never again 
involved himself or the Fraser Institute in futile arguments. 
Even when the Montreal morality squad, shortly afterwards, 
joined the fray with an assault upon the romances of Eleanor 
Glyn and Victoria Cross, he stayed silent. Only once more 
did the subject of questionable books enter the records of the 
Fraser Institute, when, in 1913, 
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attention was called to the fact that an impression pre- 
vails that books of an unsuitable, character are loaned to 
the public. The secretary stated that there were very 
few books in the library to which exception could be 
taken, and that these were all under lock and key, and 
only loaned with the consent of the Board. (21) 
Since then, though works on the Index are included in the 
Ubrary, the fact has troubled no one sufficiently for it to be 
raised as a public issue. 

When the library was not demanding their attention, the 
governors continued to be fully occupied as landlords and in 
the constant fight to ensure a sufficient revenue to maintain 
the Institute. Costs were rising; salaries had to be increased; 
operating expenses grew with the number of books and of 
readers. For most of the time it was a hard struggle to avoid 
a deficit. 

One commitment ended in 1903, when Alexander 
Fraser died and his annuity ceased. But the Fraser Building 
continued to cause perpetual worry. Even when, as occasion- 
ally happened, it could be reported that all seemed well 
there, a few months brought disillusionment. Over the years 
the roof demanded constant repair, and the fire escape and 
the elevators were spectres haunting Board meetings. An in- 
teresting light on Joseph Rie lie's practical efficiency is af- 
forded by the elevator. In 1904, when faced by what he con- 
sidered an excessively large bill for electricity, he ordered the 
company to reduce the power. The tenants took a little time 
to discover the change. When at length they complained of 
the reduced efficiency of the elevator, Rielle sent his own 
engineer to examine it; he then confronted the tenants with a 
technical report dismissing their complaints as "much exag- 
gerated". It was soon after that the governors first enter- 
tained the thought of disposing of the Fraser Building. 
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A broad survey of the history of the Fraser Institute 
forces one to realize that between the first entertaining of an 
idea and its ultimate implementation there was always a con- 
siderable time lag. To some extent that was due to the com- 
parative infrequency of board meetings; to some degree it 
shows a sensible caution. At no point could the governors 
have been accused of acting too precipitately. The decision 
to sell was definite, but the actual sale was deferred until the 
opportune moment. It was delayed in 1907 because all the 
offices were satisfactorily rented; in 1910 the need for a new 
roof and for extensive repairs raised the question of selling 
once more. The prospect of greatly increased rents in the 
following year deferred the matter. In 1912, when the roof 
was again giving trouble, a reasonably handsome offer was 
reluctantly rejected as an uneconomical proposition. 

King's Post Farm was another source of concern. In 
1902 it was no longer possible to demand the rent in advance, 
and the Board let it be known that they were prepared to 
sell the farm outright. No acceptable offers were made, and 
the farm remained leased, on disappointing terms, until 1910, 
when it could at last be sold for a handsome price. 

In its place a new property came into being. As early as 
1907 advances were made for the commercial use of the site 
behind Burnside Hall, fronting on University Street, and in 
1910 the governors agreed to capitalize on modern progress. 
The first motor-car had appeared in the city in 1899, and the 
Automobile Association of Canada was formed in 1904, but 
cars were still not ubiquitous. The Comet Motor Company 
entered the growing market in the showroom and garage 
which it persuaded the Fraser Institute to erect on its prop- 
erty, for which it paid what then seemed a very satisfactory 
rent. 

Two legacies also helped the finances of the Institute. 
In 1904 William McLennan died in Florence, and left $5,000 
to the Ubrary. His admirers in Montreal wished to show some 
tangible appreciation of his merit as a litterateur, and in 1907 
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a handsome bust, the work of the Montreal artist Philippe 
Hebert, was presented to the Institute and installed in the 
main reading-room; a replica was placed in the McGill Univer- 
sity library. In 1911 Mrs J.H.R. Molson left her library to be 
shared by the Fraser Institute and McGill University, which 
increased the collection by 1,370 volumes. With it the Fraser 
Institute also received $10,000. 

In the background during this decade was the use to be 
made of the large room, known as Fraser Hall, on the ground 
floor of the Institute building. At the turn of the century it 
had fallen into disrepair, and it was becoming increasingly 
difficult to persuade anyone to hire it. The governors were 
anxious to renovate the hall, but other calls upon resources 
prevented it. The Executive Committee even desperately sug- 
gested borrowing from the depositors' fund for the purpose. 
Not until 1906 were sufficient funds available to repair the 
hall at a cost which, it was hoped, could be recovered in a 
year or two. The optimism was justified. The Oratorio 
Society and a drama club met there regularly, and de Creve- 
coeur made it the headquarters for I'Alliance Frangaise, of 
which he was secretary. 

The gravest concern, however, was Burnside Hall itself. 
The alterations in 1902 had greatly improved the library, but 
they had not eliminated the structural defects which were 
becoming increasingly apparent. The sagging floor was only 
one of them. The makeshift nature of the rooms hampered 
efficiency. Available space was exhausted; books were con- 
gested. The building was showing its age and requiring con- 
stant repair. Above all, as the librarian's press interviews 
began to stress, the place was far from fireproof, and the 
hazard to so valuable a collection of books was frightening. 
Murmurs of selling and seeking a new site had already been 
heard, but they were wishful thinking rather than serious pro- 
posals. In 1910 the idea was seriously entertained; a concrete 
offer of $5 a square foot had been made for the site. Tempt- 
ing as it seemed, it was rejected. With the site of the Institute 
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obviously steadily growing in value, the Board decided to 
wait a few years before taking so bold a step. 

At the end of 1911, the possibility of moving presented 
itself in a new guise. The Mechanics' Institute had sold its 
St James's Street premises and needed a new building. The 
idea was mooted, and seized upon enthusiastically by the 
press, that the Fraser Institute should combine its library 
with that of the Mechanics' Institute. 

The Mechanics' Institute indeed made a definite pro- 
posal. A detailed memorandum advanced the idea of the 
fusion of the Fraser Institute and the Natural History Society 
with the Mechanics' Institute and the city's technical school. 
Their combined assets would be more than adequate for a 
new building suitable for all their requirements; it remained 
only to work out the constitution of the new body. The 
press wrote enthusiastically, as if the merger were a fait 
accompli awaiting only signatures on the formal agreement. 
The Board of the Fraser Institute was more cautious in its 
approach. Eugene Lafleur, asked to report on the legal 
aspect of the scheme, found obstacles. 

The obligations imposed on the governors (of the Fraser 
Institute) are defined with such particularity and pre- 
cision that without a legislative modification of their 
present obligations it would seem impossible to effect a 
complete fusion of the Fraser Institute with the other 
corporations . . . and even if the Legislature could be 
prevailed upon to vary the provisions of the late Mr 
Fraser's will, the governors of the Fraser Institute would 
feel some hesitation as to the propriety of making an 
application with that object in view. (22) 
He did suggest that the other corporations could contribute 
their liquid assets to the construction of a suitable building 
on the Burnside Hall site, but he added that, as a body with 
no capital stock and an obligation to be "open to all honest 
and respectable persons whomsoever of every rank in life 
without distinction and without pay or reward", the Fraser 
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Institute would not be able to offer any financial privileges or 
other advantages to its partners in return for their funds. 

It was a grave obstacle indeed. A special meeting of the 
Executive Committee reported to the Board that it could not 
consider the amalgamation feasible, for two definite reasons. 
In the first place, even with the proffered assets it would not 
be possible to erect a suitably equipped building and still re- 
tain sufficient income for its efficient maintenance. The 
second reason was one which was to overshadow the consi- 
deration of a new building for another forty years: 

The increasing value of the site at present occupied by 
the Fraser Institute makes it inexpedient to erect a 
library building thereon. In the future the wisest policy 
may be to sell this site and to remove to less expensive 
premises. (23) 

The plan for fusion was abandoned. The Mechanics' 
Institute continued in its old quarters until the lease expired 
in 1919, when it moved to its present site on Atwater Avenue. 
The Fraser Institute returned to the task of maintaining a 
library as efficiently as it could in Burnside Hall, until the 
propitious moment for selling should present itself. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



Reconstruction 



In 1912 a writer declared 

We have long been convinced that the light of the Fraser 
Institute has been hidden under a bushel in so far as the 
majority of the English-speaking people of Montreal are 
concerned, and they simply do not realize that the city 
possesses a free public library operated on the most 
generous terms. (1) 
Even if he were right, sufficient gleams escaped to attract 
more people than the limited accommodation could comfor- 
tably handle. The Fraser library was frequented by regular 
readers and serious students. Its circulation department was 
thriving. Casual visitors were numerous. By September 1913 
additional seating was imperative. Fraser Hall was converted 
to a magazine room, leaving the upper floors for the more 
serious readers. The reputation of the library as a ready 
source of information was rapidly growing, and it was 
fostered by Pierre de Crevecoeur's exhaustive knowledge of 
his books and his ready co-operation in searching their pages. 

Indeed, in September 1913 his skill in such research 
brought what was probably the most curious enquiry in the 
history of the library. The legend had grown, in France, that 
the notorious private letters of Count Axel von Fersen to 
Marie Antoinette had somehow found their way to Montreal. 
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The French Consulate asked de Crevecoeur to trace 
them. His excellent standing in the French community, 
combined with his eagerness to further the reputation of his 
beloved library, tempted him to use his leisure in extensive 
search. It would be gratifying to be able to report that he 
discovered the letters, hidden in some obscure repository, but 
unfortunately he did not. 

Meanwhile, the library was filled. Books were piling up 
in every available cranny, and the fire hazard was ominous. 
The increasing insurance premiums posed a new problem for 
a Board to whom every economy was vital. On the advice of 
the librarians at McGill University and the Toronto Public 
Library, the collection was re -evaluated and allowance made 
for depreciation through hard use of the books. 

A tempting offer, which might have helped to fulfil 
Hugh Fraser's broader design, was made in March 1913. 
David Ross McCord offered, on certain stipulated conditions, 
to leave his art collection and $150,000 to the Fraser Insti- 
tute on his death. In the circumstances, the Board declined 
the offer. The governors did not feel justified in committing 
themselves for an undefined date in the future, or that they 
could undertake, as the offer required, to rebuild when the 
time came. The collection found its way, eventually, to 
McGill University. 

A few months later a temptation of a different kind pre- 
sented itself. The property at the corner of St Sacrament 
and St Peter Streets came on the market, and the governors 
were attracted by the prospect of extending the Fraser 
Building to cover the whole block. The matter was left to 
John Fair. Fair, who was born in 1854, had been William 
McLennan's partner in a firm of notaries, and had estabUshed 
a reputation in the city as a shrewd man of affairs. He had 
joined the Executive Committee in 1910, and while he had 
no official position as treasurer he had been handling all the 
major financial interests of the Institute. Now, he attempted 
to persuade friends of the Institute to furnish sufficient cash 
for at least the down payment. It was, perhaps, as well that 
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the owners increased their asking price far beyond anything 
that Fair could hope to raise. For revenue was no better, and 
behind the financial deliberations of the Board there stiU 
hovered the old thought of moving from Dorchester Street to 
a cheaper location. The city was planning to shatter the 
tranquillity of Burnside Hall by laying tramway tracks in the 
street, and a further offer of $20 a square foot for the site 
of the Institute, though rejected in the end, was quite 
seriously considered. 

Changes came in the Board. In 1912 Sir Edward 
Clouston died, and in January 1914 Lord Strathcona's colour- 
ful career came to an end. Joseph Rielle was failing in health 
and wished to relinquish the presidency, but was persuaded 
to remain in office. To fill one vacancy on the Board, 
D. Forbes Angus, the son of Richard Angus, was elected. 

In 1914 the Great War broke out. In the past, wars 
overseas had affected Montreal chiefly as a factor in its com- 
mercial prosperity. Even the South African War at the turn 
of the century had seemed remote, though the volunteer 
regiment which Lord Strathcona had raised had given the city 
a more personal interest in it. In this war, Canada was 
actively concerned, and life in Montreal was affected. Young 
men were swept into the services; older men, and women, 
were engaged directly in war work. Everyday life was to 
some extent involved. 

The direct influence on the library was small. In the 
opening years the reading-room was crowded by those in 
search of detailed news. Later, attendance declined as 
students, who would otherwise have been in the reference 
room, were called away to active service. The Eraser Institute 
gave prominence to government posters and pamphlets, and 
lent its facilities to recruiting campaigns; it diverted its sur- 
plus magazines to soldiers' homes and hospitals. By 1916 
attendance was reduced and regular patrons were missing 
from their accustomed places; uniforms appeared mingled 
with the more usual mufti of the readers. But only once, in 
the somewhat limited records, does a direct effect of the war 
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appear. In April 1917 it was reported that the 55 Halljborg, 
carrying the Institute's magazines to Paris for binding, had 
been sunk by enemy action. (It sounds curious now that in 
those days it was found more economical, even during a 
major war, to ship volumes to France to be rebound, rather 
than to repair them locally.) The relevant minute adds philo- 
sophically that the magazines were amply insured. 

In May 1915 Joseph Rielle's health finally failed, after 
eighteen years of valuable service to the Institute. He was 
succeeded, as president, by Eugene Lafleur, and the vacancy 
on the Board was filled by John Fair. 

Eugene Lafleur was, in his way, as eminent in the legal 
world as Sir John Abbott had been. Born of Swiss parents in 
1856, he had graduated as a gold medallist at McGill Univer- 
sity in 1881. A Queen's Counsel in 1899, he became baton- 
nier of the Montreal Bar and, in 1905, batonnier-gene ral for 
the province. His reputation as an international jurist had 
grown rapidly. Heading a Board of Governors which took a 
keen interest in the Eraser Institute, he helped to raise it, 
during the next fifteen years, to a remarkable position among 
the city's amenities. 

A noteworthy feature of 1916 was the addition, in 
December, to the Executive Committee of Dr J.W.A. Hickson, 
professor of philosophy at McGill University. The first task 
assigned to Him was to draw up, in cooperation with his 
colleague Professor Paul Lafleur and the hbrarian a recom- 
mended list of new acquisitions— a task conscientiously com- 
pleted within a few months, coinciding with de Crevecoeur's 
renewed plaint that available space for them had been out- 
grown. 

If the war did not affect the library directly, it did so in- 
directly, for the tenants of the Institute's properties were 
suffering. The automobile company in University Street 
complained of lost trade as early as 1915, and begged for 
some mitigation of rent until the hard times had been 
weathered. At the Eraser Building, tenants were pleading the 
difficulty of making enough to pay their rents, and some 
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vacated their offices. In 1916, as an economy to help meet 
the situation, the governors hit on the expedient of dismiss- 
ing the agent in charge of the building and including in the 
librarian's already heavy load the additional function of rent- 
collector. Pierre de Crevecoeur coped with the extra work, 
but he was indefatigable. He was already involved with 
several voluntary undertakings for the relief of war victims. 

The situation did not improve. In 1918 a government 
embargo on automobiles temporarily crippled the garage, and 
the unhappy experiment with prohibition ruined several 
down-town clients. The governors, as far as it was prac- 
ticable, attempted to meet the predicament by accepting 
reduced rents with promises to repay the balance when the 
future became brighter. It did not improve the financial posi- 
tion of the Institute. The ultimate outcome was the decision 
that the time had come to dispose of the Fraser building. 

A definite offer to buy it in 1920 helped the governors 
to make up their minds, but it was stalled for a moment by 
Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor, who felt that he might per- 
suade the Bank of Montreal to purchase the property on 
better terms. He was wrong, but fortunately a fresh offer 
came. The building was sold to Furness-Withy, the shipping 
company. The governors could relax with the reflection that 
by the transaction they would be spared a great deal of 
trouble and stiU be able to count on a revenue of some 
$6,000 each year. 

The post-war years, ushered in by the enforced closing 
of the library for five weeks by city ordinance during the 
influenza epidemic of 1918, were still hampered by limited 
income, but they proved a distinguished epoch in the history 
of the Fraser Institute. The Institute could no longer claim 
the unique position in Montreal that it once held. The civic 
library was at last a reality; its impressive building facing La- 
fontaine Park had been formally opened by Marshal Foch in 
1917. But the civic library presented, at first, little challenge 
to the Fraser Institute. The shelves for 300,000 books were 
almost empty. The bickering over what to put on them was 
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not completely over, and the original collection had been a 
mere 18,000 volumes. The new library did nothing to lessen 
the popularity of the Fraser Institute. 

For the circulation department was as busy as ever, and 
the habitues were back in the reading-room. Students again 
took advantage of the library's facilities, and even more of 
the assistance of the staff. As The Standard at one time com- 
mented, 

Mr de Crevecoeur is a friend to hundreds of students 
just before examination day. He has watched the pro- 
gress of many prosperous lawyers, doctors and business- 
men from their earliest years of preparation to the final 
culmination of a lifelong ambition. (2) 
Business firms seeking statistics or other information to aid 
their transactions sent their messengers regularly or, in 
keeping with the times, telephoned to ask for it. Regular 
readers, serious-minded and earnest, seeking to improve their 
knowledge of the world, were welcomed. Even a number of 
mild eccentrics became entrenched, at various times, as old 
friends. 

There was, for instance, the autocratic old gentleman, 
clinging to the garb of a dead past, who automatically and 
vociferously disagreed with everyone and everything, in- 
cluding the authors he read. There was the superannuated 
lawyer who complained, even on the brightest day, of the 
imperfect lighting, and who perched on a window-sill with his 
copy of Heart Throbs, The chef from an adjacent club came 
regularly, in slack moments, to assist students with their 
Latin or Greek. A private detective, while waiting for his 
next case, invariably requested In Tune with the Infinite. 
And there was the engaging httle old lady who spent inter- 
minable hours making copious notes from Culpeper's Herbal, 
which she must have transcribed many times over the years. 

And as many women as men came to the library. In no 
other respect did changing times show themselves so strik- 
ingly. In its early days the library had encouraged its women 
readers, but it had watched over them with a chivalrous, 
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sometimes paternal, care. In the shelter of their own reading- 
room, the librarians had carefully supervised their browsing 
and shielded the younger women and girls from the coarser 
fare available to the men. One journalist, years before, had 
frivolously suggested that ladies yearning for the lustier mas- 
culine magazines might contrive to read them by sitting in 
the main room on the pretext that they were merely women, 
too humble to claim the status of ladies— a quip which failed 
to amuse de Crevecoeur, but which led him to allow ladies to 
borrow, on request, at least the more innocuous papers from 
the main reading-room. Now women had emerged from the 
protective cocoon in which masculine domination had 
wrapped them. The war had given them greater freedom and 
greater responsibility. Their enrolment in universities was 
considerably higher; their intrusion into the business world 
was deeper. With bobbed hair and skirts which had risen 
from the ankle to the knee, they boldly availed themselves of 
everything that the library could offer. The library accepted 
the change, but in other respects it maintained the reputation 
it had established, and which one writer expressed in the 
words 

The service of the staff is most considerate and cour- 
teous, and, what is more important, it makes the visitor 
feel that he is not only welcome but that he has a right 
to come. There is none of that ostentation and patron- 
izing welcome that makes a visitor to so many public 
institutions feel that he is being accorded a great favour 
by being permitted to come there at all. The library of 
the Fraser Institute is a public place, for the use of the 
public, and it is so conducted as to make the pubUc feel 
that it is theirs. (3) 
That, though originally written sixty years ago, is as true of 
the library today. 

In addition to the normal services of the library, Pierre 
de Crevecoeur delighted in special displays to show the wide 
resources of the collection. His special show-cases were 
changed frequently and offered a constant source of fresh 



interest. Special occasions demanded topical displays; at 
other times he exhibited some of the rare and valuable books 
not normally to be seen. To make a fully representative list 
of them would demand too much space, but a few of de 
Crevecoeur's favourites deserve mention. 

For the historically-minded there were the Eikon Basilike 
of 1648, purporting to be the reflections of the captive 
Charles I of England, and a 1643 version of Foxe's Book of 
Martyrs. For classicists there was a version of Euripides 
bound in wooden covers and dated 1558, and a volume of 
Horace from 1576. The first edition of Erasmus' Praise of 
Folly was illustrated by Holbein. From the French section 
came a 1711 edition of Rabelais, six volumes of Moliere 
dated 1773, and the complete works of Voltaire, in seventy 
volumes, dated 1745. Of Canadiana the gems were copies of 
The Gazette from 1796, and the 1698 edition of the travels 
of Louis Hennepin, the Recollet explorer who crossed the 
Prairies and who produced the first picture of Niagara Falls. 

In spite of these attempts to educate the visitors, there 
were times when the librarian admitted his disappointment 
with the unambitious taste of the public. He admitted that 
two-thirds of his clients sought to escape their humdrum 
world through light fiction. He spoke ruefully of the cult of 
Ethel M. Dell, for which he blamed the small lending libraries 
springing up in the shops. At the same time he was glad that 
people were reading something, for he was convinced that no 
one who can read need ever be lonely. He was not even 
daunted, as some cynics were, by the advent of the "movies", 
or even of radio. Optimistically, he hoped that they might 
provide a stimulus to reading rather than a deterrent. 

During this post-war period, de Crevecoeur's chief con- 
cerns were the more practical threats to the library from 
theft, vandalism and fire. 

Theft and vandalism have always been insuperable prob- 
lems for librarians, and presumably will continue to be while 
human nature remains what it is. Much of the loss arises, no 
doubt, from negligence, a forgetful failure to return borrowed 
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books. The Fraser Institute sought to guard against this 
weakness by the deposit system, but it was not completely 
successful. There is a curious quirk in the human mind which 
sets books in a category apart. Conscience is less troubled by 
having someone else's books on one's shelf that it would be 
by illicit possession of other forms of property. All book- 
lovers are familiar with this peculiarity, and few, if any, know 
a satisfactory remedy for it. 

At the Fraser Institute the problem of deliberate theft 
was the more difficult because of the arrangements forced on 
the library by the limitations of the premises. The circula- 
tion department and the reference section were, perforce, in 
the same crowded room. The utmost vigilance could not en- 
tirely prevent a casual reader from taking a book to a table 
and glancing at it for a time before leaving with the noncha- 
lance of a borrower leaving the lending library. Others were 
less brazen. Without the courage to remove the whole vol- 
ume, they furtively extracted pages before returning it. At 
one point five volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
forty pages of a sixth, vanished in this way. De Crevecoeur's 
scorn was greatest for the thief prompted by cupidity rather 
than a love of books. One has to imagine for oneself the 
actual interchange between de Crevecoeur and the owner of a 
second-hand store where the librarian discovered a book, 
originally priced at thirty doUars, offered for sale— with the 
Fraser Institute bookplate prominently inside its cover. We 
know only that he retrieved it, ultimately, for fifty cents. 

The depredations of the thief were, however, trivial in 
his mind in comparison with the constant nightmare of fire. 
It became a persistent anxiety, not only to the librarian, but 
to the governors, as they watched the steady accumulation of 
books with inadequate storage. As early as 1921 the gover- 
nors ordered extra shelving in two more of the basement 
rooms, and book-cases with screen-doors in the reference 
section, in an effort to reduce the piles of books in unsuitable 
spots. A prime mover in considering practical defence against 
fire was T. B. Macaulay, the president of the Sun Life 
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Assurance Company, who had joined the Board of the Fraser 
Institute in 1923, and who immediately proved himself a 
generous benefactor by his gifts to the library. At his insis- 
tence, as a practical move while the suggestion of a new 
building was again discussed and again deferred, the furnace 
and the electrical installation were inspected. A year later, 
when the question of additional insurance arose, Macaulay in- 
sisted on a fresh inspection, and sent his company's own 
experts to make it. To the horror of the Board they reported 
that, though the previous contractor had produced a certifi- 
cate of approval from an underwriters' inspection board, the 
wiring was obsolete and totally inadequate, and indeed 
hazardous. 

The governors were goaded into immediate practical 
measures. Fire extinguishers were scattered freely about the 
building, the beams over the furnaces were covered with as- 
bestos shields, and a night watchman was proposed. These 
were temporary expedients. It was clearly time to provide 
fire-proof stacks for the books. For once the question of 
cost was relegated to second place, behind the pressing need 
for action. An architect, W. H. Davis, was charged with pre- 
paring plans for modifying the building. Tenders were called 
for and discussed. On November 1, 1926, the Fraser Insti- 
tute was closed for the first major reconstruction since 
Burnside Hall had been acquired. 

* * * 

It was coincidence that the transformation of the library, 
of which he had dreamt for so long, came at the moment 
when Pierre de Crevecoeur's community work received its 
greatest recognition. To the English-speaking Montrealer he 
was the custodian of the Free library. In French-speaking circles 
his efforts to promote better relations with his mother- 
country were equally recognized. He was a founder-member, 
and for many years the secretary, of L' Alliance Fran^aise; he 
helped found La Comite France-Am^rique; he served on the 
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Franco-Belgian Committee; he was a leading member of the 
War Orphans' Committee. France had already awarded him 
the Tonkin Medal and the Academic Palm. In April 1926 le 
Cercle Universitaire had honoured him at a banquet. Now, in 
April 1927, came the news that he had been created a Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honour. 

Yet in spite of all this, his chief interest remained the 
library. He watched attentively over the reconstruction, and 
carefully planned the reorganization to follow. While the 
work was in progress he was constantly on the site, ready to 
discuss it and the future with everyone— reporters who 
quoted him at considerable length, readers anxious to return 
to their books, well-wishers interested in the project. None 
was more jubilant than he when, after delays at which he 
chafed, the Fraser Institute again opened its doors to the 
public on December 16, 1927. 

Almost all the major defects imposed by adapting an old 
school building were eliminated. The main reading-room, on 
the upper floor, was of a more satisfactory size and shape; 
what it lost on the east it more than gained by absorbing the 
ladies' room and extending itself to the University Street side 
of the building. The circulation department, with its distract- 
ing hum of activity, had been moved across the hall to a 
section of its own at the south-east corner. Behind it the 
cataloguers, for the first time, were given adequate quarters 
of their own; behind that, on a mezzanine level, retiring 
rooms for the staff supplied a long-felt need. At the opposite 
corner the librarian had a comfortable office, with the board- 
room adjoining. Downstairs, the makeshift reading-room had 
been completely equipped as a magazine room. To the 
south-east, behind a commodious work-room, were residen- 
tial quarters. New oak stairs connected the two floors, and 
panelling continued up from the entrance hall. In the main 
room new lighting, with inverted glass shades, provided more 
comfortable illumination at night; skylights lit the upper 
floor during the day. Even the janitor's quarters were mod- 
ernized. 
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The essential part of the improvement, however, was the 
construction of new stack-rooms, built on the former court- 
yard to the north-east. With steel shelving and doors, and a 
concrete wall pierced by steel doors to separate it from the 
rest of the building, the extension stood four storeys high 
and had its own unpacking room. A shaft connected the 
floors in readiness for the day when funds would permit the 
installation of an elevator. Unhappily, much as the library 
staff longed for it, that day never came. The herculean task 
of transporting the collection of over a hundred thousand 
volumes to the new shelves was cheerfully performed by the 
staff and willing students, and the readers were welcomed 
back. 

Everyone praised the new arrangements. The Gazette 
even allowed itself an unwonted exuberance: 

Look at the Fraser Institute since its renovation. It is a 
model place. Cleaning-women keep the new place 
clean. All the pens and old ink-bottles have been 
swept away from the catalogue desk. No more splotches 
of ink are to be seen anywhere. The new shelves shriek 
with wholesomeness and the superintendent, always 
attentive, beams happily with pardonable pride. There 
is even some talk of having pneumatic tubes that will 
hurl books at your head as soon as you ask for them. 
All the old delays have gone. (4) 

The librarian's pardonable pride lured him into one in- 
discretion. He allowed The Star to quote him as saying 
People who love books do not like to think of them 
going up in smoke. The consequence was that they 
left their collections to the McGill library which 
is not public. They can no longer hesitate to help 
the Fraser Institute which is open to all the citizens of 
Montreal. (5) 

The McGill librarian immediately wrote an indignant letter to 
Eugene Lafleur in his dual role of governor of the University 
and president of the Fraser Institute, protesting the suspected 
implication of an untoward exclusiveness on the part of the 
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university library. The president probably passed the missive 
to the secretary with a dry comment, for it found a resting- 
place among de Crevecoeur's souvenirs with his laconic note 
appended: "Ne touchez pas a la reine." 

The reconstruction of Burnside Hall had permitted a 
long stride towards fulfilling another of Pierre de Crevecoeur's 
dreams. His old office on the ground floor was combined 
with the adjoining room to provide a home for the first 
children's library in the city. It was furnished with diminu- 
tive tables and chairs, with book-laden shelves round the 
walls, and even a miniature of the display-cases upstairs. The 
label was on the door. Unhappily, the door remained closed, 
for the Fraser Institute could not afford to pay a librarian for 
this new department. Children beseiged the library with en- 
quiries concerning the grand opening, but, in the words of 
The Star, "every day Mr de Crevecoeur must sadly shake his 
head and tell them that he has not yet found the golden 
key." (6) 

A substitute key was eventually provided by the Local 
Council of Women, whose education committee, under Miss 
Maisie MacSporran, undertook to operate the children's li- 
brary. Miss Violet McEwen, who had had experience of a 
similar library in Toronto, was put in charge, and a formal 
opening was eventually arranged for October 15, 1929— by 
happy choice on the anniversary of the opening of the Fraser 
Institute. The innovation was an immediate success. In the 
first week 280 children had enrolled; by November the mem- 
bership had risen to four hundred, and children were travel- 
ling considerable distances, from outlying districts such as 
Notre Dame de Grace and Outremont, to take advantage of 
a library of their own. 

This major reconstruction of the building had, ob- 
viously, imposed a considerable financial burden on the 
Institute's limited resources, but the governors were en- 
ormously assisted by the magnificent generosity of T. B. 
Macaulay. His original offer was to give one-third of what- 
ever was raised, up to a maximum of $100,000, When the 
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response to the appeal proved slower than he would have 
liked, he increased his offer to matching dollar for dollar. Six 
months later he added a further gift of $25,000 in stock 
holdings, of which at least $1,000 was to be spent on books. 
His timely generosity did much towards keeping the corpor- 
ation in a position to maintain its excellent work. 

Almost as if, with the opening of a children's library, he 
had reached the culmination of a long career of service to the 
Fraser Institute and to his adopted city, Pierre de Crevecoeur 
ended his work. After an unsuccessful operation he died, at 
the age of 68, on April 14, 1930. His funeral was attended 
by many notable personages, including the Consul-General of 
France and the American consul; Eugene Lafleur andT.B. 
Macaulay represented the Fraser Institute. At a special meet- 
ing, the governors paid him the kind of tribute usually re- 
served for outstanding benefactors, among whom he was, 
justly, to be numbered: 

The governors desire to place on record their deep sense 
of the loss the Institute has sustained in the death of Mr 
Pierre Boucher de Crevecoeur, as well as to testify to the 
respect they feel for his memory. He had been con- 
nected with the Institute for thirty-five years and 
devoted a large part of his life to its interests; and the 
library steadily expanded under his direction. He was 
always courteous, considerate, and ever ready to give all 
the benefit of his valuable experience in library work, 
and will be greatly missed. (7) 

Two weeks later, on April 29, 1930, the president, 
Eugene Lafleur, died suddenly. His eminence as dean of the 
legal profession brought glowing tributes from far and wide. 
All praised his legal acumen and nobility of character. Louis 
St Laurent, at that time batonnier of the Quebec Bar, 
declared 

No lawyer had ever stood higher in our profession in 
the province of Quebec, and I know of no one whose 
attainments . . . have ever brought him to such promin- 
ence as a Canadian lawyer and international jurist. (8) 
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At a full sitting of the law lords of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council in London, Lord Dunedin interrupted 
proceedings to pay tribute to him. In the flood of public 
appreciation of his professional triumphs, the magnificent 
work which he had done in guiding the Fraser Institute for 
nearly fifteen years was overlooked by all except the gover- 
nors with whom he had cooperated so conscientiously, but 
they ungrudgingly expressed their admiration for 

one who in his lifetime had done so much to advance 
the interests of the Institute and had laboured with zeal 
and success to reorganize and extend the library . . . and 
whose high character and unfailing kindness had been a 
constant source of inspiration to those who had the 
privilege of being associated with him. (9) 
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CHAPTER NINE 



Difficult Years 



In view of the immense help he had already given to the 
Fraser Institute, T.B. Macaulay was the natural choice for the 
next president. 

The new president maintained the strong Scottish ele- 
ment which has always characterized the Institute. Thomas 
Bassett Macaulay himself was born in Hamilton, Ontario, in 
1860, and was educated at Montreal High School, but his 
father came to Canada from the Hebrides. Robertson 
Macaulay, first as general manager and then as president of 
the Sun Life Assurance Company, had been largely respon- 
sible for the impressive growth of the firm, and his son con- 
tinued his work after him. Their names stand boldly on the 
two cornerstones of the Sun Life Building on Dorchester 
Boulevard. Thomas Macaulay qualified as an actuary, and 
was president of the Actuarial Society of America from 1899 
to 1901. In 1906 he became manager of the Sun Life, and in 
1915 president. His benefactions, not only in Montreal, 
but in Stornoway, where he largely financed the reconstruc- 
tion of the municipal buildings and the public library, were 
on a lavish scale. In 1930 he received the degree of LL.D. 
from three different universities-McGill, Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh. A governor of the Fraser Institute since 1924, 
he assumed command at one of the most difficult time in 
its history. 
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The choice of a new librarian was equally clear. Miss 
Annie McDougall had joined the staff in 1898 and, working 
closely with Pierre de Crevecoeur, had assimilated his 
methods thoroughly. Fluently bilingual and widely read, she 
was so intimately acquainted with every detail of the library 
that the change was almost imperceptible. At first the regular 
readers missed the Gallic charm and the entertaining conver- 
sation of the former librarian, but Annie McDougall did 
much to compensate for the loss. Tall and somewhat angular, 
walking with a swift and purposeful step, she masked a 
kindly and sympathetic nature beneath her grave and austere 
appearance, and those who sought her help soon found a 
friend in her. She was fortunate in having, as an assistant, 
Miss Marie Mitchell, who by that time had been with the 
library for eight years. Marie Mitchell was equally bilingual, 
and she shared Annie McDougall's enthusiasm. In time she 
became the chief consultant in the reference department. 

Changed conditions in the city, at this juncture, sug- 
gested that a modification in the constitution of the corpora- 
tion would be advantageous. With the rapid and extensive 
expansion of Montreal, the age of the commercial oligarchy 
which had built its prosperity was past. Industrial giants and 
men of wide influence still existed, of course, but there were 
far more of them, and they no longer formed the closely knit 
oligarchy of the previous century. New governors and new 
executive committee members could readily be found, but 
they were now chosen for the special talents they could 
bring to the service of the Institute, rather than for the lustre 
their names might shed upon it. In the circumstances, the 
two controlling bodies, with an undesirable distinction in im- 
portance between the two groups, had become a cumbersome 
device. It was deemed more efficient to fuse them into a 
single controlling body. T. B. Macaulay personally attended 
to the necessary petition to amend the charter of the Insti- 
tute. Assent to the change was granted on April 4, 1931 (1), 
and by it the possible number of governors was increased to 
fifteen. 
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Extraneous financial complications beset the Board at 
this stage. The first tokens of the bewildering transformation 
in Dorchester Street were making themselves clear. The 
Canadian National Railway had been responsible, some years 
before, for the notorious chasm in which the tracks emerged 
from the tunnel under the Mountain to reach the station; the 
first train had used it in 1918. In 1931 the city embarked 
upon a scheme for widening Dorchester Street to six lanes 
of traffic— the first step towards converting it to a boulevard. 
Financing the necessary expropriations threatened heavy 
taxes for property owners in the vicinity, and the share as- 
signed to the Fraser Institute was onerous. Valiant attempts 
by the Board to gain some concession from the city brought 
fair promises but little fulfilment, and eventually, with con- 
siderable difficuhy, the tax was paid to avoid accumulating 
interest. This burden, added to the effect of the Great De- 
pression, severely hampered the work of the Institute. 

The depression affected not merely the fmancing but 
the routine of the library. Unemployment increased rapidly, 
and for its victims filling the long hours of enforced idleness 
became a major preoccupation. In 1932 The Standard, in 
discussing this topic, commented upon the number of work- 
less to be found at the Fraser Institute, and added 

This library is the most popular among the poorer class 
of readers, probably because of the central location, 
plus the undoubted inducement of free service. (2) 
It omitted the most important factor-the usefulness of the 
library. Many, undoubtedly, came to kill time. Equally, 
many of those earnestly desiring work recognized the value 
of so comprehensive a reference library and sought to turn 
the hours to useful purpose. Among the students who con- 
tinued to consult the books, there appeared white-collar 
workers with "rather drawn features": 

Those white collars are slightly frayed, perhaps, but 
spotlessly clean, their shoes are worn but neatly 
polished, their suits are threadbare but neatly pressed. 
This ... is the one depressing feature of the Fraser 
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Institute. There one can see in all its pathetic reality the 
spectacle of ambition's hope, delayed but irrepres- 
sible. (3) 

Reading was serious and practical. Economics and re- 
lated fields presented the greatest demand on the resources of 
the library, as readers strove to improve their qualifications 
for some kind of work, but every conceivable subject was de- 
manded. Many stories might be told of the Fraser Institute's 
help in those days, but one will suffice. One burly workman 
voraciously read everything that presented itself to him, but 
he finally found a subject in which to specialize. When he 
had exhausted the library's resources on gastronomy and 
culinary techniques, he ceased to come. A month later, res- 
plendent in a completely new outfit, he returned to thank 
the librarians. He had secured a position as chef at one of the 
better hotels in the city. 

The depression adversely affected the circulation de- 
partment. Enforced leisure for so many did not, as might 
have been expected, noticeably increase borrowing. Rather, 
the dire need for ready cash led, for the first time in the li- 
brary's history, to the withdrawal of more deposits than were 
made. Some, in asking for their money, even wistfully hinted 
that the Institute ought to pay interest for the time the de- 
posits had been in its possession. Fortunately, this symptom 
of the prevailing distress was short-lived. 

As conditions at last gradually improved, and reading 
again became a diversion rather than a practical necessity, 
the librarians observed a distinct change in the tastes of the 
readers. Debating clubs, which had regained a brief popu- 
larity in the city, led to more serious reading. Fiction was for 
a time in less demand than more durable literature, and an 
awakened interest in the country led to a run on Canadiana. 
With the younger readers, history and historical enquiry 
gained a new popularity, and by coincidence the fashion for 
historical films at local theatres stimulated it. Sceptics came 
to check the Tudor manners displayed by Charles Laughton 
or to verify the accuracy of the screen career of Mary Queen 
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of Scots. The library was reported to be "an educational es- 
tablishment to-day where it was a recreation room in former 
years." (4) Whether, in this new role, can be included the 
excessive wear and tear on dictionaries and encyclopedias— 
between 250 and 400 requests each day-created by the 
sudden rash of crossword competitions in 1935, is a point for 
sociologists. 

With the easing of the depression, towards the end of 
1934, the city felt justified in closing the shelters which it 
had provided for the unemployed. Much of the population 
so displaced made for the Fraser Institute, which could not 
cope with the numbers. To help the harassed library staff, 
the Board ordered that the reading-room should close at eight 
o'clock instead of nine, and that once all chairs in the maga- 
zine room were occupied, the doors should be closed, and no 
other visitors admitted until seats had been vacated. It was 
the only time that such a measure was found necessary, and 
as conditions in the city improved the influx eased. 

The financial effects of the depression were, for the 
Fraser Institute, more lasting. Year after year the auditors re- 
ported deficits— comparatively small, but enough to demand 
stringent economy. The Board sought valiantly for a remedy, 
but succeeded only in preventing the deficit from becoming 
too unwieldy. In 1934 Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor, whose 
business took him frequently to New York, approached the 
Carnegie Foundation for assistance. His first application re- 
ceived the anwer that available funds for the year had been 
allocated, but that a renewed application later might achieve 
more. He persisted valiantly for over two years, but on one 
ground or another his appeals were rejected, and the gover- 
nors had to seek other measures. 

During this time-in early 1933— T. B. Macaulay had re- 
linquished the presidency, though he remained a governor for 
another ten years. Even when he retired to Hudson Heights, 
where he turned his attention to an experimental farm for 
improving the quality of peat, he attended Board meetings. 
His place was taken by John Fair, who for twenty-two years 
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had handled the financial aspects of the Board's work. At 
the same time Dr J. W. A. Hickson was appointed a governor. 

The only immediate course for the Board was a strict 
economy in the use of its limited revenue. For insurance pur- 
poses the value attached to the building and its contents was 
reduced. The librarian's ardent ambition to introduce the 
Dewey cataloguing system had to be rebuffed since, rather 
than hiring the necessary assistant, a reduction in staff was 
necessary. Those remaining toiled valiantly. Indeed, at the 
end of 1934 the governors formally recorded their apprecia- 
tion of the tireless efficiency with which Annie McDougall 
was performing the work of two persons. Byl936T.B. 
Macaulay was advocating a desperate step. He argued that, 
with so many lending libraries in the city, especially in the 
stores, the Fraser Institute would best serve its purpose by 
reverting to its original status of a purely reference centre and 
reading-room. The governors hesitated at so drastic a step 
and compromised. The circulation department hours were 
reduced, opening from 2.00 until 7.30 only, and the staff was 
correspondingly cut down. 

The move did a little towards reducing expenditure, but 
by no means enough. Revenue was insufficient to cope with 
the necessary repairs, not only to Burnside Hall, but to the 
adjoining premises, where the constant demands of the new 
occupants were proving as tiresome as those in the former 
Fraser Building had been. The gravity of the situation is 
well shown by the question of the neighbours' windows. 
Years before, the adjoining building had been permitted to 
construct windows overlooking the Institute for a rental of 
$400 a year. Now, pleading hard times, the neighbours asked 
for a reduction in this charge. Cautiously, the Board sought 
legal advice. The lawyer cynically recommended accepting 
the proffered $200, rather than risking finding the windows 
bricked in and the rental completely lost. 

Still the difficulties increased. The children's library 
had to be denied window-blinds, on the ground that the 
Institute was in no position to incur luxury expenditure. 
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Francis McLennan, one of the governors, even felt impelled 
to provide $120 a year from his own funds to help pay Annie 
McDougall a tolerable salary. At the end of the financial year 
in 1937 the closing of the circulation department was again 
considered. The governors, unable to agree, left the decision 
for the president to make. 

A year later he had not made the decision, and a further 
deficit was reported. The president, whose health was begin- 
ning to fail, sought to resign, but the Board would not agree. 
At the next meeting, with even the income from the windows 
jeopardized by the liquidation of the neighbouring firm, the 
Board at last reluctantly admitted that the Institute could no 
longer afford a circulation department. They decided that it 
must close on December 31, 1938. At the same time, the 
reference library was to remain open for two hours less each 
day. 

The announcement was received with consternation by 
the depositors. Nor was the dismay lessened by the mislead- 
ing report on the front page of a French newspaper that "The 
Fraser Institute will close its doors on December 31" (5)— a 
misconception which it hastily rectified. From the press 
comments emerged the fact that, notwithstanding the Insti- 
tute's own conception of its value as primarily a reference 
library with added facilities for borrowing, the circulation 
department was apparently considered the heart of the li- 
brary. The Standard lugubriously declared: 

We should much like to see some effort made to start 
the Fraser Institute going again. The closing of this 
library means a real hardship to numbers of people who 
have found it a help in hard times. To abandon it to 
dust, cobwebs and forgetfulness would be a grave reflec- 
tion on Montreal. (6) 
Obviously no such fate had for an instant been contemplated 
for the Fraser Institute, and even at its unhappiest moments 
no such fate threatened it. 

From the Quebec Library Association came an offer of 
help in reopening the circulation department. The governors, 
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however, maintained sufficient sense of Hugh Fraser's trust 
to reject any move likely to menace the autonomy of the 
institute. While admitting that they would be grateful for 
any practical suggestions, they refused to place. the library 
under obligation to another organization. John Fair insti- 
tuted enquiries into possible provincial grants, and the Board 
even directed a petition to the provincial secretary. That 
functionary, however, gave them no encouragement to hope 
for government assistance. The idea was mooted of asking 
depositors to transfer their deposits as donations to the 
general fund, but the governors rightly decided that such a 
proposal from them would be undignified and unwise; the 
suggestion would have to come from outside. In point of 
fact, in later years a number of deposits were thus given as 
donations, but no general appeal for it was ever made. 

Attendance inevitably declined, but only from the 
absence of borrowers. The students and the serious readers 
remained faithful, and requests for information continued to 
keep the librarians busy. 

John Fair again sought to resign.^ He was over eighty, 
and his health was becoming steadily worse. The Board 
would not agree. When, in October 1939, Fair again begged 
to be released, Dr Hickson was named as acting chairman, 
though John Fair nominally remained president. By January 
1940 it was clear that John Fair could not continue. He re- 
linquished both the presidency and his place on the Board, 
and Dr Hickson was confirmed as chairman until such time 
as a new president should be elected. 

* * * 

During these troubled times, unknown to most of those 
using the library, the story of the Torrance collection had 
continued in the background. 

With the new stack-rooms, Pierre de Crevecoeur and 
Eugene Lafleur had felt that, with sufficient shelf-space for 
them, it was time that the law books were back where they 
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belonged. They formally asked McGill University to return 
them. The law faculty, which had carried the books away on 
loan in 1896, thirty-three years previously, was understand- 
ably reluctant to relinquish so useful a collection, and in the 
hope of a compromise suggested a meeting. Lafleur, de 
Crevecoeur and Dr Hickson duly met with Dean Corbett and 
Dr Lomer, the McGill librarian. The University offered in 
place of the Torrance books duplicates of other law manuals. 
The governors, though they could not feel justified in aban- 
doning a collection specifically bequeathed to the Fraser 
Institute, agreed to "think it over". At this stage in the nego- 
tiations Lafleur and de Crevecoeur died, and the depression 
brought more pressing concerns. Not until 1934 did anyone 
at a Board meeting recall the unfinished business. McGill 
University still had the books. 

A renewed application brought from Dr Corbett a 
slightly different plea— that the books should remain where 
they were until the University could acquire replacements. A 
summer vacation intervened, and after it the Board decided 
to wait and see what McGil! proposed to do. McGill did 
nothing, and the question was again obscured by more press- 
ing business. The governors were fully absorbed with their 
precarious finances, and no one remembered the law books. 
In May 1938 Dr Hickson, when other business had been 
despatched, casually enquired what was being done about 
them. 

A new dean of law was in charge at the University. In 
answer to the renewed request for the return of the books 
Dr Scott asked that they should be allowed to remain at the 
University because of their value to legal education. He even 
advanced a subterfuge worthy of Sir John Abbott's ingenuity: 
If the trustees of the Fraser Institute feel doubts as to 
their power to permit such an arrangement under the 
terms of the Torrance bequest, we would ask them to 
consider the following proposal, namely, that the McGill 
premises should be considered as a part of the Fraser 
library for the purpose of housing these books, all 
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persons requesting access to the books at the Fraser 
Institute to be given the right of their use in the McGill 
law library, together with general reading rights in that 
library. (7) 

Dr Hickson, unimpressed by such quibbling, pointed out 
firmly that all that was settled by Eugene Lafleur and Dr 
Corbett eight years ago, and he insisted upon strict adherence 
to the terms of Judge Torrance's will. A sporadic interchange 
of letters occupied the next year, without achieving more 
than allowing the University the continued use of the books. 
When, in October 1939, Dr Hickson became chairman of the 
Fraser Institute, he immediately re-opened the question. By 
December the first consignment of law books was returned to 
the Fraser library. The University relinquished them reluc- 
tantly, but at intervals over the next few months the rest of 
the books eventually arrived. 

* * * 

The second World War did not make conditions easier 
for the Fraser Institute, but neither did it too severely ham- 
per its work. Upon its daily routine some effect was inevit- 
able, but no major hazard to its course arose from it. As with 
the first War, the direct references to this war in the records 
of the governors' meetings are few, and would offer nothing 
to the war historian. In 1942 the subject of War Risk insur- 
ance was discussed, but since it seemed of small urgency it 
was tabled indefinitely. In the same year the porter left to 
work in a munitions factory, and his replacement soon 
followed him; the problem of adequately cleaning the rooms 
in the library was therefore difficult. A passing reference 
reports that, perhaps not surprisingly, the Fraser Institute 
was able to contribute handsomely to salvage campaigns. 
In 1944 the library was able to respond to an appeal for help 
for British libraries depleted by the depredations of the air 
raids; consignments of duplicate books were sent for this 
cause. Otherwise, the effect of the war was implicit in the 
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financial working of the Institute and in the changing aspect 
of the reading-rooms. 

The flow of readers was diminished but, in keeping with 
the times, those who came were more serious. Students were 
fewer, but the library staff found themselves giving more 
time to those who did come, and working hard to keep 
abreast of the new subjects for which the demand was grow- 
ing. The intellectual interests of peace yielded before the 
technical inroads of war. Servicemen came in search of 
supplementary information on their specialized duties, such 
as mechanics, radio and navigation. Air crews from Dorval 
found a particular interest in the astronomical charts tucked 
away among the library's treasures. Later, the library found 
itself doing its utmost to meet requests for books on such 
topics as time and motion study and the newly developed 
plastics. There was a remarkable demand for books, difficult 
to procure, in Spanish and Italian. Nor was it merely the 
impression created by the increasing age of the staff. The 
war years really did find the reference rooms thronged by a 
younger and earnest generation of readers. 

These, for the Board, were also years of change. After a 
long period in which governors had served faithfully for ex- 
tended terms, time was taking its toll, and new faces appeared 
in the board-room. Not only were they new faces, but they 
represented to a large extent a different segment of society. 

Dr Hickson, who was president in fact, even though his 
official designation, in the absence of a formal election, re- 
mained that of chairman, indeed represented the last link 
with the colossi of the nineteenth century, but he was also a 
link with the more academic world that began to play a 
greater part in the Fraser Institute. His father. Sir Joseph 
Hickson, an immigrant from Northumberland, England, had 
gained an influential position in Canada as the general mana- 
ger of the Grank Trunk Railway, for which he had been 
knighted in 1890. He was a close associate of Sir John A. 
Macdonald and, ironically, he had been the chief opponent 
of the railway syndicate whose members figured so 
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prominently in the early history of the Fraser Institute. He 
had married Catherine Dow, one of the prominent brewing 
family. Joseph William Andrew Hickson was the eldest of 
their six children. 

William Hickson was born on July 7, 1873, and was 
educated privately. He graduated at McGill University in 
1893, winning the gold medal in mental and moral philoso- 
phy. In 1900 he completed his studies at Berlin, Freiberg 
and Halle, in Germany, by earning a doctorate in philosophy. 
In the following year he returned to McGill University as a 
lecturer in philosophy. In 1905 he became an assistant pro- 
fessor in psychology, and in 1909 in metaphysics and logic. 
He was made a full professor in 1911, and retained the 
appointment until he retired in 1924. His chief predilection 
was for the recondite subjects in which he had been trained; 
he wrote numerous articles for learned journals, and out- 
wardly impressed many, at first encounter, as a somewhat 
pedantic academic living in his own ivory tower. 

The impression was delusory, for his interests covered 
literature and art, and he was well aware of the wider world 
and its concerns. No one could have been shrewder in hand- 
ling the family wealth which he inherited. His recreation in 
his younger days was, surprisingly, mountaineering, at which 
he excelled. To his credit lay over thirty peaks of more than 
ten thousand feet, in the Canadian Rockies and Switzerland, 
which he was the first to scale. It was he who named Mount 
McGill, in the Selkirk Range of the Canadian Rockies, which 
he climbed in the summer of 1907. Another peak, 10,800 
feet high, in the Coast Range of British Columbia, was named 
Mount Hickson in his honour in July 1931. His achievements 
and his writings on the subject earned him the presidency of 
the Canadian Alpine Club and an honorary presidency of its 
American counterpart. Such exploits belonged, of course, to 
his earlier days. In his later years the lingering effects of a fall 
on Mount Athabaska combined with arthritis to restrict his 
activity. 
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Nor were his interests purely self-centred. He supported 
a number of charities in the city, and his benefactions made 
him an honorary president of the Museum of Fine Arts. 

The Hickson association with the Fraser Institute was a 
long one. As early as 1902 the names of Lady Catherine 
Hickson and her daughter Beatrice (herself the author of two 
novels which received critical acclaim) began to appear regu- 
larly among the donors of books. Dr Hickson's name first 
appeared in the lists in 1911. He had been appointed to the 
Executive Committee in 1916, and to the Board at the end of 
1932. His interest and concern for the library were deep and 
genuine, even if, at times, his attitude perplexed his fellow- 
governors. He rarely missed a board meeting, and he was fre- 
quently in the library, for he was not content to know the 
details of its working at second-hand. 

When, in 1940, he was confirmed as chairman of the 
Board, he pointed out that for various reasons the effective 
strength of the Board was reduced to four. Three new 
governors were found. The need for a financial expert to 
replace John Fair led to the choice of Dakers Cameron, an- 
other notary of repute. Shirley Dixon, K.C., did not stay long. 
The most notable addition was Howard Murray. The son of 
the dean of Dalhousie University, Howard Murray was two 
years younger than Dr Hickson. He was vice-president of the 
Shawinigan Water and Power Company, and a director of a 
dozen other companies in Montreal. For a quarter of a 
century he was the president of the Royal Edward Laurentian 
Institute, and for thirty years he was a member of the Protes- 
tant Committee of the Quebec Council of Education. During 
the first World War he had been a captain in the Royal Cana- 
dian Highlanders, and later was engaged with the Imperial 
Munitions Board, where his work earned him the O.B.E. Years 
later his character was summed up in the statement: 

He was never a mere office-holder but always a serious 
worker, and every board on which he sat found itself 
looking more closely into the business before it and 
avoiding the natural tendency to form superficial judge- 
ments. (8) 
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This approach showed itself at board meetings of the Fraser 
Institute. Howard Murray expressed his views in copious 
written memoranda which succinctly analysed the question 
under consideration. At times he assumed the role of devil's 
advocate, dexterously finding the weaknesses in propositions, 
even when he afterwards supported them. His forthright 
nature contrasted completely with the precise and academic 
approach of the chairman. There was something antipathetic 
about their characters and personalities, and the meetings 
were greatly enlivened by the often fierce clashes between 
the two. 

With the expansion of the Board, though not because of 
it, Annie McDougall tendered her resignation. After more 
than forty years with the library, doing far more than her 
share of the work, she had grown into a kindly old lady, and 
a very tired one. She felt that she should relinquish control 
to someone younger and more energetic. The governors 
admitted the justice of her suggestion, but valued her firm 
efficiency too greatly to let her go. Annie McDougall con- 
sented to remain for the duration of the war. 

Other changes came during the war years. In April 1942 
T. B. Macaulay , who had done so much to help the library, 
died at the age of 82. Less than a year later D. Forbes Angus 
died, and ended another link with the Victorian era. Without 
forcing himself into prominence, he had been unremitting in 
his services to the Institute for forty years. Their replace- 
ments came not from the business world, but from the aca- 
demic. Dr Woodhead, the dean of arts and science at McGill 
University, was renowned for his erudition and wisdom, and 
for his lively wit, and was to prove another valuable recruit 
to the Board. Dr Thomson, dean of graduate studies at 
McGill, was also a man of ability and resource, though his 
stay with the Fraser Institute was unfortunately brief. 

sjc sjc ?)c 

These war years were no time for roseate dreams of the 
future. Dr Hickson in particular was concerned with the 
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immediate problems of the present, and especially the 
financial problems which the war did nothing to improve. 
Repairs to the property could not be avoided, and the 
commercial building in University Street was perpetually on 
the Board's agenda. A new pump in the basement, a new 
coal-chute, a faulty garage door, and similar demands from 
the tenants, became major issues. When the possible effects 
on Bumside Hall from the city's blasting in the street had 
been rectified, frost damage to the fabric followed. Howard 
Murray, who had a special genius for coping with the trials of 
property maintenance, took charge of such matters, and 
handled them with efficient despatch. Dakers Cameron was 
appointed treasurer, lightening the load on the secretary, and 
he directed the serious consideration of any device, however 
small, to improve the balance sheet. It proved a happy move. 
While in 1942 Dr Hickson's annual report stressed the urgent 
desirability of increased endowment to remedy the plight of 
the Institute, it could also report a slight improvement in the 
grim financial outlook. 

In the library itself, which continued to provide the city 
with a valuable source of ready information, indications were 
not wanting of a reputation spreading beyond Montreal. In 
1940 the Library of Congress requested permission to copy 
La Revue de I'Ouest, a St Louis paper, for the early years of 
the 1860s. The request could not, unfortunately, be granted. 
The documents were too fragile to leave the Ubrary and, 
somewhat surprisingly, no one with the facilities for making 
microcopies could be found in Montreal. In 1941 the Worth- 
ington Trust, in the States, offered to supply books and 
pamphlets on spiritualism, but after due reflection the gover- 
nors did not feel that the advantage to the city would justify 
the expense of carriage and customs dues. In 1942 a more 
positive achievement was possible. The under-secretary for 
the province requested permission to catalogue the Fraser 
Institute's rare books, and after a few months' work the list 
was added to the provincial archives. 
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Nor did the years pass without useful acquisitions. The 
most important, reminding a world obsessed with technology 
of the more aesthetic aspects of culture, was the bequest re- 
ceived in 1942 from Max Bohrer. He had consulted the In- 
stitute about it in 1934; he wished to find a worthy home for 
his musical scores and books on musical topics. It was a 
magnificent acquisition of 1,292 volumes. The large collec- 
tion of sheet music presented a practical problem for a refer- 
ence library, and it was felt that it could be of greater use 
elsewhere. Dr Woodhead arranged for its transfer to the 
McGill Conservatory of Music. The bound volumes, on the 
other hand, enhanced the scope of the library, and produced 
a special display which attracted approving attention. There 
were lesser legacies. In 1943 the books belonging to Miss 
Beatrice Hickson, who had died, were added to the library. 
In 1941 Dr Francis McLennan left a useful $3,000, and other 
smaller bequests helped to ease the financial situation. 

In 1944 the city librarian approached the Fraser Insti- 
tute. He was anxious to see the circulation department 
opened again, and he felt that it might be achieved if the 
Fraser library were to become, on terms to be decided, the 
English branch of the civic library. The city would consider 
a suitable appropriation of funds to enable the Fraser Insti- 
tute to resume the lending of books and to extend the range 
of its acquisitions. In return, the Fraser Institute would 
surrender its French collection in exchange for the English 
books in the civic library; and the city would, of course, 
expect representation on the Board of Governors and some 
degree of control over the activities of the Institute. 

Whatever attractions the scheme had— and the financial 
security was certainly tempting— the governors, after careful 
consideration, felt compelled to reject it. The charter pro- 
visions for the management of the Fraser Institute demanded 
that it should be free from any limiting restrictions imposed 
by outside agencies. The place the library occupied in the 
English section of the city, and the services it rendered as a 
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comprehensive reference library, also argued for retaining 
its independence. Moreover, the French collection repre- 
sented a challenge to the rigidly orthodox Catholic outlook 
which deserved to keep its separate identity. The proposal 
had not received sufficient publicity to arouse general com- 
ment, but the Institut Democratique Canadien had heard of 
it. A telephone call from its secretary "expressing concern 
lest the Fraser Institute might fall into the clutches of the 
civic library" (9) was answered with the reassurance that it 
was not likely to happen. 

With the war at last showing a possibility of coming to 
an end, new governors were appointed in February 1945 to 
bring the Board to its full complement. Valuable strength 
came from Leslie N. Buzzell, by profession a chartered ac- 
countant, who had been the first president of the Montreal 
Junior Board of Trade, and who was prominent on hospital 
and educational boards. With him were Gordon McAthey, 
a director of Westmount Realties Company, and Edgar 
CoUard, the editor of The Gazette, noted for his extensive 
knowledge of old Montreal. Claude Richardson, a prominent 
lawyer, completed the new Board. 

In May, on V-E Day, the regular readers were startled 
and gratified to discover a touch of gaiety in the normally 
sedate exterior of Burnside Hall. To mark the end of the 
conflict in Europe, the Fraser Institute proudly flew its own 
flag, newly presented to it by Dr Hickson. With this promise 
of a return to peace in the near future, Dr Hickson an- 
nounced his intention of vacating the chair he had occupied 
for nearly six years. At a time when the reorganization of 
the library seemed desirable, if not essential, he felt that the 
time had come for a younger and more active president. He 
was then past seventy years of age, and he felt that he no 
longer had the energy the work demanded. 

The librarian had similar feelings. Annie McDougall 
finaUy insisted upon retiring at the end of the year. The 
Board acknowledged their debt to her in a resolution fully as 
well-earned as any recorded in the past: 
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Although wishing to be relieved of her duties some time 
ago, yet she remained in her position in order to tide 
over a difficult period created by the World War. Her 
faithful services, her courtesy to the public, and her 
willingness to undertake more than her share of the 
labour created by the smallness of the staff have been of 
great assistance in carrying on the work of the Institute. 
She leaves with the best wishes of the governors for her 
health and the enjoyment of leisure days. They regret 
that the material circumstances of the Institute do not 
permit a more liberal and adequate expression of their 
esteem. (10) 

The purse with which the governors marked the occasion 
may have seemed a small token of gratitude for forty-seven 
years of unremitting service, but it was fully as generous as 
the financial position of the Institute permitted. That it 
could not be greater helped to awaken the Board to the need 
for some form of retirement plan for the library staff— yet an- 
other of those problems whose solution, though long in 
coming, was, through steady perseverance, eventually found. 
Annie McDougall was able to enjoy just over five years of her 
well-earned retirement before she died in February 1952. 

One other loss marked that year. In September 1945 
Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor died. In later years, when his 
work as general manager of the Bank of Montreal took him 
so frequently abroad, he had not been so active as a governor, 
but in his time he had done much to further the interests of 
the Fraser Institute. His place was filled by the election of 
Thomas M. Dick. 
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CHAPTER TEN 



The Transition Years 



After the War, the Fraser Institute entered upon a 
period of significant transition. The era during which the 
Institute had held so prominent and distinctive a position in 
the cultural life of the city had ended some years before, to 
be followed by a time during which the library had scarcely 
kept abreast of the rapid changes in Montreal. 

The three-quarters of a century which had elapsed since 
Hugh Eraser's dream was formulated had created a city al- 
tered beyond recognition. Not only in its geographical 
extent, but in its social development, the transformation had 
been phenomenal. Alternative means of self-improvement 
and of recreation had proliferated. Educational facilities, 
then so limited, had expanded extensively. Secondary edu- 
cation was no longer an exclusive and costly luxury. The in- 
dependent schools, while still an important factor in the city, 
had been somewhat overshadowed by well-organized and 
efficient high schools. University education was readily avail- 
able. McGill University had attained a world-wide renown. 
The University of Montreal, an offshoot of Laval in 1876, 
had become independent in 1919. Sir George Williams 
College, originally a subsidiary activity of the Y.M.C.A. to 
assist young working-men during the depression of 1873, had 
blossomed into a complex organization offering higher 
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education for the less opulent; its high school was established 
in 1920 and the university, opened in 1926, produced its 
first graduates in 1936. Popular diversion, so limited when 
the Fraser Institute had first opened its doors, had grown 
into a vast commercial world of its own. The cinema was 
well entrenched. Radio, for nearly a quarter of a century, 
had been bringing into even the humblest homes its curious 
gallimaufry of escapist entertainment and popularized cul- 
ture. Television was setting out upon its triumphal progress 
to its present ubiquity. Spectator sport had developed into 
a major industry. In a city where the automobile had 
stretched the limits over almost fifty square miles, and with a 
population in the city itself of almost a million, conditions 
were totally unrecognizable from the days of Sir John 
Abbott. 

Library development had not kept pace with the growth 
of Montreal in other directions, but even as a free public li- 
brary the Fraser Institute was no longer a lonely pioneer. 
The civic library, it is true, catered less to the English-speaking 
population than to the French, and other community li- 
braries, such as that established in Westmount in 1893, were 
strictly not Montreal facilities. But there were alternatives to 
the Fraser Institute to attract the potential reader. The 
Fraser library had been, for some time, virtually static in a 
swiftly developing environment. Its main objective was to 
discover, now that its original purpose had been served, how 
to adapt itself to the changed community while still strug- 
gling to operate on a revenue which had become totally in- 
adequate. 

The problem was- not consciously perceived in such 
simplistic terms in 1945, but already a dawning recognition 
of a need to move with the times was appearing. In Novem- 
ber of that year Howard Murray, in one of his memoranda 
to the new president, Dakers Cameron, argued that the 
original by-laws governing the corporation were outmoded, 
and he offered an alternative set of nine to replace them. Dr 
Hickson found the general principle, but not Murray's rules, 
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acceptable, and suggested that a lawyer would do better. 
Accordingly, W. B. Scott, K.C., was engaged to revise the by- 
laws. His set of thirty-two, formally adopted on December 
18, 1945, remains in essence the code which governs the cor- 
poration at the present time. Perhaps the most striking 
change was the limitation of the term of a governor's tenure 
of office to three years unless re-elected— presumably to en- 
sure a Board composed of really active members. In practice 
it did not make so great a difference as it might have done. 
Most governors willing to serve have, in fact, been re-elected 
—an interesting comment upon the calibre of those asked to 
serve on the Board. 

Equally in keeping with the changed social conditions 
was the possibility of women on the Board. While perhaps 
Sir John Abbott would have found a variety of objections 
to such an innovation, sixty years later the idea was wel- 
comed. In January 1946 Miss Hazel McMillan and Miss 
Helen Locke were appointed to the Board. The former 
stayed only a year, but Helen Locke, a schoolteacher of 
outstanding ability whose pupils recall her with affection 
and readily acknowledge their debt to her guidance, proved 
a valuable member of the library committee for seventeen 
years, before failing health compelled her retirement. 

With the beginning of 1946, also, as a more efficient 
modus operandi, utilizing the special abilities of the members, 
the governors resolved themselves into sub-committees con- 
centrating upon different aspects of their responsibilities- 
finance, building and property, and library. 

The new librarian, Miss Margaret Webb, a graduate of 
McGill's School of Library Science, was young and energetic, 
and bent upon bringing progress to the library. With Miss 
Mitchell's long experience to assist her, and with two others 
on her staff, Margaret Webb bravely embarked upon a cam- 
paign to re-organize the library on more modern lines. Ex- 
cellent as they had been in their day, the methods of de 
Crevecoeur, which to a large extent had persisted under 
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Annie McDougall, belonged to a more leisured and simpler 
age. Plans for bringing the reference materials up to date 
were set afoot, and books which during the war years had 
become disreputable in appearance were rebound and re- 
novated. The extensive accumulation of government docu- 
ments was sorted and shelved. Accession records were made 
more methodical, and the perennial attempt to improve the 
catalogue continued. Even so modern a device as a sugges- 
tion box, through which readers could recommend new 
acquisitions and improvements in the library, was introduced. 
Like most of its kind, it produced a number of ideas which 
were impracticable or frivolous, but it was considered a suc- 
cessful experiment. Unfortunately, Margaret Webb's stay was 
brief. In October she left the library in order to go to 
Columbia University. 

At the same time, Dakers Cameron, after a year in 
office, decided that the pressure of his own work prevented 
him from giving adequate attention to the duties of president. 
Dr William Dudley Woodhead was therefore elected in his 
place. 

Dr Woodhead was, in academic circles, one of the out- 
standing figures of his time. Born in Devonport, England, he 
attended Christ's Hospital, the famous "bluecoat school", 
and afterwards the universities of Oxford, Alberta and 
Chicago. Appointed Hiram Mills professor of classics at 
McGill University in 1924, he became, ten years later, the 
Dean of Arts and Science. Pre-eminent as a classicist and as a 
teacher, he combined wit and wisdom in a rare degree. His 
views were definite, and quoted by faculty and students 
alike. He openly deplored the modern stress upon acquiring 
a degree rather than an education, and was understandably 
popular for his early advocacy of divorcing education from 
the examination system. One of his contemporaries des- 
cribed him as a spiritual descendant of Charles Lamb, but at 
the same time he was highly practical when occasion de- 
manded it. And, in spite of the dissimilarity in their tempera- 
ments, he was one of Dr Hickson's intimate friends. 
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His first task was to find a new librarian. His choice was 
Jean Lunn, who, besides being a qualified librarian, held a 
doctor's degree in History. Her arrival, at the end of 1946, 
was marked by the Fraser Institute's acceptance of member- 
ship in the newly formed Canadian Library Association, 
which that year had held its first conference in Ottawa. 

At this point Dr Hickson decided that in view of his 
long service to the Institute he ought to withdraw from the 
Board. Still maintaining his opposition to him, Howard 
Murray, who happened to be in the chair at that meeting, on 
behalf of the whole Board urged him to reconsider his deci- 
sion, 

his experience being indispensable to the conduct of the 
Institute, and his work on behalf of the Institute an 
integral part of the Institute's life. (1) 

Dr Hickson reconsidered, and remained a governor for the 

rest of his life. 

Various plans for the improvement of the Ubrary were 
discussed, but it always proved a desperate struggle to com- 
promise between desirability and financial practicality. The 
Molson book fund had accumulated during the War, when 
books were difficult to procure, so that extensive new acqui- 
sitions were possible. A Kardex visible index was introduced, 
and with it additional staff for the extra work, and this en- 
abled Dr Lunn to begin cataloguing on the long-deferred 
Dewey system. Howard Murray, with an energy worthy of 
a much younger man, was assiduous in his efforts to improve, 
within the Umited resources available, the property of the 
Institute. After years of makeshift measures, he insisted 
upon renovation rather than perfunctory cleaning, and he 
personally supervised much of the work. He even concerned 
himself with such measures as arranging boulders to frustrate 
careless motorists driving across the library lawn. It was he 
who pressed for Sunday closing, and negotiated with the 
Molson notary for a deed of release from J. H.R. Molson 's 
condition. It took time; it was not until late in 1947 that he 
succeeded in securing the cancelling of the old stipulation. 
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On the other hand, the governors rejected the proposal 
for accommodating the careers reference library of Sir George 
Williams College at Burnside Hall. Apart from lack of space, 
satisfactory arrangements could not be made, and the Insti- 
tute declined to add the extra burden to its already over- 
worked staff. 

Revenue was still the major consideration. L.N. Buzzell, 
who had assumed the duties of treasurer in 1945, was mana- 
ging the available funds with great address, and indeed in a 
few years succeeded in converting the depressing deficit into 
a small surplus, but there was no margin for development. 
Any conceivable means of improving the situation was 
solemnly considered, but none could be discovered to hold 
out much hope for a substantial improvement in income. In 
1947, with memories of the Fraser Building in mind, the 
governors toyed with the thought of selling the business 
premises on University Street, but the market was against 
them. Eventually they were able to relet them on somewhat 
more favourable terms than previously. 

A more fruitful proposal was to mobilize support from 
those who made use of the library. A body of "Fraser Insti- 
tute Associates", to be composed of regular annual sub- 
scribers, was suggested. In its original form the plan was 
open to serious objections. Chief among them was the 
danger that, if the Institute were to create a class of bor- 
rowers with special privileges which were denied to other 
users of the library, the corporation might be exceeding the 
authority which its charter granted it. The Hbrary had to be 
"open to all . . . without distinction." Even if it were not 
actually illegal, the existence of a specially favoured group 
would have been undesirable. The matter was earnestly de- 
bated for several months. Even the question of the title 
to be used— friends, sponsors, patrons— occupied much of the 
Board's time. Eventually, in October 1947, the governors 
inaugurated "The Friends of the Fraser Institute", a band of 
well-wishers making financial donation, for no greater return 
than that of having helped the library. A month later the 



secretary could report that nearly a thousand dollars in small 
sums had been contributed. The "friends" produced no im- 
pressively munificent gifts; most were expressions of appre- 
ciation from those who could afford little. Their help was 
not for that reason of less value. A special subcommittee 
dealt with the "friends" until 1952, when the library and 
finance committees absorbed it. 

One curious consequence of the appeal was a blunt de- 
claration from the McGill University librarian. He contended 
that the Fraser Institute had no future except in the suburbs, 
where the local authority could support it by a special rate; 
his suggested alternative was 

to dissolve the present Institute and bring about agree- 
ment among the local authorities (Montreal West, 
Hampstead, Notre Dame de Grace and Town of Mount 
Royal) to combine to form a chain of branch libraries 
to be called "Fraser libraries" to which the income 
from the Fraser estate should be allotted; or to realize 
all the Fraser properties and to build branch libraries in 
these suburbs on condition that the local authorities 
took over their administration. (2) 
The library report commenting on this was definite in its 
opposition: 

Situated between business and shopping districts, close 
to commuters' trains, and not far from the University 
and the High School, the library is within reach of a 
greater number and greater variety of people than it 
would be in a suburb. . . If the property were sold, the 
question would arise of the disposal of the collection. It 
would be of less value scattered than as a unit. (3) 
The governors were not interested in either of the suggestions. 

Yet, at the next meeting, Gordon McAthey seriously 
suggested moving as a possible financial solution. He sug- 
gested that the property of Emmanuel Church, on Drummond 
Street, could be acquired for considerably less than Burnside 
Hall could be sold for. It was true that a century before the 
library's forerunners had been lodged in a disused church, 
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and it would have been a curious repetition of history. No 
such sentimental thought occurred to the practical minds of 
the governors. They rejected the plan. A few months later 
the Salvation Army Citadel was on the market, but a move to 
Cathcart Street proved equally unattractive. Ultimately, the 
Salvation Army moved into the old Emmanuel Church. To 
complete this sequence, during the summer an advocate 
approached the governors on behalf of an unnamed client, 
asking what they would accept for Burnside Hall. Warily, the 
Board asked him to make an offer, but none was forthcom- 
ing. It did have the effect, however, of raising the sale of the 
property as a serious possibility rather than the intermittent 
dream that it had been in the past. Some governors even pro- 
posed a special sub-committee to consider it, but they failed 
to persuade the others that it was sufficiently practical to 
justify such a step. 

Most governors preferred to believe that a more likely 
source of income lay in the unused rooms on the ground 
floor of Burnside Hall. That, unfortunately, had its draw- 
back. As the city by-laws stood, to rent a part of the prem- 
ises for commercial purposes would render the whole building 
subject to taxation, unless the city could be lured into 
making some concession or the governors could find tenants 
whose operations did not incur taxes. Both sounded im- 
probable, and the plan was delayed while attempts were 
made to win the city over to the Institute's side. 

In 1949 Dr Woodhead became chairman of the library 
committee, and was succeeded as president by Leslie Buzzell. 

His first year as president saw little outward change. 
Howard Murray and his building committee were kept busy 
with necessary repair work, particularly to the University 
Street property. The library committee explored operational 
needs with careful particularity. Additional staff, especially 
a new assistant with professional training, was needed. That 
the library was still held in high repute was suggested by its 
choice as the temporary home for the Local Union List of 
Serials— the impressive title given to the register defining the 
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location of periodicals in any of the local libraries. With 
Gordon McAthey as the new treasurer, the skillful handling of 
revenue maintained the good work previously accomplished 
by Buzzell. The improvement not only permitted salary in- 
creases for the staff, but allowed the Board once more to 
contemplate a possible pension fund. The Hbrarian was in- 
structed to explore plans available, but the delay was long 
before the Institute could make such a provision. 

There was still the burning desire to discover a means of 
restoring the circulation department, without which the at- 
tendance at the library was slowly dwindUng. No suggestion 
was too trivial for the Board to discuss. The possibility of 
enlisting the business firms using the reference library as 
"friends" was debated. An appeal to the city and to the pro- 
vincial government for aid was forwarded; enquiries were 
even set afoot to obtain help from Ottawa. None proved 
successful, but the governors were undaunted. The renting of 
the ground floor was again deferred, not merely because of 
the risk of heavy taxation, but because (it was hoped) the 
space would be needed for future expansion of the library. 

In April 1950 Dr Lunn resigned, to move on to the 
Canadian Bibliographic Centre at Ottawa. Her successor took 
over in June. Margery Trenholme was a graduate of McGill 
University and a trained librarian, and from her student days 
she was already familiar with the Fraser Institute. A further 
link was provided by the fact that her grandfather, who was 
Dean of Law at McGill University from 1888 until 1895, had 
been in charge of the law faculty during its tenancy of the 
lower floor of the Fraser Institute. Margery Trenholme 
found herself at once immersed in two of the recurrent con- 
cerns of the library. 

The first was that of a circulation department. Previous 
consideration of the question had always been on a broad 
basis, as of something desirable, but without detailed discus- 
sion of what was involved. Margery Trenholme approached 
the matter as a practical librarian. Her report was closely 
reasoned, presenting both sides of the case to the Board and 
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not evading the difficulties. If the circulation department 
were to be entirely fiction, an alarming hiatus of a dozen 
years would have to be filled. It might prove wiser to leave 
the lending of fiction to other libraries and to concentrate on 
the unique features of the existing collection, especially its 
wide range of Canadiana. The department would need to be 
separate from the reference section, but not isolated from the 
catalogue; the former position in the little hall outside the 
reading-room would be suitable. That was simple, but a 
complete revision of method would be needed. The anti- 
quated system of "call slips" would not provide sufficient 
safeguards for the borrowed books. Book cards and date 
slips would have to be introduced, and the catalogue adapted 
to the new department. The report concluded 

Circulation even on a limited scale might reveal . . . the 
riches of the library. On the other hand, such limited 
circulation might alienate those with a true appreciation 
of what a fine reference library the Fraser can become 
if all energies are devoted to making the catalogue a true 
index of what the library contains. (4) 
The question of the circulation department was again allowed 
to rest. Cataloguing was indeed a major concern. An esti- 
mated 20,000 books were still unlisted. Clerical help was 
needed, and it was desirable that trained staff should be per- 
suaded to stay longer with the library. At the same time an 
extra telephone line for reference calls had to be installed. 
And as a further step towards improving the facilities of the 
library, the Torrance books were rescued from the bottom of 
the stacks, listed and made available for use. 

The second question revived the possible amalgamation 
with the Mechanics' Institute. In May Dr Hickson reported 
upon an informal conference of senior governors with repre- 
sentatives of the Mechanics' Institute. The governors in- 
volved had been opposed to the merger, largely on the usual 
score of jeopardized autonomy. Later in the year Margery 
Trenholme and the librarian of the Mechanics' Institute dis- 
cussed the fusion from a professional standpoint, and the 
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report settled the issue. The practical and financial objec- 
tions were vast. Even the primary consideration of com- 
bining the two collections, the Mechanics' on open shelves 
and the Fraser with closed shelves, would have demanded 
total reorganization. Nor, in face of the Fraser charter, 
could the Mechanics' Institute have maintained its charge for 
borrowing. The site of the Mechanics' Institute would have 
set the combined free library in direct opposition to the com- 
paratively nearby Westmount Library. A new building else- 
where would have been required, at too heavy a cost, and the 
Fraser Institute would have gained very little from the 
change. The merger would have been far too great a price to 
pay for a restored circulation department. 

The end of 1950 brought further change in the arrange- 
ments at Bumside Hall. The old irritation of undesirable 
loiterers, lounging indolently and even sleeping in the lower 
reading-room, had once more become acute. As a counter- 
measure the governors decided that the time had come to 
close the room and, to forestall a possible invasion of the 
upper floor, to register all readers and to issue them with 
cards before books were lent to them. It affords a striking 
illustration of the financial difficulties of the time that, when 
the Board tried to dispose of the furnishings of the room, 
only the lamps found a purchaser. Nine long tables were 
eventually sold to the carpenter for the wood. For them he 
paid twenty-five dollars. 

The ground floor of Bumside Hall thus embarked upon 
an independent career, which in retrospect sometimes intro- 
duces a touch of light relief in a sombre story, though at the 
time no one was in a mood to detect any comedy. 

At first, the ground floor was in effect disused, except 
for the room occupied by the Children's Library. Since the 
Local Council of Women had undertaken its operation in 
1929, the Children's Library had proved successful. It was 
completely independent of the Fraser Institute, which merely 
provided it with free accommodation. It had flourished suf- 
ficiently for branches to have been opened, in 1933, in 
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Mackay Street and Montreal West. From time to time the 
governors had been reminded of its presence downstairs by 
trivial demands— for Venetian blinds (which the Institute 
could not afford), for modified lighting (which the Local 
Council of Women had to install), for a telephone, for repair- 
ing the damage from careless use of window-poles, for the 
borrowing of spare chairs, and so forth— but in effect the 
Children's Library was merely a tenant paying no rent. That 
last point crossed the Board's mind in 1950, when the gover- 
nors agreed that the Children's Library ought to make some 
acknowledgement in its annual report of the free space it had 
enjoyed for over twenty years. The resolution was duly ac- 
knowledged in an official letter and by the suggested refer- 
ence in the report— and by token offers towards the light bill. 

With the closing of the lower reading-room, the Board 
faced the question of what to do with the ground floor. The 
idea of leasing the rooms, once the tax position had been 
clarified, still hung in the air. In January 1951 Howard 
Murray advised the redecoration of the long-neglected east 
room. Some governors demurred. There was always the pos- 
sibility of moving to new premises. Failing that, there 
seemed no particular use to be made of the refurbished room. 
However, Murray had his way and the room was repainted. 
Shortly afterwards, a sense of tidiness took exception to the 
accumulation of a hundred or more boxes of books in the 
aisles of the ground floor. The newly decorated east room 
became a store room. 

The Children's Library, envious of so much space, felt 
that it would be able to operate more conveniently in the 
recently closed reading-room, but the Board did not agree. 
Since the rooms were closed for reasons of expense, their use 
without charge could not be permitted. So it remained until 
September 1952. At that time the city ultimately explained 
that it would tax, not the whole building, but only the part 
actually rented. On that basis, the governors looked for 
tenants. A month later the La Salle Knitting Company 
signed a five-year lease for the lower reading-room and the 



adjoining room, which the Children's Library occupied. The 
books were removed from the east room, and the Children's 
Library moved into it. 

* * * 

In 1951 L.N. Buzzell was succeeded in the presidency by 
Thomas Dick. Thomas Dick had made his career in educa- 
tion. Bom in 1892, he spent forty years of his life teaching, 
thirty-two of them as principal of various high schools. In 
1932 he was president of the Provincial Association of Pro- 
testant Teachers; for thirty years he was a member of the 
senate of the Montreal Presbyterian College. His interest 
in the library, and particularly in the welfare of its staff, was 
keen. This concern for the staff was dehghtfully shown when 
the librarian requested leave of absence to accept an invita- 
tion to join an extended foreign tour. Thomas Dick, noting 
that she would normally have been given time to attend her 
professional convention, recommended granting her request 
on the ground that '*a trip to Europe would be more profit- 
able to the librarian than the Canadian Library Conference" 
(5). Not that Thomas Dick was in any way cynical about the 
CLA; he was always insistent that the Fraser Institute should 
send its delegate. But he was always discerning in matters 
affecting the happiness of the library staff. It was this out- 
look which led him to press enquiries into the cost of instal- 
ling an elevator in the stack-room shaft, but the cost proved 
prohibitive. 

By this time the probable disposal of Burnside Hall was 
becoming more imminent. It was, perhaps, too early to en- 
visage what the future held, but already Dorchester Street 
was embarking upon the transformation into the impressive 
Boulevard which, for a time at least, Montrealers came to call 
Concrete Canyon. Within a few years the old familiar build- 
ings, with their somewhat shabby aspect, would be replaced 
by massive functional edifices. The yawning chasm of the 
railway, so long a dubious landmark in the city, would, it 
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was already planned, be hidden beneath an imposing new 
hotel. 

This transformation was still many years in the future, 
and little of it could have been foreseen clearly in 1951, but 
even at that early stage the value of land on Dorchester Street 
was increasing prodigiously, at a rate which only vast com- 
mercial enterprises could conceivably afford. The Board of 
the Fraser Institute was shrewd enough to realize it. Indeed, 
a tentative offer of half a million dollars for their property 
warned them of the trend. While the offer was rejected with 
the reply that the Institute did not yet contemplate selling, 
the probability that they might eventually have to do so 
began to colour all the Board's deliberations. When, once 
again, the roof demanded attention, the building committee 
was instructed to minimize expenditure, not so much because 
of the financial position, as because the days of the roof were 
numbered. 

Howard Murray, as chairman of the building committee, 
even felt prompted to draft a memorandum on future policy: 

1. If it is desirable that the library should remove to a 
more suitable location, we should so agree or reject. 

2. If yes . . . legislation might be required to authorize 
establishment outside the city of Montreal. 

3. We should proceed to determine available sites and 
the cost. 

4. We should then have an architect prepare a general 
plan. 

5. We should establish the approximate cost of such a 
building. When this is done and the total capital sum 
required is determined we can decide if the scheme is 
feasible. 

6. We can then, and then only, decide to sell the prop- 
erty and to name the asking price. (6) 

It was the first time that the matter had been broached so 
plainly. To the governors at the time, particularly to Dr 
Hickson, the likelihood of moving seemed remote, and they 
contented themselves with reaffirming that the Fraser 
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Institute would never become a municipal library. In subse- 
quent years they did in fact follow a course very similar to 
Howard Murray's plan. 

In the following year, in spite of the attitude adopted 
over Murray's memorandum, the Board found itself deep in a 
discussion of a possible move. The Y.M.C.A. had decided to 
erect new quarters for Sir George Williams College on Drum- 
mond Street, and the feasibility of moving the Fraser library 
into this new building was thoroughly explored. Ernest 
Common, who had recently become a governor of the Fraser 
Institute, negotiated with Mr Leslie of the Y.M.C.A. The 
scheme foundered upon conflicting outlooks. The Y.M.C.A. 
could find no use tor Burnside Hall. Nor would it welcome 
any plan entailing a fund-raising campaign for the Fraser 
Institute to clash with its own appeal to the public. The 
Fraser Institute was not prepared to permit its library to be- 
come merely a part of the college library, and the plans for 
the proposed building could not conveniently be adapted to 
provide workable accommodation for a public library. With 
Dr Hickson bluntly declaring that he failed to detect any ad- 
vantage to be gained, the Board reluctantly discarded the 
scheme. 

In the interim, the library continued its work. A con- 
spicuous sign-, explaining its identity, was placed over the 
main porch for the guidance of a generation less conscious of 
the value of the "old Fraser". The staff arranged regular dis- 
plays and exhibitions in connection with current events and 
the hbrary's treasures. There was even an abortive attempt 
to arrange popular lectures in the main reading-room. In 
February 1951 a welcome fillip was received. The National 
Gallery, in cooperation with the Committee for National 
Industrial Design, presented complete sets of the latest books 
on industrial design to forty libraries across the country. In 
Montreal, the presentation to the civic library, the West- 
mount library and the Fraser library, was formally made at 
the Fraser Institute. At the end of the year the library was 
able to display, for two weeks, the British Book Design 
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exhibit for the year, which secured an increased public 
interest. 

The value of publicity, and the Institute's need for it, 
were prominent ideas in the mind of the next president. 
Robert Speirs, who had joined the board in 1947 and suc- 
ceeded Thomas Dick in 1952. Yet another Scot, born in 
1908, and a graduate of Edinburgh and Columbia Universities, 
he had been assistant headmaster of Lower Canada College 
before becoming headmaster of Selwyn House School in 1945. 
In comparison with previous presidents he was a young man, 
but his experience in community work, particularly in Notre 
Dame de Grace and as a governor of the Queen Elizabeth 
Hospital, had been extensive. His chairmanship was equal to 
even the often animated skirmishes between Dr Hickson and 
Howard Murray, both of whom were forty years his senior. 

A series of newspaper articles discussed the library and 
its needs, as well as its contribution to the city. During 
Canada Book Week in March 1953 the President, Robert 
Speirs, with Dr Woodhead and the Head Librarian, Margery 
Trenholme, broadcast a radio discussion from station CFCF, 
reminding Montreal of the story of the Eraser Institute and 
its potential value to the community. In October, under the 
searching title "Is the Eraser Institute forgotten?" The Star 
published a long leading article on the same theme, which 
ended with the words 

There was a time, not beyond the memory of many citi- 
zens, when the Eraser Institute played a leading role in 
the intellectual and cultural life of this city. That day is 
no doubt past for it . . . but the Eraser could be restored 
to a substantial measure of its old usefulness if only a 
little more money were forthcoming from somewhere. 
If for no other reason than its long years of public ser- 
vice, it deserves more support than it is getting. (7) 
Such efforts did remind Montreal of the library it was ne- 
glecting, but very little practical response was made to the 
appeals they contained. 
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A favourable possibility of a grant from the city did, at 
one point, seem likely, but it resulted only in a visit from the 
city librarian with the suggestion that the civic Hbrary should 
assume responsibility for the Fraser Institute. Dr Hickson 
peremptorily dismissed the idea with the abrupt comment 
that nothing had changed since all that was settled nine years 
ago. 

It was at this stage in the story that Robert Speirs was 
brought down from the heights of policy-making to cope 
with a complication which would have fitted more appropri- 
ately into the saga of the Institute's teething-troubles. The 
previous superintendent, after twenty-seven years of efficient 
service, had been forced to retire. The brief career of his 
successor is epitomized in the relevant minute: 

(The janitor) had given the librarian his resignation be- 
cause of domestic troubles which were interfering with 
the proper discharge of his duties. He made no com- 
plaint of the work. A few hours after giving notice he 
had withdrawn it, but the librarian said that the inability 
of the janitor and his wife to live together amicably was 
such that all in the building wished him to leave. (8) 
The janitor left. It was probably the sense of having restored 
a decorous quietude to Bumside Hall that led the same meet- 
ing to decide that, with tenants below and serious readers up- 
stairs, it would probably be injudicious for the Children's 
Library to invite visits from classes of school-children. 

Still the revival of the circulation department remained 
a paramount ambition. Devices to achieve it were constantly 
considered and reluctantly relinquished as impracticable. 
Ernest Common in 1953 argued strenuously for a temporary 
expedient. Paperbacked books, providing cheap reprints of 
successful publications, had achieved a considerable vogue 
since the end of the war. Common suggested that the free 
loan of paperbacks, with an honour system as the only guar- 
antee for their return, might be a first step. Dr Woodhead, as 
chairman of the library committee, was sceptical; his exper- 
ience at the university suggested that the books would not 
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prove durable enough for constant borrowing. Howard 
Murray objected vigorously to the disproportionate amount 
of work entailed, and for once Dr Hickson agreed with him. 
The governors again had to admit that only one real solution 
existed. As Robert Speirs put it in his annual report, 

All we need is the financial wherewithal to bring our 
books into the homes of the readers and so to make the 
fullest possible cultural impact upon the city of 
Montreal. That is the immediate challenge confronting 
us. (9) 

* * * 

By 1954 the commercial desirability of the Burnside 
Hall site had become too obvious to be ignored. Two inde- 
pendent offers for the property, each including an offer, on 
somewhat nebulous terms, of free space for the library in the 
concrete monster to be erected, were briefly considered. 
Gordon McAthey, the treasurer, with his professional know- 
ledge of real estate, stubbornly insisted that the site was 
worth more, and that future bidders should be told that the 
price was a million dollars. Howard Murray, as usual con- 
cerned with the practical issues involved, laid stress on the 
difficulty of including fireproof book-stacks in the sort of 
building the developers envisaged, and wanted to know what 
was to be done with the books during the two years or more 
that the library would be homeless. Ernest Common, per- 
haps a little weary of Murray's role as devil's advocate, tersely 
asked him whether he expected an entirely satisfactory offer 
ever to arise. Murray cheerfully agreed that it would come in 
time, but that it might take five years. In that his usual fore- 
sight erred. 

A further offer of $750,000 in the following February 
convinced the governors that it was time to contemplate 
moving as a serious probability. They even evolved a plan for 
moving the library into the commercial premises on Univer- 
sity Street while a new library was built, but the practical 
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objection-that the whole property would have to be sold— 
was obvious. Whether consciously or not, the Board fol- 
lowed Murray's earlier plan. An architect drafted tentative 
plans for a new building, and from it derived an estimated 
cost of building it and moving into it. Thomas Dick even 
looked far enough ahead to urge the immediate disposal of 
surplus books to minimize storage when the move was made. 

The previous bidder proved strangely importunate. His 
emissary even invaded the sanctity of Robert Speir's study at 
school, doubtless hoping that a business-man would be 
able to browbeat a pedagogue. The president hastily sum- 
moned Thomas Dick to his aid and, as they recall with 
amusement, the two schoolmasters, unskilled in commercial 
wiles, routed the speculator. They contrived to force the 
offer almost to the suggested million dollars, and stipulated a 
substantial option payment. The Board, when told, demurred 
at the terms. Eventually a round million was offered, but 
with provisos in case the fmancing could not be arranged in 
the stipulated time. It was not the schoolmasters who ended 
the battle. The old warriors closed ranks. Dr Hickson and 
Howard Murray condemned the whole proposition as unsatis- 
factory, and the Board agreed with them. This episode made 
it clear that the Fraser Institute's property had become too 
valuable to justify its retention much longer. An irresistible 
offer seemed certain to come, and the Board prepared to act 
when it did. 

In 1955 the presidency passed to Dr R. Darnley Gibbs, 
who had been a governor for only eighteen months. Born in 
the Isle of Wight in 1904, Dr Gibbs was a graduate of South- 
ampton, McGill and London Universities; he was at this time 
Macdonald Professor of Botany at McGill, and later achieved 
many distinctions for his writings. At the end of his term of 
office he modestly said, 

When you did me the honour of making me President of 
the Institute, I was told that there would be relatively 
little to do because almost everything would be done for 
me. Such promises are rarely kept, but in this case I can 
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truthfully say that you have kept your word and made 

my term of office an easy and pleasant one. (10) 
It was an unduly modest exaggeration, for he presided skill- 
fully and acted as a capable coordinator of the activities of 
the sub-committees, but in the circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that the momentous decisions came from the practical 
business-men on the Board, and that Ernest Common, the 
vice-president, should have played a leading role during the 
next few years. 

As a first step towards the coming move it was decided 
to weed out such books as would not justify storage and 
cartage. Every library, however vigilant, tends to accumulate 
outdated and dilapidated volumes, and the Eraser Institute, 
with its inadequate staff, had acquired more than its share. 
Helen Locke supervised the disposal of a cache in the base- 
ment, where over a thousand children's books, all at least a 
quarter of a century old, lay forgotten. Dr Woodhead and 
Margery Trenholme started thinning the main collection, and 
Dr Gibbs lent a hand. Lucie Touren-Furness, who had been 
recruited from McGill University in 1954 as a governor with 
specialized French knowledge, attended to the French sec- 
tion of the library. From the University specialist assistance 
was recruited to examine the technical books. In itself the 
weeding was no easy task, and it was complicated by the 
nature of the Eraser Institute's collection. It had to be de- 
cided whether the mere fact that it had been included in a 
library of historical interest was sufficient excuse for preser- 
ving an otherwise useless volume. Newspapers disintegrate 
with age, and the value of the fragments had to be deter- 
mined. Specialist magazines of the past may or may not be 
worth preserving. The decisions were not lightly made, and 
suitable homes for many of the discarded books were found. 
Much material was gratefully accepted by a library in Nova 
Scotia which had suffered from fire. 

During the early months of 1956, both the building and 
the finance committees were active. By that time it had been 
accepted that the library must soon quit its original home. 
The difficulty was to decide where to go. 



Ideally, a new location in the down-town district was 
desirable. In practice, land values and the scarcity of possible 
sites precluded such a solution, and the governors had to look 
further afield. The English-speaking population was spread- 
ing to the north-west and far out to the west. To the north- 
west seemed remote and, for the majority of potential 
readers, inconvenient to reach. Immediately to the west lay 
the City of Westmount, which was out of the question, not 
only because it had a flourishing Ubrary of its own, but be- 
cause the charter of the Fraser Institute stipulated a site with- 
in the City of Montreal. Beyond Westmount was the exten- 
sive settlement of Notre Dame de Grace, and from the ex- 
tremely active Community Council of that suburb came 
letters suggesting that the Fraser Institute would be wel- 
comed there. True, the civic library had plans for a branch at 
Benny Avenue, but on a limited scale likely to prove inade- 
quate for a community of 100,000. The governors tabled the 
invitation until a definite move had been agreed upon, and 
later decided that it would be wise to appoint a professional 
estate broker and a legal adviser to deal with the business; 
they resolved to consider any firm offer for the Dorchester 
Street property and to seek expert advice on the suitability 
of possible locations. 

An application to the Carnegie Foundation brought the 
discouraging reply that the Foundation no longer maintained 
an active library programme. The Canadian Library Associa- 
tion offered names of expert consultants, but none of them 
was familiar with Montreal. The governors therefore insti- 
tuted a demographic investigation of their own. The planners 
of the city's new subway system were consulted. Trends in 
population shifts, as shown by the changing needs of the 
Protestant School Board, were studied. Experts from the 
Bell Teleph one Company discussed the expanding city with 
the Board. The Transit Commission was consulted over bus 
routes making the possible areas accessible. Meanwhile offers 
for the Dorchester Street site were coming at a steadily in- 
creasing rate. 
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At a special meeting of the Board, early in April 1956, 
Westmount Realties, the firm with which Gordon McAthey 
was associated, was appointed exclusive agent to handle the 
sale, and a land survey of the property was ordered. The 
minutes note that the governors concluded with a discussion 
of possible means of increasing the Institute's endowments, 
but Dr Hickson had nothing concrete to suggest. On his way 
out, he paused to chat with the librarian about the possible 
move to Notre Dame de Grace, of whose merits he was not 
convinced. As he took his leave, he remarked, "This library 
and its work means a great deal to me." 

He was never in the library again. On April 22, at the 
age of eighty-three, he died suddenly at his desk in his home 
on Ontario Avenue. The last direct link with Montreal's 
heroic age was broken at the moment when the Fraser Insti- 
tute was contemplating a new career. Two days later, at a 
special meeting, the governors formally recorded their regret 
at the loss of the man who for so long had been so closely 
associated with the library: 

The Board of Governors of the Fraser Institute, in 
special meeting convened, expresses its deep sense of 
loss in the sudden death of Dr Joseph William Andrew 
Hickson, M.A., Ph.D., one of the most devoted friends of 
the Institute, a member of its executive committee since 
1916, and at the time of his death its senior governor. 
The Board acknowledges with deep gratitude the valu- 
able counsel of the late Dr Hickson to the Institute, 
which, as a distinguished educator, he brought to bear 
on the library's cultural problems, as well as his able and 
generous assistance in all other aspects of its affairs. (11) 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 



Fresh Fields 



In comparison with his fellow-governors, Dr Hickson 
was a somewhat enigmatic character. His academic pursuits 
in his early days had led him into a rarefied atmosphere 
where few could accompany him. UnHke his friend Dr 
Woodhead, who for all his erudition enjoyed his fellow-men 
and inspired their love in return, Dr Hickson lived largely to 
himself and aroused respect rather than affection. Even in 
his mountain-climbing he was, as often as not, accompanied 
only by a professional guide. Howard Murray once tried to 
explain him by saying that he was more than a mere scholar; 
he was a savant— and savants are too rare even to form a 
poker school and discover the humanizing effect of frustra- 
tion. It was, perhaps, too severe a stricture, but it does re- 
flect the impression of remote self-sufficiency which he pro- 
duced upon many. To his fellow-governors, on terms of 
first-name intimacy with one another, he was always Dr 
Hickson. 

His manner was precise, sometimes even pedantic; his 
comments could at times be devastatingly effective in their 
acidulous succinctness. From his early upbringing he had 
learnt a punctilious insistence on formal politeness and con- 
ventional courtesy; his communications with the librarian 
required prompt and formal acknowledgement. During his 
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chairmanship he meticulously amended the rough drafts of 
the minutes of board-meetings, so that they have the appear- 
ance of student essays which have passed through the hands 
of a conscientious tutor. In later years he often betrayed an 
autocratic outlook which long and comfortable independence 
had fostered, but which was accepted in deference to his age. 
He was, for example, uncompromisingly convinced that an 
hour was long enough for whatever business was on hand. 
After a time he would begin to tap the table with his pince- 
nez, and precisely at six o'clock he was apt to rise and leave. 
On such occasions the secretary worked overtime to ensure 
that a copy of the minutes reached him the next day. 

His chief love was books, which constituted a world in 
which he was content. His own shelves covered a wide range 
of subjects, in which philosophy, psychology, history, litera- 
ture, art and mountaineering predominated, in French and 
German as well as English. For him, the Fraser Institute was 
a means of sharing that love with the city in which he lived, 
and he was genuinely interested in the activities of the li- 
brary. He visited it often, and probed deeply into its opera- 
tions and problems. His gifts of books were numerous, 
though he preferred to foot the bill for acquisitions he re- 
commended, rather than to send the books themselves. In 
addition, he contributed a hundred dollars annually towards 
general expenses. 

Yet there was a curious ambivalence in his attitude 
towards the library. In spite of the time which he devoted to 
its interests, he seemed content with it as it was. Schemes for 
amalgamation with other libraries were, to him, anathema. 
In the days when funds were insufficient to maintain a circu- 
lation department, or even to make desirable additions to the 
reference shelves, he evinced no personal urge to remedy the 
situation. When Howard Murray outlined a policy in case a 
change of site were decided upon, Dr Hickson's comment was 
that the expense of a new building would leave little revenue 
for operating a library. And yet he would, occasionally, hint 
that at some nebulous time in the future he would help the 
Fraser Institute to overcome its difficulties. 
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This was effectually achieved by the disposition of his 
will in favour of the Fraser Institute. The essential clauses of 
this will (see appendix V) offered the Fraser Institute the 
whole residual estate on condition that the name of Hickson 
should be included in the title of the corporation. Without 
that change, the bequest was to be substantially reduced. 
The actual value of the estate was not immediately certain, 
but as far as Gordon McAthey, who as treasurer of the Insti- 
tute became one of its executors, could say, it would prove 
larger than Hugh Fraser's original bequest. (It proved, when 
the estate was finally settled, to be worth $1,900,000.) 

The governors, subject to the answers to legal queries 
which seemed to be involved, had no qualms about provision- 
ally accepting the conditions laid down in the will. George 
Campbell, Q.C., who attended to many of the Hickson affairs 
as well as those of the Institute, saw no impediment to dis- 
posing of Burnside Hall. On the other hand, to close the 
library during the construction of a new building would, he 
felt, be injudicious, not merely because it might have been 
held to violate the original charter, but because the Hickson 
bequest stipulated that when it was accepted the Fraser Insti- 
tute was to be "still an independent institution conducting a 
free library within the City of Montreal." Campbell advised 
finding temporary accommodation to allow the library to 
operate without interruption. He further advised that the 
necessary amending legislation should alleviate the restric- 
tions on permitted stock holdings and, with a shrewd know- 
ledge of methods at Quebec, suggested deferring the applica- 
tion until after the forthcoming provincial general election. 
The Board accepted his advice, and with the prospect, not 
enjoyed since Sir John Abbott's days, of funds with which to 
work, turned seriously to the projected move. 

In this new confidence, the Board decided to ask for the 
million dollars which McAthey had previously suggested. It 
was substantially higher than the actual valuation of the 
property, but with the Queen Elizabeth Hotel under con- 
struction the governors felt that they could probably obtain 
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it. Their agents, more cautiously, warned them that even on 
Dorchester Street the market could not absorb more than a 
certain amount of office development, and that one or two 
more major commercial buildings could end the buoyancy of 
the market. The same communication listed no fewer than 
forty-two enquiries concerning the property. 

The offer which the agents recommended was wrapped 
in an intriguing air of mystery. A solicitor, acting for an un- 
named principal, offered $40 a square foot. The identity of 
the principal was not to be revealed, since he wished to re- 
main anonymous. In proof of good will he had deposited a 
sealed letter with the firm of Macdonald, Currie, and had for- 
warded an unsigned copy to the Fraser Institute, with the 
added guarantee that L.N. Buzzell could vouch for his busi- 
ness integrity. That anonymity is still to be respected. The 
deal was completed in July 1956. By the following April a 
holding company had been formed under the title of Dor- 
chester Centre Inc, with the Burnside Hall property as its sole 
asset. The transaction did not produce McAthey's million 
dollars; the figure was actually $962,520. Even so, it con- 
trasts remarkably with the $40,000 which Sir John Abbott 
paid for the property. 

The way was clear for seeking a new site and planning a 
new building. The old premises were to be vacated by 
November 1, 1957, and the sooner the new premises could be 
erected the better. The governors were anxious to secure the 
services of Charles Colby as their architect, but he pleaded 
pressure of previous commitments. His services were not en- 
tirely lost, however, for he consented to join the Board and 
place his expert knowledge and experience at the disposal of 
the governors. 

The necessary legislation was arranged at Quebec City. 
The draft act, submitted in September, was passed on De- 
cember 4, and on December 19, 1956, it received assent (1). 
The "old Fraser", so familiar to thousands of Montrealers, 
had become the Fraser-Hickson Institute. In a short time a 
new sign-board over the main entrance proclaimed the 
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change. The device on the library's book-plate was suitably 
modified. For a while the governors contemplated incorpora- 
ting a book as a symbol of Dr Hickson the bibliophile, but in 
the end they preferred the outline of Mount Hickson, as 
more distinctive. The mountain formed a background for the 
stag's head of the Frasers. 

At first the change made little outward difference to the 
work of the library. The outside world was unconscious of 
the intense activity in the board-room. When, at Dr Hickson 's 
death, the Institute's flag flew at half-mast, it excited some 
curiosity, for the "old Fraser" was not given to such displays. 
So, too, the new signboard was a passing source of interest. 
Inside the building, readers still came to consult the collec- 
tion, and the Institute continued as what one newspaper had 
described as "a reference library on the receiving end of a 
continuous telephone quiz." (2) Among the usual displays 
arranged by the staff, the receipt of Dr Hickson's books en- 
abled an especially impressive exhibition. But in the tran- 
quility of the reading-room, Httle evidence could at first be 
detected of the preparations for the coming upheaval. 

By March 1957 a decision had been reached concerning 
the site of the new building. The earlier studies had indi- 
cated Notre Dame de Grace as the most suitable district, and 
of available positions the choice was narrowed to four. Two 
were soon eliminated. There remained an extensive area at 
the junction of Cote St Luc Road and Fielding Avenue, and a 
smaller one on Somerled Avenue near Grand Boulevard. The 
merits of the two were carefully considered. The Fielding 
Avenue site was bounded by wide streets, which would 
render the library conspicuous in a residential setting, where- 
as the Somerled site had filling-stations on two adjacent 
corners. Somerled Avenue, on the other hand, was accessible 
from two busy bus routes rather than one less frequent ser- 
vice; the adjoining shopping street meant a heavier pedestrian 
traffic, which seemed more encouraging for a library. In the 
end, practical rather than aesthetic considerations prevailed, 
and the Somerled Avenue site was acquired. It was left for 
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the Protestant School Board, a few years later, to show how 
conspicuous a well-designed building could be at the Fielding 
Avenue position— and how much less accessible. 

Architects were chosen; the kind of competition ar- 
ranged in 1876 was avoided. The work was given to the firm 
of Durnford, Bolton, Chadwick and Ellwood, and the build- 
ing committee set to work with them. After so many years 
of awkward adaptation in premises not designed for the pur- 
pose, the governors were determined that the new building 
should be as suitable for its object as possible. At the same 
time it was to be capable of more than the "old Fraser" had 
been able to attempt. Not only was the circulation depart- 
ment to be restored; a children's library was to be an integral 
part of the Institute. An auditorium for public lectures and 
cultural activities was to be included, and the possibility of a 
record listening room was not overlooked. Above all, the 
various activities involved in a library were to be arranged to 
promote the greatest possible efficiency. The plans were to 
embody all these points. 

In April arrangements were made for temporary quar- 
ters for the library. Dr Hickson's house on Ontario Avenue 
was suggested, but the inconveniences threatened to be too 
great. Ultimately, it was decided that more suitable working 
conditions would be found at Morrice Hall, on McTavish 
Street, which could be rented from the Presbyterian College. 

The next six months proved strenuous for the library 
staff. One of the unresolved questions which again presented 
itself was the fate of the Torrance law books, for which there 
was virtually no demand. The possibility that either McGill 
University or the Law Society might welcome the collection 
had been discussed in 1953, but no decision had been 
reached. Now it was a question of transferring the books to 
the new library or finally disposing of them. On the legal 
aspect George Campbell offered an interesting opinion. 
The phraseology adopted by the late Mr Justice 
Torrance, "to have and to hold such bequest ... in 
property forever", is reproduced almost identically 
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several times in the will . . . Perhaps, therefore, too 
much significance need not be attached to that form of 
words, which was evidently a clause de style of the 
drafting notary . . . Even if the terms of the Torrance 
will were violated, only the residuary legatee would be 
in a position to complain. As the residuary legatee is 
the Royal Institution for the Advancement of Learning 
(McGill University) and the beneficiary of the trans- 
action, it obviously would not complain of an action 
which it itself sohcited. (3) 
One can understand Eugene Lafleur's failure to raise this 
point, but it is a little mystifying that, in the past, it had es- 
caped the ingenuity of the law faculty of the University. On 
the basis of this opinion, the unsettled career of the Torrance 
collection was at last ended. In the following spring McGill 
University chose the volumes it desired for its own law li- 
brary, and the rest were presented to the University of 
Montreal. 

The leases of the tenants at Bumside Hall were termin- 
ated. The Children's Library vacated its room early in April, 
and one tenant left on May L This provided space for stor- 
ing discarded books until they could be given away, while 
preparations for packing up a whole library began. For as 
long as possible the reading-room remained at the service of 
the public, but in the late summer it had to close while the 
staff turned to the last frantic efforts. 

Previous experience had warned of the cost which pro- 
fessional packers would entail, and a team of willing students 
was recruited instead. They worked conscientiously and 
vigorously at a singularly arduous task. Under the chief 
librarian's direction, the contents of the stack-rooms were 
subjected to a vacuum-cleaner— a process made difficult by 
the confmed space and the temperamental unreUability 
of the electric fuses— and packed into cartons from a strange 
variety of sources. When the moment for carrying the car- 
tons to the waiting vans arrived, the lack of an elevator, and 
the awkward stairwell in the stack-rooms, demanded the 
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utmost ingenuity in transferring the loads to the rear of the 
building. Molson's Brewery kindly conveyed two truckloads 
to Morrice Hall; professional carters took the remainder to 
storage. Even the shelves from the stack-rooms were taken 
down and stored for use in the new building. It was with 
regret that it was discovered that the safe, solidly built into 
the fabric of the stacks, had to be abandoned to the wreckers. 

On October 10, 1957, the library was officially trans- 
ferred to Morrice Hall on McTavish Street. There, with some 
three thousand of the most useful reference books and with 
the necessary furniture, including Hugh Fraser's bookcase, 
the work of the Fraser-Hickson Institute was maintained for 
the next eighteen months. The rest of October was spent in 
emptying the old building. On October 31, Howard Murray, 
as senior governor, attended by others of the Board and by 
the librarian, formally turned the key, for the last time, in 
the main door of Burnside Hall. It was a nostalgic moment, 
bringing to a close an important epoch in the history of 
Montreal. 

The news of the closing of the "old Fraser" was received 
with sadness by many to whom it had meant so much in the 
past. One of them wrote bitterly to The Gazette: 

. . . the only cultural oasis in that stony strip (Dorches- 
ter Street), it was ruthlessly uprooted because it stood 
on valuable land. Was this symbolic of our true atti- 
tude, that we value concrete above culture? (4) 
There were many, however, who looked optimistically for- 
ward to a future in which the Fraser-Hickson Institute could 
achieve great things for the city. 

There is an epilogue to the story of Burnside Hall. 
Within a year the old building had vanished without 
trace before the wrecker's hammers. The assets of Dor- 
chester Centre Inc had been acquired by the Prudential 
Assurance Company, and within a few years the site had been 
engulfed in "Concrete Canyon". 

In 1964 the governors of the Fraser-Hickson Insti- 
tute opened negotiations with the Historical Monuments 
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Commission and with the provincial authorities to set some 
memorial to the past on the spot. The negotiations were 
protracted, but the governors persevered and were finally 
triumphant. On September 26, 1972, in the presence of 
representatives of the Quebec Ministry of Cultural Affairs, 
the City of Montreal and the Prudential Assurance Company, 
as well as of the Fraser-Hickson Institute, the president, 
T. Denton Lewis, unveiled the commemorative plaque at 
University Street and Dorchester Boulevard. The inscription 
reads 

EMPLACEMENT DE BURNSIDE HALL 
CONSTRUIT EN 1856. DEMOLI EN 1957. SIEGE 
DEPUIS 1885 DE LA BIBLIOTHEQUE GRATUITE DE 
L'INSTITUT ERASER, AUJOURD'HUI 
FRASER-HICKSON 

SITE OF BURNSIDE HALL BUILT IN 1856 
DEMOLISHED 1957 HOME OF MONTREAL'S 

FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, THE ERASER 
INSTITUTE (NOW THE FRASER-HICKSON) 

FROM 1885 

* * * 

While the mere shadow of the old library continued to 
operate on McTavish Street, there ensued a year of intense 
activity for the governors, during which the new building was 
planned and discussed with the architects, and suggestions 
for the future were advanced and considered. By March 
1958 the contract had been awarded to the Robert Miller 
Construction Company, and the ground was broken, without 
ceremony, in the first week of April. 

Changes came in the Board of Governors. On July 14, 
1957, Dr Woodhead, who had been of immeasurable service 
for eleven years as the active and imaginative chairman of the 
library committee, died. He was succeeded as chairman of 
the library committee by Thomas Dick. 
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In September 1957 George H. Lash, the assistant to the 
president of the Canadian National Railway, volunteered his 
services to organize a publicity campaign familiarizing the 
public with the new home of the Institute. Born in New- 
foundland in 1894, George Lash began his career as a journal- 
ist in Toronto. In the first War he rose to commissioned 
rank, was mentioned in despatches, and was awarded the 
Military Cross and bar. He turned to public relations with 
the railway in 1927, where his extensive experience had in- 
cluded the press arrangements for the Royal Tour of Canada 
in 1939. The Institute gratefully accepted his offer, and in 
October he was appointed to one of the vacancies on the 
Board. Dakers Cameron, from pressure of business, resigned 
in the following month. To strengthen the financial expertise 
of the Board, A. L. Harshaw and N. K. Gordon were elected. 
The former soon proved himself an outstanding expert in his 
field, and from 1956 until 1970 acted as chairman of the 
finance committee. In the following May, Mrs Little resigned, 
since she could not agree with the choice of Notre Dame de 
Grace as a home for the library. Her place was taken by Mrs 
Mary Allan. 

Mrs Allan was Dr Hickson's surviving sister. Born in 
1885, she had left Montreal on her marriage, and for seven- 
teen years was prominent in social work in Calgary, where 
she was largely responsible for the foundation of the Chil- 
dren's Hospital. For her work with the Red Cross Associa- 
tion during the first World War she had been created a C.B.E. 
She later mored to British Columbia, where her great interest 
in her later years was the New Age Library which she es- 
tablished—an organization for the circulation of works on 
metaphysics. She was also a founder of the local Community 
Arts Council. She had already been of service to the Insti- 
tute. During the previous summer, when Margery Trenholme 
had been far too busy arranging the departure from Burnside 
Hall to have attended the Library Association conference in 
Vancouver, Mrs Allan had gone in her place as the Institute's 
delegate, and had sent back a detailed report. 
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During the summer of 1958 the activities of the Insti- 
tute followed two parallel courses. On McTavish Street, the 
skeleton library continued to maintain the Institute's avowed 
object, though naturally less use was made of it— partly be- 
cause with only three thousand books the possibilities were 
restricted, and to some extent because the temporary loca- 
tion was less known than the old one had been. Marie 
Mitchell and Audrey Graham, the deputy chief librarian, with 
a handful of assistants, coped with requests for information 
and routine library work, while, in a corner of the room, 
Margery Tren holme was busy with the detailed organization 
for the new building. She achieved prodigies of work, 
planning not only in broad perspective, but in minute detail. 
At the same time Mrs Bernice Ellis was planning the pro- 
jected children's library. The library committee under 
Thomas Dick prepared requisition lists for new books, de- 
bated the proposed pension scheme, and considered the 
possible uses of the new facilities which would be available. 
And on Somerled Avenue, closely watched by the building 
committee under Charles Colby, construction proceeded 
rapidly, and George Lash was preparing for the official cere- 
monies to mark its progress. 

In 1958 Ernest Common succeeded Dr Gibbs as presi- 
dent. A notary of repute, and senior partner in the eminent 
firm of Marler and Marler, Ernest Common had been a most 
active member of the Board for six years. As vice-president 
he had directed much of the work involved in moving the 
Institute. His ability to take command of a situation, which 
he had shown in both his professional career and as a squad- 
ron-leader in the R.C.A.F. during the second World War, to- 
gether with an easy skill with the elegant phrase, well 
equipped him for the duties which lay ahead. His first offi- 
cial function came with the laying of the corner-stone on 
November 7, 1958. 

Following traditional custom, the corner-stone enclosed 
mementoes of the occasion— coins and newspapers, copies of 
the Institute's last three reports, a copy of the builder's 
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contract, photographs of Burnside Hall, and an invitation to 
the ceremony. About a hundred guests, some wrapped in 
car-rugs against the icy wind which blew across the corner 
lot, gathered for the occasion. 

The ceremony was performed by the Governor-General 
of Canada, the Right Honorable Vincent Massey. He was 
attended by his secjretary, Lionel Massey, and his aides-de- 
camp, and supported by the Member of Parliament for the 
district, the Postmaster-General William Hamilton. The 
platform party also included the Mayor of Montreal, Sarto 
Fournier, and the mayors of the adjoining cities of West- 
mount and Cote St Luc, Sidney Bruneau and J. A. Paris. Sena- 
tor Hartland Molson was there, and with the governors was 
Robert Hickson, Dr Hickson's brother. 

The formal speeches were brief. Ernest Common took 
the opportunity to acknowledge the Institute's debt to the 
two men whose names it bears, and to outline hopes for the 
future services, while stressing that, as Hugh Fraser had 
stipulated, the free library must remain the primary object. 
He welcomed Mr Massey as "one who has striven, with elo- 
quence and persistence, and with no small measure of 
success, to enrich the cultural life of our country." (5) The 
Governor-General made his remarks equally short. In his 
address he said 

Of all the ceremonies in which I am fortunate enough to 
participate because of my present post, none ever gives 
me more pleasure than those which are connected with 
the propagation of good literature. The corner-stone 
laying of the new Fraser-Hickson Institute is one of the 
best examples in this category. The Institute, thanks to 
the far-sighted generosity of the two public-spirited 
men whose name it bears, enjoys a proud record of ser- 
vice to the mind of this community. In its new quarters 
it can look forward to an even greater fulfilment of the 
admirable mission to which the late Hugh Fraser dedi- 
cated it and to which the late Dr Hickson lent much- 
needed support when the Institute became financially 
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handicapped. I am delighted that the library of the 
Institute includes a number of French books. It is 
gratifying that our two great cultures should thus be 
placed within the reach of all readers, French as well as 
English. Although the principal aim of the library is the 
circulation of books among adults, I hear with pleasure 
that it is now going to cater to the children's literary 
needs and that it will also provide excellent facilities to 
those who wish to listen to music or see educational 
films. All of this is of immense interest to us all and 
particularly to the many Montrealers who will be able to 
take advantage of the varied resources of the Institute. 
I would like to end my remarks by congratulating all 
those who have devoted their time to this most worthy 
achievement, and I leave them with my very best wishes 
for the enduring success of the Fraser-Hickson Insti- 
tute. (6) 

The corner-stone was laid with a silver trowel, suitably 
inscribed and presented as a souvenir of the occasion to the 
Governor-General by Gait Durnford, the principal architect. 

After this ceremony, work proceeded rapidly, not only 
with the building but in planning for the future. Enthusiasm 
rode high. With its added advantages, the governors hoped, 
the Fraser-Hickson Institute would achieve cultural triumphs 
far beyond the dreams of the "old Fraser". 

By early summer the building was ready to receive the 
library. Fronting on Kensington Avenue, it consisted of two 
wings connected by offices and work-rooms. Of contem- 
porary design, it presented an imposing exterior finished in 
Montreal and Indiana limestone. On the south wall, facing 
Somerled Avenue, elegant metal lettering identified the 
Institute; a large bas-relief carving in stone displayed the 
stag's head of the Erasers superimposed upon Mount Hickson. 
On the Kensington Avenue frontage, a gentle ramp led up to 
the steps at the entrance of the south wing, while further 
along a second broad entry opened into the north wing. 
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Between the two, a low wall sheltered a trim patio where, it 
was hoped, readers in the summer might enjoy their books 
in the open air. Beyond the north wing was an ample car- 
park. 

Inside the south wing, the main room offered a 
spaciousness which was a delight to both staff and readers. 
The central part served as the main reading room, with a 
huge window filling the south wall. On opposite sides of the 
rooms stood the shelves for the circulation department. The 
north side was occupied by the librarians' counter, with the 
card catalogue conveniently at hand; beyond, in the north- 
west corner, was the reference section and its information 
counter. Between the counters, a stairway led up to a large 
mezzanine floor where reference books could be stored 
within convenient reach, and where a small room was set 
aside for more serious researchers. In a masterly fashion the 
architects had combined a workable compactness with ample 
space for comfort. 

From the other side of the counter a broad passage, 
glassed in on the street side, led past the patio to the north 
wing. There, the children's library was furnished as a minia- 
ture, but by no means tiny, replica of a grown-up library, 
with tables and chairs in the alcoves between the book-stacks. 
Adjoining was a smaller room, intended for story-telling 
sessions. Upstairs an ample vestibule led to the auditorium, 
a compact assembly hall with a broad rostrum and seating for 
a hundred and fifty or more, as well as a neat and efficient 
kitchenette for the preparation of refreshments. 

From behind the counter in the main room, a corridor 
led past work-rooms and offices to the rare-book room, 
where the more important treasures of the library were to be 
stored behind glass and where the Board could hold its meet- 
ings. Between this corridor and the public passage space had 
been provided for a possible record listening-room. And, a 
luxury for which Burnside Hall had yearned in vain, but 
which was now a necessity, an electric elevator gave access to 
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the floor above and the basement below. The upper floor 
provided not only additional work-rooms and access to the 
mezzanine, but accommodation for the staff in its moments 
of relaxation and living quarters for the superintendent. In 
the basement was an extensive stack-room beneath the main 
reading-room. 

When the library moved in, the finishing touches had 
yet to be completed. For the outer walls, over the main en- 
trance and overlooking the patio, the elegant murals by the 
well-known Montreal artist Louis Archambault, symbolizing 
the seeds of knowledge drifting down to the people, had not 
yet been finished; they were installed shortly afterwards. A 
copper sculpture symbolizing the family, designed by the 
rising young artist Gordon Smith ("Gord"), was also delayed, 
but in time graced the entrance to the north wing. The 
landscaping of the patio and the grounds had still to be 
undertaken. But the building was ready, and stood on as yet 
open ground as a new landmark in the district. 

As soon as they could start, the library staff, again aided 
by students, worked hard to transfer the library to its new 
home. Within six weeks the books were all there, although 
by the the time of the official opening only the reading-room 
and the children's library were ready for the public. The in- 
ternal organization had been set up, but the work in the 
mezzanine and the basement still remained. One nostalgic 
sacrifice had to be made. Hugh Fraser's bookcase could not 
conveniently fit into the new setting. It was presented to 
Mortice Hall as a memento of the Fraser-Hickson Institute's 
sojourn there. Only the carved stag's head which had sur- 
mounted it was preserved, and it now adorns the wall of the 
rare book room. 

Before the formal opening, interested groups, including 
representatives of the Quebec Library Association, were 
allowed to inspect the new library and to offer their congrat- 
ulations and comments. The official opening came on 
May 28, 1959. 
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Montreal was represented by Murray Hayes, the vice- 
president of its executive committee. Notre Dame de Grace 
sent W. G. Macdonald, the president of the Community 
Council, and Mrs A. H. Mason, the president of its Women's 
Club; from Cote St Luc came its mayor, J. A Paris. Repre- 
sentatives of libraries and library associations w^ere there; 
Dr Richard Pennington came on behalf of McGill University, 
and the former librarian, Dr Jean Lunn, represented the 
National Library. Many other local organizations also sent 
delegates. 

Ernest Common, the president, briefly welcomed them 
all, as well as the many "friends" in the audience. He briefly 
surveyed the past, and those to whom the Institute owed so 
much, and expressed his confidence in the future: 

But doubting Thomases may say, "What if the public 
does not come to your library? Can Canadians be said 
to be book-lovers at all? Has it not been said that tele- 
vision-watching will diminish further the taste for 
reading?" . . . We are not dismayed. We know that as 
experience of communities served by television can be 
drawn upon, it has been found that the attractions of 
television, far from destroying a taste for reading, have 
quickened the intellectual curiosity of great numbers 
and sent them to the libraries and book-shops. The 
enquiries, too, which have flooded in on us have tended 
to belie any such gloomy forebodings. (7) 
Mme Touren-Furness added a similar welcome in French to 
the French-speaking guests. Brief messages of congratula- 
tions were offered. Among them was one from the Governor- 
General, couched in happy metaphor: 

The ship is now being launched, and I have watched 
with great interest its progress since I had the honour to 
lay the keel. I wish to express my sincere and earnest 
hope that the Institute will have a long and fruitful 
journey in the service of the community. (8) 
From the French Library Association came the warming 
message: 
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We have long known the Fraser Institute as a serious 
reference library and we are delighted to see its tradi- 
tions continued. The services now to be added wiU con- 
tribute even more to making it known and appreciated 
by the general public. We ask you to give to the gover- 
nors of the Institute our admiration for the splendid 
monument— a great monument of intellectual service— 
which they have given to Montreal. (9) 
The actual opening ceremony was performed by Mrs 
Mary Allan, who unveiled a large wooden plaque with ele- 
gant red lettering to mark the occasion— a plaque which now 
hangs on the wall just inside the main entrance. Her speech 
was a sincere tribute to those who had made the library 
possible, and to all those— governors, staff and friends— who 
through the years have endeavoured to fulfil the founder's 
original design. She found it 

a good omen that at last . . . the "old Fraser" comes 
into its own— attains, after all the lean years, to the 
distinction, the dignity, the facilities, and the new 
equipment and technique of modern library services, 
as well as the beauty and symmetry which is the back- 
ground of its new home. (10) 

The new library was open to the public on May 30. It 
marked yet another momentous point in the history of the 
Fraser-Hickson Institute. 

Nor, in the great moment of achievement, did the 
governors, who themselves had devoted so much time and 
effort to the project, overlook the significant contribution 
which the chief librarian had made. The minutes record 
that 

it was unanimously resolved that this Institute, on the 
eve of the opening of its new library, gratefully acknow- 
ledges the energy, the efficiency and leadership of Miss 
Margery Trenholme ... in organizing and directing so 
thoroughly and quickly the preparation of the new 
building and its contents for the wider services to the 
pubUc now to be performed. (11) 
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Nor were they content with a formal resolution. At the next 
meeting of the governors they marked their gratitude with 
the presentation of an engraved silver tray. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 



Changing Times 



The Fraser-Hickson Institute embarked upon the new 
phase in its career in a spirit of energetic and optimistic 
enthusiasm. After so many years o f fru stration and hardship, 
in which maintaining the essential functions of a hbrary had 
been difficult, it could now at last expand those functions 
and reinforce them with added activities. The reference 
library for which it was renowned had been enlarged and 
more suitably arranged. The reading-room was more com- 
modious and comfortable. The circulation department had 
been revived on a larger scale and with modern efficiency. 
The Institute now had its own children's library, set up and 
started on its career by Mrs Ellis and its special librarian. 
Miss Naomi Signer. An augmented and professional staff 
could maintain the courteous and attentive service which had 
been the tradition of the "old Fraser", and at the same time 
keep abreast of all the necessary background work. Above 
all, the public was responding to the opportunity in grati- 
fying numbers. In his last report as president Ernest 
Common could write 

At some busy times, no vacant chair . . . can be seen. 
Perhaps equally gratifying is the sight of children 
and young people streaming into the library after 
school. The governors feel confirmed by all this in the 
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wisdom of their choice, made only after the most 
careful study of the site for the new building. (1) 
The sense of achievement was triumphantly crowned in 
June 1960. For the first time in their existence, the Canadian 
and the American Library Associations held a joint confer- 
ence in Canada, and elected Montreal as the venue. The 
mind slips back to the first American convention in Montreal 
sixty years before, during which the only free public library 
in the city was so unkindly ignored. Now, with Margery 
Trenholme as chairman of the sub-committee organizing 
tours, the slight was redressed. For two days the library was 
closed to the public to allow visiting librarians to examine 
and admire its arrangements. 

The first year in the new building was marred by the 
loss of Howard Murray, whose colourful contribution had for 
so long assisted the Institute in its struggles. He had survived 
Dr Hickson just long enough to see the new library in opera- 
tion. The Board recorded 

its sorrow at the death of . . . its senior governor, whose 
lengthy and outstanding service to the Institute, marked 
by unfailing devotion to its interests and wise and far- 
seeing counsel will long be remembered. (2) 
His place was taken by Rielle Thomson, a godson of Joseph 
Rielle, whose varied business career had included the assistant 
editorship of The Financial Post and an executive position 
with the Beauharnois and Montreal Power Companies. Ser- 
vice as an officer in India during the first World War had been 
followed by the post of intelligence officer to C. D. Howe in 
the second; curiously, like Howard Murray, he had been 
decorated for his work- with the Ministry of Munitions and 
Supplies. He had already assisted George Lash in his public 
relations work during the construction of the new library. 

The new enthusiasm was not content with having at 
long last achieved a fully equipped library. The governors 
visualized an extended usefulness through the provision of 
additional opportunities for cultural enjoyment. 

Music commended itself as a possible field. The plans 
had included, without any definite idea of its details, space 
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for a music room. Shortly after the opening, two sound- 
proof listening-booths were installed and equipped, and a 
judiciously chosen collection of recorded music was selected 
by Eric McLean, The Star's music critic (and, five years later, 
a governor of the Institute) and Professor Helmut Blume, of 
the McGill Conservatory of Music. The collection was pre- 
sented as a memorial to the late Dr Woodhead— at first 
anonymously, though later it was revealed that the donor was 
Ernest Common. A local organization, the Canadian Ama- 
teur Music-Makers' Association, was given a room in the base- 
ment, with shelf-space for its library, from which small 
groups were able to borrow the scores to enable them to per- 
form concerts on their own. In the auditorium the necessary 
sound equipment for concerts of recorded music was in- 
stalled. 

The first recital in the auditorium, in August 1959, was 
arranged by one of the governors, G.C. Pratt. It attracted an 
interested audience whose ages ranged from ten to ninety- 
two, and offered a varied programme which appealed to 
many, though the younger listeners must have found much 
of it heavy going. By the time of the next recital, Pratt had 
resigned from the Board, and from that time Mrs Anne 
Nickerson, the chief librarian's secretary, undertook the 
arranging of these concerts. 

Music was by no means the only ancillary feature which 
the governors wished to offer. They aspired to making the 
auditorium a popular centre in the community. It was 
rented, from time to time, to local bodies for their meetings, 
but primarily it was to be the scene of gatherings under the 
Institute's auspices. Film showings were an obvious form of 
instructional entertainment. Already the Greater Montreal 
Film Council had established a distrubution centre in the li- 
brary, and this organization was the natural group to arrange 
the first programme of short films in November 1959. There- 
after the Institute provided the shows, using fdms available 
free of charge from a wide range of sources. The innovation 
became, for a time, sufficiently popular for Tuesday evening, 
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in subsequent winters, to be known at the Fraser-Hickson 
Institute as "movie night". Dr Gibbs prepared programmes 
of science lectures for high school students and natural his- 
tory for the laymen; he himself was one of the lecturers. 
Others of the Board and staff arranged exhibitions of art and 
photography of general interest. To enumerate the full pro- 
gramme of the first winter's activities would be tedious. The 
annual report offered an impressive summary: eight musical 
evenings, ten "movie nights", seven lectures, five photo- 
graphic displays, an evening of Ukranian folk singing and 
dancing, and even a fashion show at which schoolgirls 
modelled dresses they themselves had made. So comprehen- 
sive a winter's programme entailed a greal deal of work. 
George Lash and Rielle Thomson undertook the general 
planning and supervision, and the library staff assisted will- 
ingly, but finding sufficient helpers for such a programme 
proved at times difficult. 

The governors made incursions into routine work, which 
did much to show the Board what the staff of the library 
really faced. When the children's library increased in popu- 
larity to the point at which it proved too much for the li- 
brarian to handle alone, Helen Locke, though she had already 
retired from teaching, volunteered to take charge of Saturday 
mornings for several weeks. Even more unusual was the part 
of Thomas Dick, the chairman of the library committee. The 
chief librarian (and secretary of the Institute), Margery 
Trenholme, found herself in January 1960 suffering from the 
delayed effects of the long hours of overwork involved in 
moving and re-organizing the library. Thomas Dick under- 
took, as far as an outsider could, to replace her temporarily. 

His experience was illuminating. When he presented 
his report of his time in the library, it revealed impressively 
to the governors that a chief librarian who combined with 
her functions the duties of secretary to the Institute had to 
contend with considerably more than ruling an empire of 
books. The report detailed also the administrative minutiae 
which had to be considered and the decisions which had to 
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be made. One consequence was that, even when Margery 
Trenhobne resumed command, Thomas Dick for several days 
each week remained to relieve her of part of the burden. 
They worked together so successfully that when, in the fol- 
lowing spring, Thomas Dick announced his intention of 
giving up his work in the library, the Board in effect, though 
tactfully, granted him a leave of absence for his summer 
vacation, rather than agreeing that his work was over. 

The most lasting and most valuable effect of this 
arrangement was a rapport closer even than before between 
the chief Ubrarian and the chairman of the library committee. 
It showed itself in the detailed reports which they jointly 
prepared. In many ways, indeed, they were of more practical 
value than the critique prepared by a professional consul- 
tant who, at the Board's request, made a study of the library 
and its methods in February 1960. This was, in its way, a 
competent enough study, but a special subcommittee under 
Gordon McAthey offered a mixed reception to its recom- 
mendations. A few were adopted, but the report as a whole 
produced no significant change. 

Ernest Common's term as president ended in November 
1960. It had been a term which had seen more striking 
changes than those of other presidents, and he had directed 
the Institute through them magnificently. With the Board's 
special thanks for his outstanding services, he made way for 
his successor, Gordon McAthey. 

The varied cultural programme in the auditorium con- 
tinued. Tuesday evenings remained popular, and during the 
winter season eighteen "movie nights" were arranged. As an 
extension to the programme, similar shows for children were 
attempted on Saturday mornings, in conjunction with the 
Notre Dame de Grace Community Council, but serious diffi- 
culties were encountered in finding adequate supervision for 
the excitedly boisterous audiences. The Music-Makers 
operated their library in the evenings, and assisted Mrs 
Nickerson in her programme selection. 
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It was even hoped to enhance the charm of relaxing in the 
patio by piping background music to it, but the aesthetic 
appeal of the scheme was insufficient to overcome the 
practical objections of the police authorities. 

The success of the library in its new location, reinforced 
by legacies from the Misses Scott, who had long been 
"friends" of the "old Fraser", and from Miss Reekie, revived 
in some members of the Board the long dormant aspiration 
of establishing branch libraries in other parts of the city. It 
was met, however, by a more cautious attitude on the part of 
the financial advisers on the Board. Archibald Harshaw was 
the most accomplished expert among them, and he had long 
been assisted by the president and Leslie BuzzeU. Further 
strength had been added by the election as governors, in 
1960, of two more. T. Denton Lewis, a senior executive in 
the Bank of Montreal, had long been associated with the 
financial affairs of McGill and Concordia Universities, and of 
the Montreal General Hospital. C.H.T. Hulme was the senior 
accountant in the firm of Macdonald, Currie and Co. These 
advisers recommended steps to amplify the corporation's 
power of investment, in order to improve the revenue. The 
existing restriction to securities with a fixed income, which 
the charter imposed, while eliminating the risk of disaster 
from incautious ventures with the Institute's funds, implied a 
steady dimunition of revenue with the inflationary trend 
which time always brings. Already, in spite of the greatly im- 
proved capital during the past few years, the Board was 
discovering that the income from the balance left after estab- 
lishing the new library, while not imposing the hardship of 
earlier years, was not great enough to permit any prodigal use 
of resources. Even in jubilation over the new premises, 
Ernest Common had tempered the optimism with the 
warning: 

It may well be that as our influence grows our operating 
costs will rise . . . The governors do not propose to 
admit any imbalance between receipts and disburse- 
ments to come about at any time. (3) 
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The outcome was a petition for a further amend- 
ment to the charter, asking to be allowed to invest in the 
type of securities permitted to insurance companies. The 
same petition included provision, when the time proved suit- 
able, for opening branches within the Judicial District of 
Montreal. The necessary legislation was passed in February, 
1 962 (4). Even so, the desired improvement in revenue could 
not be achieved immediately. By the following January it 
was considered advisable to remind readers, by means of 
mimeographed slips inside the books issued that month, that 
the Institute depended almost wholly upon past endowments 
and that expansion would depend upon the generosity of 
well-wishing citizens. Though many old "friends" continued 
their support, the appeal unfortunately produced little 
result. 

The resignation of three more governors— Helen Locke, 
L. N. Buzzell and George Lash— led to new appointments. 
The financial advisers were reinforced by Julian Feyet; the 
legal strength was increased by W. S. Tyndale. Gavin Graham, 
a school principal, was also elected, though unhappily his 
term was cut short by his death a year later. 

With the prospect ot an improved income from the freer 
power of investment, the governors were able to accept the 
library committee's recommendation that staff salaries 
should be adjusted. Thomas Dick and Margery Trenholme 
had, each year, urged as generous a recompense as funds 
would permit, it was an important issue. With the increase 
of staff, both professional and clerical, a new scale was 
needed to bring the rates of pay into line with those accepted 
as usual in libraries offering comparable service. The move 
assured a happier staft and, to a large extent, eliminated the 
old danger ot assistants being lured away by greater induce- 
ments elsewhere. 

In the daily operation of the library, at this time, a 
problem symptomatic of the changing social conditions, and 
new in the Institute's experience, had arisen. After the open- 
ing the president had welcomed the influx of more youthful 
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readers. The library had indeed become a popular resort for 
high school students. Many, it is true, were genuinely 
availing themselves of the resources of the library. Acceler- 
ated courses of study and rising standards for college en- 
trance were demanding more of students, and the modern 
trend towards assigning elaborate projects as part of their 
work made the reference section invaluable. In the process, 
however, the students discovered the attractive comfort and 
warmth of the reading-room as a place in which to cooperate 
with one another over routine assignments. Much of their 
industry required only space, without access to the shelves. 
As a result, adult readers were finding it difficult, and at 
times impossible, to take advantage of the library. It proved 
necessary to enlarge the area reserved for adults only, and to 
limit the hours during which students were permitted to use 
the library merely as a luxurious preparation hall. 

In November 1963 Gordon McAthey was succeeded as 
president by C. H. T. Hulme. The early years of his term 
showed a growing evidence that the novelty of the new li- 
brary had worn off, and that the Fraser-Hickson Institute had 
been accepted as a familiar and important feature of its new 
surroundings. It was acquiring neighbours also. Behind the 
library, on Grand Boulevard, the first steps were taken 
towards the erection of a new church; later came an adjoining 
apartment block. It was at this point that the governors 
found it advisable to define more clearly the Institute's posi- 
tion in the community. 

The Board had worked in close harmony with the Notre 
Dame de Grace Community Council; it had sent representa- 
tives to meetings of the Council, and had joined in such dis- 
cussions as came within the purview of the Institute's func- 
tions. But it had been careful to avoid straying beyond those 
bounds. It became advisable to stress, diplomatically, that 
the Institute was not so much a Notre Dame de Grace organi- 
zation as a Montreal library within its borders, and not there- 
fore qualified to take sides in local controversies. At the 
same time, when the Greater Montreal Film Council was 
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dissolved, the Institute felt justified in suggesting that while 
it would continue to house the film library, it felt that the 
actual distribution of the films might well be undertaken by 
the Community Council. 

The numerous changes occurring in the composition of 
the Board of Governors also presented itself as a matter for 
action. The stalwarts who had seen the Institute through the 
transition years were feeling that it was time to make way 
for younger men. The Board could not deny that they had 
earned their retirement, but it was reluctant to sacrifice their 
valuable experience. To achieve this end, in May 1964 a new 
by-law established the Advisory Committee. This new body 
was to be composed of former governors who had served for 
at least five years, and whose experience could be consulted 
on major issues. The first chairman of the new committee 
was Ernest Common. With him were Claude Richardson, 
Q.C., who had resigned from the Board on his election to 
Parliament, and L. N. Buzzell. 

In the library itself, the routine work continued. A 
fresh "weeding" of the collection was undertaken. A large 
number of books dealing with agricultural topics, which 
occupied precious space but for which there was no local 
demand, was presented to Macdonald College. Later the 
Montreal Architectural Society gladly accepted technical 
works in its field. Other surplus books were sent, as usual, 
to charitable societies which could use them. As the reverse 
of the picture, there was the continuing problem of missing 
volumes. The "shelf-reading"— that is, the checking of books 
actually on the shelves against the revised catalogue— revealed 
that many were missing and were to be presumed stolen. In 
1965 the discrepancy made it advisable to close the library 
for a week in order to take a complete inventory and to make 
the necessary revisions. One device adopted, in the hope of 
reducing the disappearance of books, was the installation of 
a docustat copying machine. It proved a useful service and, 
to an appreciable extent, an effective one. Even so, some of 
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the more valuable books were transferred from open shelves 
to closed. 

Though the registration of borrowers continued to in- 
crease, recorded circulation figures were dropping. An ab- 
normally severe winter was partly to blame, though the 
seeming decrease might also have been attributed to a change 
in policy; more books at a time were permitted to borrowers, 
who were also allowed to retain them for longer periods, so 
that their visits to the library were less frequent. Students 
and their homework remained a difficulty. On occasion 
groups were permitted to listen to recordings of Shakes- 
pearean plays in the auditorium, but the suggested use of the 
auditorium, or even the children's library, for routine school 
work, both during the day and in the evening, was frustrated 
by the impossibility of providing adequate supervision. 

By this time the auditorium programme was losing its 
initial impetus. It had to be admitted that audiences could 
no longer be attracted to the playing of recorded music. 
When planning for the 1965-66 season was reached, it was 
decided to dispose of the neglected sound equipment. The 
film showings continued with more success, but the arrangers 
were encountering an increasing difficulty in discovering new 
material which could be obtained without charge and with 
satisfactory delivery conditions. Rielle Thomson, who still 
supervised auditorium activities, suggested to the Board that 
the Tuesday night programme had 

completed its purpose of making the function of the 
library known, and he questioned the desirability of the 
continuation of the programme next year in its present 
form. (5) 

His fellow-governors, less pessimistic, suggested at least 
another season. During the winter eighteen evenings were 
devoted to showing eighty-five documentary films and travel- 
ogues, but the audiences were somewhat disappointing. 

The film distribution service did not survive. The 
National Film Board, while prepared to supply some material, 
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could not undertake its circulation nor finance any such 
arrangement. The Notre Dame de Grace Community Council 
attempted to help, but before long had to concede that, since 
it was essentially an advisory body, it could not effectively 
handle the responsibility. 

The library itself developed. Extra shelving was re- 
quired to expand the children's library to 12,000 volumes. 
The French section was increased, and a part-time French- 
speaking assistant was needed to supervise it. The story- 
telling sessions grew in popularity. Early in 1966 the 
facilities of the library were enhanced by a new feature, 
which proved immensely popular. A selection of books in 
large print— the inspiration of an English publisher desiring to 
aid the reader whose sight is failing— brought the library 
within reach of many senior citizens who would otherwise 
have found trouble in making use of it. 

In July 1966 Marie Mitchell died suddenly while on 
vacation in Vancouver. For forty-four years she had been 
a familiar and beloved figure in the library, where for long 
she had been the mainstay of the reference department. 
Learning her profession under Pierre de Crevecoeur, she had 
always retained the gracious old-world courtesy which had 
prevailed in those days. Though for several years her health 
had restricted the physical work she could undertake, she 
had helped greatly in carrying the spirit of the "old Fraser" 
into its new environment. 

Towards the end of the year Thomas Dick tendered his 
resignation, but the governors, well aware of his value to the 
Institute, preferred not to accept it. 

And, as an interesting footnote to the year, the Fraser- 
Hickson Institute distinguished itself in an unforeseen way. 
The Rawlplug Trophy, awarded in Notre Dame de Grace for 
the best grounds other than at a private house, was well 
earned by the trim lawns and gay flower-beds surrounding 
the library. 
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* * * 



The centennial of Confederation, in 1967, became a sus- 
tained celebration throughout Canada, with thousands of 
groups enthusiastically engaged in special "centennial pro- 
jects". Montreal made it the memorable year of Expo 67, 
the international exhibition set on the islands in the St 
Lawrence River, where L. N. Buzzell found a new outlet for 
his energies as controller of the Christian Pavilion. The past 
had seen its festive occasions in the city, but the celebrations 
in Montreal during this year were unparalleled in its history. 
The whole city celebrated all summer long, and the Fraser- 
Hickson Institute responded to the general spirit with notable 
fervour. 1967 may, perhaps, be considered the most care- 
free interlude in the Institute's varied career. 

Outside the building, the special efforts of the gardeners 
evoked an exhilarating riot of colour. In the patio, flowering 
trees and shrubs blossomed gaily. The beds of roses and 
petunias caused passers-by to pause in admiration. It was the 
early project in May, however, which drew the greatest 
attention. Hundreds of yellow, pink and red tulips even dis- 
tracted general notice from the elaborate exhibits inside the 
building. 

Throughout the celebrations, the ingenuity of the staff, 
with unstinted energy, excelled itself in a series of special 
displays in the reading-room and the auditorium. The 
library's fascinating wealth of early Canadiana afforded 
ample material for emphasizing the main theme of the year 
and illustrating the history of the past year, of world exhibi- 
tions, and of the Institute's own part in the development of 
Montreal. Art exhibitions in the auditorium reinforced the 
themes. Open house ' days, when special tours took the 
public behind the scenes to discover the secrets of the work 
involved in operating a library, attracted crowds of curious 
visitors. 

As its own special project, the library closed for one 
day in June to allow the whole staff— a party of seventeen, 
with one volunteer helper— to travel to Ottawa for the Cana- 
dian Library Association conference. Never before had the 
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Institute been able to send a comparable delegation, even for 
a day. The occasion was made the more memorable by their 
meeting with the former chief librarian, Dr Jean Lunn. Dr 
Lunn conducted the party round the National Library where 
she was one of the three associate librarians. The insight into 
the methods of another library was most profitable, as well as 
interesting. 

The triumphant conclusion to a brilliant summer came 
in November. While the only permanent acquisition from 
Expo 67 consisted of some books from the Scandinavian 
Pavilion, the Institute was able to borrow the special films 
from the British Pavilion. No Tuesday night in the auditor- 
ium had even approached the success of the occasion. So 
great were the crowds that the show had to be repeated on 
the following night for those turned away on the first occa- 
sion. Even the chairman of the library committee gained 
admission only with the assistance of a bodyguard of li- 
brarians. 

Somewhat surprisingly, in a summer when Montreal 
faced so vast an array of distractions, the celebrations 
brought a renewed surge of interest in the contents of the 
library. In the reading-room it was necessary to set aside two 
new lounge areas for adults only. The displays at Expo 67 
aroused a keen desire for further information, and the refer- 
ence section was perpetually busy. The use of the French 
section, to which further volumes were added, increased, so 
that a new abridged author list of its contents had to be 
hurriedly prepared for the use of the readers. This, to some 
extent, was the work of Mme Paradis, a newly appointed 
governor who had succeeded Mme Touren-Furness as the 
Board's French specialist. She supervised the circularizing of 
nearby French schools, drawing attention to the potential- 
ities of the Institute's French department. The children's 
library, too, was busy. Its readers revealed a growing interest 
in the more spectacular aspects of science, and a special 
effort had to be made to meet the wider demands of the 
more gifted child. Perhaps most surprising of all at a time 
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when there had never before been so many alternative claims 
upon public time and attention, the circulation department 
was used more than at any previous time. 

Unhappily, this quickened interest did not remain at 
this peak in the year which followed. After "centennial" the 
city returned to its former less emotional condition. The 
circulation department, it is true, maintained its popularity, 
but this was to be attributed at least in part to an additional 
bus service which the city had introduced. With its terminus 
directly outside the main entrance to the library, it provided 
a most useful link with the Snowdon district and the western 
section of Outremont. Less use was made of the children's 
library, but not because of a sudden dimunition in juvenile 
interest. The adjoining city of Cote St Luc had opened its 
own municipal library, with a children's section, which 
inevitably drew away those of its neighbourhood who had 
formerly made the longer journey to Kensington Avenue. 

Nor did Tuesday night maintain its popularity. Several 
factors, of which another hard winter was only one, militated 
against it. A more serious difficulty was procuring films to 
show. The available National Film Board stock had been ex- 
hausted, and sources of documentaries without rental fees 
were growing scarcer. Television, too, had resorted to a 
greatly increased use of movies, which proved a serious 
counter-attraction. Nevertheless, the governors resolved to 
persevere for one more season before abandoning a project 
which had proved so valuable an adjunct to the library. 

With the excitement of the Centennial year over, the 
routine work of the library could be resumed. The books 
which, when the new library opened, had been still unpacked 
in the basement, had been shelf-listed by 1965, and in the 
following three years the new card catalogue produced had 
been carefully checked. It was now possible to set about 
checking the public catalogue against it. The nightmare of 
shoals of unlisted volumes, which had always haunted the 
limited staff of the "old Fraser", was no longer the menace 
it used to be. 
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But the euphoria induced by recent achievements was 
fading with time and changing social conditions. The 1960s 
were marked by the violent revolt of youth against the res- 
traints of the past. With the more conspicuous majority it 
manifested itself in a defiance of convention and of author- 
ity, which later coincided with the political unrest and the 
activism of extremists in the province. For the library staff 
it all brought its hazards. Confrontations between young 
people and the librarians sometimes occurred. Mischievous 
pranks and wanton vandalism outside the building for a time 
were common. In the prelude to the October crisis of 1970 
bomb scares were a source of alarm, though fortunately never 
a real danger to the Institute. Thefts increased, and more and 
more books had to be transferred to closed shelves. Fortu- 
nately, the situation was not entirely negative. Much of 
youth retained a more moderate outlook, which showed 
itself in a more earnest and serious attitude to life. In con- 
sequence, the younger readers could no longer be restricted, 
as they had been in 1959, to a single room of their own. A 
growing awareness of youth's attitude gradually encouraged 
the teen-agers to make use of the whole library, and the 
special section was abolished. 

Apart from this, the Institute was finding it impossible 
to live permanently on the heights, and the shadow of old 
troubles was again discernible. In 1967, despite the ebullient 
rejoicing of the country, the financial market had been by no 
means favourable, and the deficit so long dreaded was again 
threatening. The position rallied a little in the following 
year, but during 1969 the securities market was again de- 
pressed for a time. Moreover, the provincial government 
introduced for itself an austerity programme, which halved 
the previous grant of $8,000 to the Institute and eventually 
reduced it to $500 a year. While still far from the precarious 
plight of earlier years, the Institute was faced with a need 
for careful and judicous use of its available resources. 
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This uncertainty coincided with a period in which, for 
various reasons, the changes in the composition of the Board 
were again unusually numerous. Julian Fayet was transferred 
by his firm to Switzerland; Rielle Thomson moved to 
Ottawa. Dr Gibbs retired to the south of England; William S. 
Tyndale found pressure of work too great. In March 1969 
Claude Richardson, the legal member of the advisory com- 
mittee, died, and William Tyndale took his place. Harry 
Fewkes, an investment officer with the Sun Life Company, 
joined the Board. Donald MacSween, a lawyer by profession, 
who was a co-creator of the McGill University revue. My Fur 
Lady^ and who is now director-general of the National 
Theatre School, was elected at the same time. 

On September 15, 1969, Mrs Mary AUan died at her 
home in Sardis, B.C. Her association with the Institute had 
been, in its way, unique, for during the whole tenure of 
office she had lived at the far side of the country. She had, 
however, maintained a lively and helpful interest in the work 
of the Institute, and her correspondence was regular; when in 
Montreal she had never failed to visit the library. In her 
memory a special display, recalling the ceremonial opening, 
was arranged for the last two weeks of September. A further 
loss came in April 1970 with the death of Ernest Common. 
The Board's resolution recognized 

with deep gratitude the contribution which the late Mr 
Common made to the Institute . . . and (paid) tribute to 
the imaginative interest, energy and hard work ... in 
connection with the corner-stone laying and subsequent 
opening of the present building; the governors ex- 
press(ed) their appreciation of his gifts to the library 
and in particular the basic collection of fine recordings 
which he gave in memory of Dr W.D. Woodhead; and 
finally the governors recall(ed) ... his continuing advice 
and help to them following his retirement as a gover- 
nor. (6) 

The search for capable young men to direct the Institute 
continued to result in changes in the Board. Peter Leblanc 
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was able to stay for only a year. Neil Currie, Economic 
Adviser at the Bank of Montreal, was elected. At the same 
time, the cultural side gained by the choice of DrD.S. Penton 
who, before his retirement, had been headmaster of Lower 
Canada College for twenty-seven years. 

In 1970 it was possible for the library committee to re- 
evaluate the library's position and to contemplate a course 
for the future. Rielle Thomson's suggestion that the audi- 
torium programme had served its purpose seemed to be 
justified; the musical programme had long been discontinued, 
and interest in music seemed to be suffering the fate of the 
Torrance collection and the horticultural books. The uncata- 
logued and unbound music in storage since 1944 was dis- 
posed of, and McGill Conservatory of Music took possession 
of 161 volumes. The Music Makers departed in 1970; the 
space in the basement was needed for the storage of the 
growing collection of books. The film showings were finally 
discontinued after the 1969 season. The cost of rental which 
would by then have become inevitable, as well as the uncer- 
tainty of procuring and returning films, was not justified by 
the tepid interest shown by the public. In short, the Fraser- 
Hickson Institute had returned to its primary function as a 
free public library. 

* * * 

In her will, Mrs Mary Allan had named the Canadian 
Library Association and the Fraser-Hickson Institute as her 
joint legatees, but the Board was warned that before the 
estate could be settled a legal question had first to be 
answered. The property from which Mrs Allan derived her 
income consisted of a trust set up under the will of the late 
Lady Catherine Hickson for the benefit of her children; after 
their deaths it was to pass to her grandchildren. Mrs Allan 
had been the last of the children, and there were no grand- 
children. It had to be determined whether in the circum- 
stances Mrs Allan had the right to devise it as she chose, or 
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whether it should return to Lady Hickson's estate and pass 
to her residuary legatees. 

It is curious that a century after the protracted litigation 
over the Fraser bequest there should have arisen further liti- 
gation concerning the Hickson estate, but the resemblance is 
purely superficial. For the governors of the Fraser-Hickson 
Institute it implied merely a watching brief rather than active 
implication in the proceedings, but once again they were 
subject to the law's notorious delays. The hearing set for 
November 1970 did not produce a decisive answer until the 
following September, and after that a formal hearing in the 
British Columbia courts led to further delay. Not until 
March 1973 was the issue settled sufficiently for the Institute 
to receive the Mary E. Allan Trust of $335,000. 

During that time,T. Denton Lewis had become president 
in 1971. The library had settled into the newest phase of its 
career. Those whom casual curiosity had attracted had fallen 
away, leaving a more serious stream of readers. Statistically 
the use of the library seemed to be shrinking, but the figures 
were deceptive. Longer summer vacations were taking more 
of the public, particularly the children, out of the city, but 
such vacationers were taking more books with them to cover 
the period of their absence. At the same time, the popula- 
tion of Notre Dame de Grace was changing. The "baby 
boom" after the World War, which had provided the student 
population, had not been maintained. Many young couples 
had married and moved to homes on the Lakeshore or else- 
where. In Notre Dame de Grace there were consequently 
more older people and fewer students and children. Sample 
analyses of the daily use of the library suggested, however, 
that the annual figures did not entirely reflect the real posi- 
tion. The library was still the resort of the serious-minded of 
the community. The children's library and the story-telling 
sessions attracted commendable numbers; escorted classes 
from local schools visited the library regularly and were 
learning how to make the best use of its possibilities. In 
1959 the children's library was open for 25-1/2 hours a 
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week; in 1976 it was open for 47 hours a week. And a con- 
stant stream of new acquisitions displaced superannuated 
volumes, keeping the library abreast of the times. 

The year 1972 saw two long-standing projects at last 
brought to a successful conclusion. The protracted negotia- 
tions with the provincial authorities and the Prudential 
Assurance Company, in which Eric McLean and Jeffrey 
Norman had persevered valiantly, finally saw the permanent 
identification of the site of the Fraser Institute on Dorchester 
Boulevard; and a new service, originally su^ested as a Cen- 
tennial project, was added to the library. The idea of a 
special service for "shut-ins"— the delivery to their homes of 
books for elderly people unable to fetch them for themselves 
—had been especially supported by Mrs Mary Allan. It had 
faltered over the practical means of achieving it. Mrs Allan's 
proposal to use the mails did not seen entirely satisfactory, 
either from the point of view of expense entailed or for the 
return of the books. Finding anyone willing to undertake the 
task of fetching and carrying had proved difficult. Finally 
the Lions Club in Cote St Luc came to the aid of the Insti- 
tute and provided the bulk of the workers. Volunteers from 
the library's regular users joined them, and this most valuable 
social service was established as a cooperative undertaking by 
the Lions Club and the library staff. 

The year was marked also by a significant step in the re- 
lations between the governors and the librarians. During the 
long history of the Institute, the two groups had rarely met 
in anything but their official capacities. Robert Speirs and 
other succeeding presidents had occasionally arranged infor- 
mal meetings, but nothing had been attempted to allow the 
Board and the staff to meet on a social plane. Now, follow- 
ing the annual meeting, an informal reception was arranged 
to permit them to meet as persons rather than as officials. 
The innovation was a success. In the following year the 
reception specially honoured Miss Audrey Graham, who had 
completed twenty-five years as a professional librarian; it was 
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held at the Windsor Hotel, and included also former members 
of the staff and friends of the library. 

Further changes in the board were inevitable, and the 
quest for younger men of ability continued. In 1971, when 
Mme Paradis resigned, Robert Colby was chosen for his ex- 
perience in investments. In the following year his father, 
Charles Colby, retired, but added his ability to the advisory 
committee. Archibald Harshaw, after sixteen years of most 
valuable service, also retired and joined the advisory commit- 
tee; he died early in 1975. Capable fresh talent was supplied 
by the new governors, Michael Riddell, Jeffrey Norman, 
Eric Bower and S. A. Spidle. 

In November 1973 the Board was able to announce the 
successful achievement of yet another long-nurtured ambi- 
tion. The provision of a suitable retirement pension policy 
for those members of the staff who had served the Institute 
faithfully had been for many years a constant desire. The 
Mary AUan bequest gave the Fraser-Hickson Institute the 
means of inaugurating an adequate pension plan to provide 
for those who spend their years ensuring that the Institute 
continues the design which Hugh Fraser brought to reality 
and which Dr Hickson rescued from increasing perplexities. 
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EPILOGUE 



The librarian's report in 1970 commented 
After ten years in its new location the library's services 
have assumed certain patterns, and the type of demand 
has changed from the time of the old library, and even 
from 1959. (1) 

To have attempted to conceive the function of the 
Fraser-Hickson Institute in terms of the "old Fraser" would 
have been totally unrealistic. When Hugh Fraser gave his 
design to the city, it was to fill a vast hiatus. For the 
humbler Montrealer, opportunity for self-improvement was 
negligible, and had to be sought with perseverance and in- 
dustry. The "old Fraser" afforded the humbler citizen the 
means which could not be found elsewhere without consider- 
able expense. Whatever the end— enhancement of knowledge; 
delving into the wisdom of the past; keeping abreast of the 
present; or even, as Pierre de Crevecoeur once suggested, 
fending off loneliness in the company of great minds— for 
most of the city the Fraser Institute was the only place to 
which one could turn. 

The stupendous development of a century had altered 
the position completely. Other libraries had appeared to 
share the burden. Higher education was not only within 
reach, but was virtually a necessity, and a reference library 
was a supplement to it rather than a substitute for it. The 
urban sprawl led people to read their papers while com- 
muting, rather than in the old-time news-room. Drugstores 
and bookstalls provided the type of reading which demands a 
minimal effort. The movie theatre, radio and television 
provided a more indolent means of escaping into a world of 
fantasy. It was much easier for the private individual to own 
his modest collection of books. While the public library con- 
tinued to provide books for home reading, it had become a 
part of its function to provide access to books which readers 
would not acquire for themselves and to guide the enquirer 
to works of which he would not otherwise be aware. 
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In 1960 the Fraser-Hickson Institute could offer its 
treasures to a greatly increased public. Those who had 
known it in the past remained loyal, but a broad section of 
the population had been newly made aware of the possibili- 
ties in its shelves. Much of the new patronage was, naturally, 
exploratory, discovering the merits of a free library which 
had moved into a fresh sector of the city. But to the adult 
interest, which tended to a broadly eclectic taste, was added 
a greater number of young readers who discovered in the 
library a welcome aid to studies grown more recondite in an 
intricate modern world. The decade which followed was 
marked by a turbulent unrest amongst this same youth. Un- 
certainty of the future menaced by the achievements of 
nuclear physics and the growing ascendency of electronics, 
and of the "space age", brought a revolt against those respon- 
sible for such developments and a demand that youth should 
have a voice in its own future. Nor was the misgiving over 
the direction in which humanity was tending limited entirely 
to youth. 

There was, also, the effect of what Marshall McLuhan 
calls the electronic implosion upon a literate culture. Es- 
capist fiction still had its place, though it was to some extent 
usurped by the frothier fare provided by motion pictures and 
television. For specialist purposes computer banks are tend- 
ing to replace the library shelves, although this effect has not 
so far extended itself to the more general reference library. 
Youth itself seeks an outlet less in the printed word than in 
its discs and cassettes; the maturer citizen turns to "do it 
yourself" projects or, in his more sombre moments, to an 
attempt to comprehend the practical matters affecting his 
life in a world suddenly shrunken in effective magnitude. 

Yet, in spite of the forebodings of McLuhan, there 
remains a place in the civilized world for libraries. Not 
everyone can afford or procure the opportunity of using the 
computer. Many still value serendipity in their quest for 
knowledge, which is still best found in the printed page. In 
spite of the allurement of modern times in which, though 
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leisure is greatly increased, the outlets for employing that 
leisure are even more greatly increased, the joy of reading re- 
tains a unique place of its own. The change is rather in the 
nature of what is read. The ranks of readers may seem to be 
thinned, but the legions left are still the greater part of the 
population. While they remain, the library still has an im- 
portant role to play. Of all this, the Fraser-Hickson Institute 
is fully aware. It recognizes that it has rival attractions to 
combat, but it also knows that there will long be a public to 
avail itself of its services. This history has recorded the 
foresight of the benefactors, the sagacity of the governors 
and the loyal devotion of its employees. Without the com- 
bination of these three groups the Fraser-Hickson Institute 
would not be the great asset to the community that it is 
today. On that same foundation it can only go forward to 
greater service. The details of the task before the governors 
and the librarians may have changed, but the purpose is un- 
altered. The outlook of the Institute can well be expressed 
by the closing words of Mrs Allan's address at the ceremonial 
opening in 1959: 

It has been said that this building is a fitting memorial 
to the generosity of those who made its construction 
possible, and to those who gave their services and have 
passed on before us. We know that it will be regarded 
with pride by those who inherit its custody in the 
future. But I believe they will also find pride and inspi- 
ration in the records of the Fraser library: that for many 
years the Fraser Institute was the only free library in the 
city of Montreal . . . and that the custodians of the trust 
down the years carried out their duties not only with a 
high sense of responsibility and integrity, but with a 
reverence and affection, as something dear to their 
hearts. This is the heritage and tradition— at least a part 
of it-which the "old Fraser" hands on to the new 
Fraser-Hickson Institute. (2) 
And it is this heritage and tradition which the Fraser-Hickson 
Institute will carry forward into the years to come. 
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Appendices 



Appendix I Hugh Fraser's Will 

The clauses in Hugh Eraser's will which established the Fraser 
Institute and defined its aims and constitution are as follows: 

15th. I give and bequeath to my old and confidential friend the 
Honorable John J. C. Abbott, the sum of four thousand dollars, which I 
desire him to accept as some compensation for the service which I 
anticipate he will render to me and to my memory under the conditions 
of this my Will in the performance of the functions of executor and 
trustee in carrying out with zeal and energy the design respecting which 
I have consulted him, and which is embodied in the latter part of this 
my Will, believing that he will do justice to my memory and to the trust 
I hereby confide in him, by carrying out my intentions in the spirit in 
which they were conceived. 

16th. I give and bequeath to the Honorable Frederick Torrance, 
one of the Justices of Her Majesty's Superior Court, the sum of one 
thousand dollars, as some compensation for the assistance which I hope 
he will consent to give to my friend the Honorable John J. C. Abbott in 
the carrying out of a design for the public benefit in which I am aware 
he takes a deep interest. And I trust that a certain preponderance in 
the trust given to my friend Mr Abbott, in consideration of the long 
friendship and confidence existing between us, will not prevent Judge 
Torrance from giving him also cordial co-operation and support. 

17th. I nominate and appoint the said Honorable John J. C. 
Abbott and John Cowans my executors for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this my will, and I divest myself in their hands of my 
moveable estate and effects that they may pay the foregoing legacies, 
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raising the necessary funds therefor without any unnecessary sacrifice, 
and immediately thereafter to transfer over the balance of my moveable 
estate to the fund which by the provisions of this my Will is vested in 
my trustees and fiduciary legatees hereinafter named, 

18th. I give, devise and bequeath the whole of the rest and resi- 
due of my estate real and personal, moveable and immoveable of every 
nature and kind whatsoever, to the said Honorable John J. C. Abbott 
and to the said Honorable Frederick Torrance, hereby creating them 
my universal fiduciary legatees, and it is my will and desire that they do 
hold the same in trust for the following intents and purposes, namely, 
to establish at Montreal in Canada an institution to be caUed the 
"Fraser Institute", to be composed of a free public library, museum 
and gallery, to be open to all honest and respectable persons whomso- 
ever of every rank in life without distinction, without fee or reward of 
any kind, but subject to such wholesome rules and regulations as may 
be made by the governing body thereof from time to time for the pre- 
servation of the books and other matters and articles therein, and for 
the maintenance of order, and for that purpose to secure such charter 
or act of incorporation as my said trustees may deem appropriate to the 
purpose intended by me; namely to the diffusion of useful knowledge 
by affording free access to all desiring it, to the books, to scientific ob- 
jects and subjects and to works of art; and to procuring such books, 
subjects and works as far as the revenue of my estate will serve after 
acquiring the requisite property and erecting appropriate buildings, and 
after paying expenses of management, making always the acquisition 
and maintenance of a Library the leading object to be kept in view. 
And it is my desire that three persons should be named by my said trus- 
tees to compose with them the first board of governors of the "Fraser 
Institute", which it is my desire shall always be composed of five 
persons professing some form of the Protestant faith, with the power 
to them to supply any vacancy caused by death or resignation, or by 
any crime or offence, the conviction whereof shall vacate the tenure of 
office of the offender. And it is further my will and desire that my 
friend the Honorable John J. C. Abbott shall be the first president of the 
"Fraser Institute" and shall retain that position during his life; and so 
soon as the requisite charter shall have been obtained containing all the 
powers necessary to carry out my design herein contained, I desire that 
the residue of my estate and effects, after deduction of the expenses of 
the management thereof, shall be forthwith conveyed over to the cor- 
poration thereby formed to be called the "Fraser Institute" for the 
purposes herein declared. In order to prevent any difficulty arising in 
the conduct of the trust hereby created, it is my will and desire that Mr 
Abbott, as senior trustee, shall have a second or decisive voice in the 
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event of any difference of opinion between him and his co-trustee, and 
in the event of a vacancy occurring in the said trust from any cause what- 
soever, whereby the number of trustees is reduced from time to time to 
one, it shall be the duty of the other and he is hereby authorized to 
name a trustee to fill the vacancy so occurring by a notarial instrument 
to that effect, and thereafter the senior trustee shall always have a 
second or decisive casting vote in the case of difference of opinion. 

And I hereby confer upon my executors hereinbefore named, 
full power to settle and adjust all matters connected with my move- 
able property, and upon my trustees hereinbefore named power to sell 
and realize such of my estate and effects as they shall deem expedient 
to acquire property, wherein to construct buildings and to construct 
such buildings and to proceed in all respects with all diligence in the 
carrying out of my desires hereinbefore expressed up to such time as 
the property and estate hereby devised to them shall be conveyed 
over to the "Fraser Institute". 

I desire that the term of office of my executors be continued 
beyond the term limited by law, and until the duties herein imposed on 
them in the payment of special legacies be completed, and it is my 
will that my executors and trustees shall be responsible each for his 
own default only. 

Appendix II The Fraser Litigation 

The main features of the litigation and obstructive tactics to which 
John Fraser resorted are tabulated below. 

June 15, 1870. Action taken to set aside the bequest establishing the 
Fraser Institute. 

June 30, 1870. Protest prohibiting use of assets at Merchants' Bank. 
March 30, 1871. Heirs' action dismissed by Superior Court; bequest 

upheld. Appeal made to Queen's Bench. 
June 24, 1873. Bequest to Fraser Institute annulled by Queen's Bench. 
June 25, 1873. Notarial protest to prevent sale of stock of King's Post 

Farm. 

January 26, 1874. Notification and protest to Menzies announcing 
heirs' intention of taking possession of St Sacrament Street store. 

August, 1874. Hearing of Abbott's appeal by Privy Council. 

November 26, 1874. Privy Council ruled the bequest to be valid. 

January 20, 1875. Bill introduced in Quebec Legislature as a result of 
John Fraser's memorial, designed to declare the Edict of 1743 
still in force, but defeated by the Fraser Institute's delegation. 
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January 5, 1876. Action to declare Hugh Fraser non compos mentis 
dismissed. 

June 7, 1876. Widely circulated protest served on governors objecting 

to proceeding with the trust. 
January 27, 1877. Special notarial protest insisting on illegality of 

Privy Council judgement and protesting against dealing with the 

property according to the will. 
January 30, 1877. Attempted sale of St Sacrament Street property 

stopped by John Fraser and his notary. 
March 6, 1877. Declaration protesting attempts to proceed with estab- 
lishing the Institute and alleging falsification of books. 
March 31, 1877. Notarial protest against further steps to carry out the 

will, and warning of further action. 
April 23, 1877. Protest to Merchants' Bank against transfer of stock to 

trustees. 

November 5, 1877. Petition to Superior Court protesting Privy Council 
decision (dismissed November 8). 

January 31, 1878. Previous petition inscribed for review, but rejected. 

April 17, 1878. Protest served on Merchants' Bank charging falsifica- 
tion and misappropriation, and that Mr Justice Mackay im- 
properly heard last review. 

May 1878. Petition to Privy Council for further appeal rejected. 

September 11, 1878. Petition to Queen's Bench for further hearing 
(rejected September 18). 

December 1878. Letter to Sir Hugh Allan accusing auditors of falsely 
certifying accounts. Charges reiterated in memorial which 
Quebec Legislature ignored. Action taken against John Fraser by 
Evans. 

September 12, 1879. Attorney-general asked to revoke Fraser Institute 
charter. Hearing set for March 5, but proceedings withdrawn by 
attorney-general. 

January 31, 1880. Requete libellee for revocation of charter rejected. 

May 31, 1880. Judgement against John Fraser in Evans case. 

May, 1880. Memorial to Quebec ignored. 

February, 1882. Petition to Dominion Parliament ignored. 

April, 1883. Heirs induced attorney-general to authorize further effort 
to invalidate the Institute. Governors demanded full hearing and 
were vindicated in an elaborate judgement by Mr Justice Rain- 
ville (September 29). 
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Appendix III 



By-laws 



The original by-laws, promulgated on September 17, 1884: 

By-law no 1 : Executive Committee 
An Executive Committee shall be formed to aid in the administra- 
tion and management of the Library, Museum and Gallery which the 
Corporation is authorized to establish and maintain, and such Executive 
Committee shall be so formed as follows, namely: 

(a) Every subscriber and contributor to the funds of the Corpora- 
tion, whether in money or real or personal property, to the extent in 
amount or value of one thousand dollars, or more, shall be and become 
ipso facto a member of the Executive Committee, until such subscribers 
and contributors shall amount to fifteen in number; and the receipt of 
the Treasurer or other proper executive officer of the Corporation for 
the money or property contributed, establishing the amount or value as 
being one thousand dollars or upwards, shall be evidence of such con- 
tribution or subscription; and on presentation thereof, such subscriber 
or contributor shall be entitled to take his seat as a member of the 
Executive Committee. 

(b) As soon as such subscribers or contributors shall amount in 
number to more than fifteen, exclusive of governors of the Corpora- 
tion, they shall cease to be members of the Executive Committee, but 
thereupon shall have the right to elect from among their number nine 
persons to constitute such Executive Committee. 

(c) Such election shall be held on the first Wednesday in January 
each year, unless such day should be the first of January, in which case 
it shall be held on the second Wednesday in each January. And it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary-Treasurer of the Corporation to call 
such meetings, giving previous notice thereof by a circular letter, mailed 
to the last known address of each subscriber or contributor, with the 
postage paid thereon, at least eight days previous to the day fixed for 
such meeting, and the secretary shall attend all meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee and shall retain minutes thereof, which minutes shall be 
read at the next following meeting of the Governors of the Corpora- 
tion. 

(d) If from any cause such meeting shall not be held on the day 
hereby fixed, the Board of Governors may, at any time thereafter, 
direct the secretary to call a meeting for such election, and the Execu- 
tive Committee for the previous year shall hold office until such 
election takes place. 

(e) If the subscriber or contributor be a corporation or society, 
such corporation or society may by a resolution of its executive 
appoint a person to be its representative on the Committee so long as 
the same shall not be elective, and after it shall become elective to vote 
at the election of members of the Executive Committee. 

(f) The Executive Committee shall hold its meetings and perform 
its functions at the building occupied by the Corporation for its cor- 
porate purposes. They shall have the right to supervise the performance 
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of the duties of all officers of the Corporation, to examine the books 
and accounts thereof at their pleasure; and for that purpose to summon 
before them the officer charged with such books and accounts, and to 
cause him to bring before them such books and accounts for their 
examination. 

(g) They shall be expected to report to the Governors, from time 
to time, upon their administration, and respecting such changes or im- 
provements they may deem necessary, and to make any such sugges- 
tions as they may deem expedient, in respect of the details of the 
management of the various branches of the Institution. They shall have 
authority to appoint subcommittees from among themselves, for the 
supervision of tne separate branches of the Institution; and it will be 
their duty to check all abuses, irregularities, extravagance or mis- 
management, in whatever branch of the Institution they may occur. 

(h) The President shall be chairman of the Executive Committee 
and shall be the ordinary medium of communication between the 
Committee and the Governors. 

By-law no 2: Of The Governors 

(a) The office of Governor shall become vacant if at any time 
any governor shall be convicted of any crime or offence; or shall die or 
resign his office; or shall become a lunatic, or bankrupt, or insolvent; or 
whenever any Governor without permission from the Board for cause 
shown, or without other sufficient excuse approved by the Board, shall 
abstain from attending meetings of the Board of Governors for four 
months consecutively. 

(b) In the event of a vacancy occurring in the Board of Gover- 
nors, such vacancy shall be established by the report of the President, 
approved by the Board. And thereupon the vacancy as created shall be 
filled by election by the remaining governors in the manner provided by 
the said Act; and the person to be appointed to fill such vacancy shall 
in every case be selected from among the persons qualified to be elected 
as members of the Executive Committee of the Corporation. 

♦ * * 

Amendment to by-law 1, clause (a), adopted November 9, 1893: 

Resolved that until the full number of the Executive Committee 
has been completed in accordance with this clause, the Governors may 
at their discretion nominate and elect to act as associate members of 
the committee for a term of one or two years persons whom they con- 
sider possessed of special qualifications for the office and whose service 
in their opinion may be useful to the Institution, without requiring 
from such nominees the contribution of one thousand dollars value to 
the funds or property of the Institute. 
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Appendix IV 



officers 



Presidents of the Fraser Institute 
Hon. Sir John Abbott (1870-1893) 
Richard B. Angus (1894-1897) 
William McLennan (1898-1902) 
Joseph Rielle (1903-1914) 
Eugene Lafleur (1915-1929) 
T. B. Macaulay (1930-1932) 
John Fair (1933-1939) 
Dr J. W. A. Hickson (1940-1945) 
Dakers Cameron (1946) 
Dr W. D. Woodhead (1947-1948) 
L. N. Buzzell (1949-1950) 
Thomas M. Dick (1951-1952) 
Robert A. Speirs (1953-1955) 
Dr R. Darnley Gibbs (1956) 

Presidents of the 
Fraser-Hickson Institute 
Dr R. Darnley Gibbs (1956-1958) 
E. C. Common (1959-1960) 
T. G. McAthey (1961-1963) 

C. H. T. Hulme (1964-1971) 
T. Denton Lewis (1972- ) 

Vice-Presidents 

Dakers Cameron (1944-1945) 

Howard Murray, O.B.E. (1946-1948) 

Thomas M. Dick (1949-1950) 

Robert A. Speirs (1951-1952) 

Thomas M. Dick (1953-1955) 

E. C. Common (1956-1958) 

T. G. McAthey (1959-1960) 

Rielle Thomson, M.B.E. (1961-1964) 

W. S. Tyndale (1965-1967) 

T. Denton Lewis (1968-1971) 

D. J. A. MacSween (1972- ) 

Honorary Treasurers 
Dakers Cameron (1941-1943) 
L. N. Buzzell (1944-1945) 
T. G. McAthey (1946-1958) 
N. K. Gordon (1959) 
C. H. T. Hulme (1960-1963) 
J. H. Fayet (1964-1967) 
H. B. Fewkes(1968- ) 



Governors 

Hon. Sir John Abbott (1870-1893) 
Hon. F. W. Torrance (1870-1887) 
Thomas Workman (1870-1889) 
Peter Redpath (1870-1891) 
Alexander Molson (1870-1885) 
Richard B. Angus 
J. H. R. Molson (1887-1897) 
Sir Donald A. Smith 

(Lord Strathcona) (1891-1914) 
Hugh McLennan (1893-1902) 
Sir Edward Clouston (1894-1912) 
William McLennan (1898-1902) 
Eugene Lafleur (1898-1930) 
Joseph Rielle (1898-1915) 
J. B. Abbott (1902-1923) 

D. Forbes Angus (1913-1943) 
Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor 

(1914-1945) 
John Fair (1915-1940) 
T. B. Macaulay (1923-1942) 
Dr J. W. A. Hickson (1932-1956) 
R. Davidson (1933-1939) 

E. B. Hosmer (1936-1946) 
Dakers Cameron (1939-1957) 
Howard Murray, O.B.E. (1940-1959) 
S. G. Dixon (1940-1942) 

Dr W. D. Woodhead (1942-1957) 
Prof. D. L. Thomson (1943-1949) 
L. N. Buzzell (1945-1962) 

E. A. CoUard (1945-1952) 

F. S. Moffitt (1945-1955) 
M. C. Oswald (1945) 

J. H. Pangman (1945-1946) 
T. G. McAthey (1945- ) 
C. S. Richardson (1945-1957) 
Miss Helen Locke (1946-1962) 
Miss Hazel McMillan (1946) 
Thomas M. Dick (1946- ) 
Dr Robert A. Speirs ( 1 94 7- ) 
H. Burton (1947) 
Mrs H. M. Little (1947-1958) 
Mrs Gordon MacKinnon (1947- 
1948) 

O. B. Rexford (1949-1952) 
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E. C. Common (1951-1964) 
Dr R. Darnley Gibbs (1954-1971) 
Mme L. Touren-Fumess (1953- 
1963) 

C. C. Colby (1956-1971) 
G. C. Pratt (1956-1960) 
A. L. Harshaw (1957-1972) 
N. K. Gordon (1957-1960) 

G. H. Lash, M.C. (1957-1962) 
Mrs Mary E. Allan, M.B.E. 

(1959-1969) 
Rielle Thomson, M.B.E. (1959-196S 
C. H. T. Hulme (I960- ) 
T. Denton Lewis (1960- ) 
W. S. Tyndale (1962-1968) 
J. H. Fayet (1963-1968) 
Gavin Graham (1963-1964) 

E. D. McLean (1965- ) 
Mme M. Paradis (1965-1971) 

H. B. Fewkes (1968- ) 

Dr J. A. MacSween (1968- ) 
Neill E. Currie (1970- ) 
P. D.J. Leblanc (1970-1972) 
DrD. S. Penton (1971- ) 
R. L. Colby (1971- ) 
J. A. Norman (1972- ) 

F. M. A. Riddell (1972- ) 
S. A. Spidle (1973- ) 

C. A. Bower (1974- ) 

Executive Committee 
Hon. Sir John Abbott (1886-1893) 
Hon. F. W. Torrance (1886-1887) 
Sir Donald A. Smith 

(Lord Strathcona) (1886-1914) 
Hon. Robert Mackay (1886-1888) 
Thomas Workman (1886-1889) 
Peter Redpath (1886-1894) 
Hugh McLennan (1887-1899) 
Sir William Macdonald (1886-1894) 
J. H. R. Molson (1886-1897) 
Richard B. Angus (1886-1907) 
Duncan Mclntyre (1886-1894) 
Theodore Lyman {Mercantile L.A.) 

(1886-1901) 
Joseph Doutre {Institut Canadien) 

(1886) 



Alfred Brunet {Institut Canadien) 

(1887-1913) 
U. C. Munderloh {German Society) 

(1888-1894) 
Eugene Lafleur (1894-1930) 
Sir Edward S. Clouston (1894-1903) 
E. B. Greenshields (1894-1898) 
J. B. Abbott (1895-1924) 
William McLennan (1894-1903) 
Joseph Rielle (1897-1915) 
G. A. Farmer (1898-1916) 
Dr Francis McLennan (1898-1933) 
Maxine Ingres (1898-1900) 

D. Forbes Angus (1905-1931) 
A. W. Hooper (1905-1909) 
Dr L. R. Gregor (1908-1912) 
Lt-Col. J. H. Burland (1910-1914) 
John Fair (1910-1931) 

R. W. Reford (1910-1915) 
Dr F. P. Walton (1910-1913) 
James Morgan (1915-1923) 
Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor 

(1914-1931) 
Dr J. W. A. Hickson (1916-1931) 
Prof. Paul Lafleur (1917-1923) 
T. B. Macaulay (1924-1931) 

Advisory Committee 

E. C. Common (1964-1970) 
L. N. Buzzell (1964- ) 

C. S. Richardson (1964-1969) 
Mme L. Touren-Furness (1964) 
W. S. Tyndale (1969- ) 
Rielle Thomson, M.B.E. (1971- ) 

C. C. Colby (1972- ) 
A. L. Harshaw (1973-1975) 

Secretary and Chief Librarian 

D. S. Leach (1885) 
R.W. Boodle (1886-1897) 

E. F. Malcouronne (1897-1901) 
P. B. de Crevecoeur (1901-1930) 
Miss Annie G. McDougall (1930- 

1945) 

Miss Margaret Webb (1946) 
Dr Jean Lunn (1946-1950) 
Miss Margery Trenholme (1950- ) 
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Appendix V 



Dr Hickson's Will 



The clauses in Dr J. W. A. Hickson's wUl relating to the Institute are as 
follows: 

I desire that all succession duties, inheritance and death taxes and 
estate duties payable by reason of my death in respect of legacies con- 
tained in this my WUl or in any Codicil hereto or in respect of any in- 
surance on my life to whomsoever payable or in any other respect 
whatsoever shall be paid by my Executors herinafter named out of the 
mass of the residue of my estate and without recourse against any of 
my legatees or beneficiaries, as it is my intention that my legatees and 
beneficiaries shall receive their benefits and legacies free and clear from 
the payment of all such duties and taxes. 

Article V. I give and bequeath to the Fraser Institute, Montreal, 
all my books except such as my said sister Catherine Mabel Hickson 
desires to keep or desires to give away as souvenirs to any friends or any 
other institutions. 

Article X. To the Fraser Institute, Montreal, the sum of ten 
thousand dollars for its endowment fund, provided that the said 
Institute does not share in the residue of my estate. 

Article XIV. And all the rest and remainder of the property real 
and personal moveable and immoveable of every sort, nature and des- 
cription, of which I may die possessed or in which I may have any inter- 
est or over which I may have the power of appointment or disposal I 
give and bequeath to the said Fraser Institute, Montreal, subject to the 
following conditions: 

1, That it is stUl an independent institution conducting a free 
library in the City of Montreal; and 

2, That the name of the said Institute prior to delivery being 
made of this legacy shall be officially changed and shall thereafter 
remain the Fraser-Hickson Institute, Montreal. 

Should the second condition not be effected then this bequest is 
to be reduced to the sum of one hundred thousand dollars for the en- 
dowment fund of the said Institute, but it shall become totally void if 
the first of the said conditions is not realized. In this latter event I give 
and bequeath two hundred thousand dollars more to McGill Universitv 
for scholarships mentioned in article xii hereof and I give and bequeath 
the residue of my estate to the University of Toronto, the revenue only 
from which is to be used for the promotion of research in physics and 
physiology and to be known as the Montreal Fund for the Promotion 
of Science in Canada. 

Article XVIII. As Executors of this my Will I appoint the 
Treasurer or Honorary Treasurer for the time being as his title may be 
of McGill University; Montreal Trust Company, a corporation duly in- 
corporated and having its Head Office in the City of Montreal; and the 
Treasurer or Honorary Treasurer for the time being as his title may be 
of the said Fraser Institute, this appointment being conditional on the 
said Institute's acceptance of the terms' of the bequest made to it in 
article xiv hereof. 
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Appendix VI 



The Gallery 



The additional features of the Institute which Hugh Fraser visual- 
ized—an art gallery and a science museum— were never at any time 
really within reach of achievement. After the failure of the negotia- 
tions with the Natural History Society in 1875, though a number of 
gifts towards a museum were received, questions of space and available 
revenue prevented any serious consideration of the scientific collection. 
The art gallery seemed more possible, with the start given by the gift of 
paintings from the Honorable Robert Mackay on April 9, 1888. These 
consisted of the following: 



Oil 

Autumn Sunshine (Edson) 
Cattle Piece (Heuzel) 
Dale in Yorkshire (Holmes) 
French coast seen through 

a fog (Nicholson) 
Fruit Piece (Hughes) 
Greek Landscape with 

Ruins (Anon) 
Haycart and Horses (de Lieux) 
Interior, Church of St Gerem, 

Cologne (Anon) 
Landscape (Earl Hetz) 
Landscape (Horler) 
Landscape at Ripley, Surrey 

(Hulme) 

Landscape in Campagne (Vester) 
Lighthouse on coast (Glendenning) 
Loch Leven (Percy) 
Landscape, girl with goats (Williams) 



Lake Maggine (Williams) 
Market girl (Cobbett) 
Munich, market boy (Bauer) 
St Abb's Head (Knell) 
Skating scene, Holland (Vester) 
Sea Piece (Atkinson) 
The Ferry (Gosling) 
Waterfall (J acobi) 
Wheatfield, noon (Jay) 
Windmill and Water (Mussin) 

Water-colour 
Bavarian Forest (Compton) 
Capri (Compton) 
Chaudiere Falls, Ottawa (Way) 
Deep river in Ottawa (Way) 
Koenig Sea (Compton) 
Landscape (Dibdin) 
Party of Raiders (Cattermole) 
Wetterhorn (Compton) 



The collection made a decorative display in the library, but it 
contained little if anything to offer serious competition to the Art 
Association. Circumstances precluded the addition of an art gallery 
to the building at Burnside Hall, and funds did not permit the acquisi- 
tion of any outstanding works of art. From time to time other pictures 
were offered, but a separate gallery remained impracticable. Ulti- 
mately, when the city possessed its Museum of Fine Art to make Hugh 
Eraser's plan superfluous, and when the Fraser Institute was hard 

ressed to maintain even the library as it would have wished, the 

ope of an art gallery was finally abandoned in 1949, 
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Appendix Vn 



Benefactors 



In addition to the two men whose names the Fraser-Hickson 
Institute bears, there have been many who materially contributed to its 
progress. To list them all in a brief space would be impossible. The 
names of the principal benefactors displayed in the Library are those 
which follow. 



Hugh Fraser 

Dr J. W. A. Hickson 

Hon. Sir John Abbott 

Mrs Mary Allan 

Richard B. Angus 

G. B. Cramp 

Rev. F. Frothingham 

Eugene Lafleur 

T. B. Macaulay 

Sir William Macdonald 



Harriette J. MacDonnell 
Dr Francis McLennan 
Hugh McLennan 
Isabella McLennan 
William McLennan 
Duncan Mclntyre 
Nathan Mendelssohn 
John H. R. Molson 
Mrs J. H. R. Molson 
Peter Redpath 



Isabelle G. Reekie 
Elisabeth Scott 
Elizabeth Scott 
Jean H. Scott 
Sir Donald A. Smith 
A. M. Stewart 
Hon. F. W. Torrance 
Thomas Workman 
Catherine Wurtele 



Appendix VIII 

1796 Montreal Library established. 
1840 Mercantile Library Association established. 
1844 Institut Canadien established. Montreal Library absorbed by 

Mercantile Library. 
1870 Hugh Fraser died (Mary 15). Fraser Institute incorporated 

(December 24). 
1874 Fraser Will upheld by Privy Council. 
1882 Burnside Hall acquired by Hon. John Abbott. 

1884 Original by-laws of Fraser Institute adopted (September 17). 

1885 Fraser Institute opened (October 15). 

1889 German Society library absorbed by Fraser Institute. 
1893 Sir John Abbott died (October 30). 
1897 Molson Book Fund established. 

1926 Fraser Institute closed (November 1) for construction of new 
book-stacks. 

1927 Library re-opened (December 16). 

1929 Children's Library opened at Fraser Institute. 
1938 Circulation department closed (December 31). 

1956 Dr J. W. A. Hickson died (April 22). Conditions of bequest 
accepted. Name amended by charter to Fraser-Hickson Insti- 
tute (December 19). Original Fraser Institute property sold. 

1957 Site at Somerled and Kensington acquired. Original property 
vacated (October 31). Library temporarily at Morrice Hall. 

1959 New library officially opened (May 28). 
1964 Advisory committee introduced. 

1972 Memorial plaque unveiled at site of Burnside Hall (September 30). 

1973 Mary Allan bequest. 
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While the principal sources of information have naturally been 
the archives of the Fraser-Hickson Institute and the contents of its 
reference library, valuable assistance has come from members, past and 
present, of the Board of Governors and from others connected with the 
Library. Special thanks are due to Mr T. M. Dick, Mr L. N. Buzzell, Mr 
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which are to be found in the Institute's archives. Particular mention 
should be made of those written by the late Mr N. E. Brown (on the 
Erasers), the late Mr Howard Murray, the late Miss Frances Dumaresq 
(on Miss McDougall), Miss Margaret Webb, Dr Jean Lunn, Mme M. 
Paradis (on the Institut Canadien papers), and Miss Margery Trenholme. 
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